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Art.  I.— WHIOxS  AND  RADICALS  BEFORE  THE 
REFORM  BILL. 

1.  The  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Ixidif  Holland.  Edited  by  the 

Earl  6f  Ilchester.  London  :  Longman.s  and  Co.  1908. 

2.  The  Holland  House  Circle.  By  Lloyd  Sanders.  London : 

Methuen.  1908. 

3.  Lord  Holland.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  ‘  Edin¬ 

burgh  Review  ’  July  1841. 

4.  Tlte  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland  as  recorded  in  the  Journals 

of  the  House  of  Lords.  Edited  by  D.  C.  Moylan.  London  : 
Ridgway.  1841. 

5.  Letters  to  ‘  /t7/  ’  from  the  first  Earl  of  Dudley.  By  S.  H. 

Romilly.  London :  Longmans  and  Co.  1905. 

0.  The  Carnbridye  Modern  History  :  Vol.  X.  The  Restoration. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  1907. 

7.  From  Ploughshare  to  Parliament.  By  Georgiana  Meinertz- 
HAGEN.  London :  Murray.  1908. 

ly/f  R.  Wells  has  described  in  one  of  his  books  the  kind  of 
impression  that  the  negligence  and  disorder  of  our 
civilisation  would  make  upon  a  visitor  from  another  planet, 
and  the  astonishment  with  which  he  would  learn  that  a  state 
of  things  which  looked  as  if  it  must  be  the  temporary  result 
of  a  migration  or  upheaval  was  in  truth  accepted  by  many  as 
the  permanent  lot  of  humanity.  Mr.  W ells  is  thinking  of  our 
conditions  to-day,  but  his  description  applies  very  aptly  to 
the  conditions  that  would  have  met  the  eye  of  such  a  visitor 
a  century  ago.  England  was  plunged  in  the  consequences  of 
'  All  rights  reserved. 
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an  upheaval,  not  merely  of  the  upheaval  of  the  war,  but  of 
the  upheaval  that  was  transforming  the  villages  and  creating 
the  industrial  towns  of  to-day.  It  is  when  momentous  changes 
such  as  these  are  remoulding  the  lives,  habits,  and  surroundings 
of  a  nation,  that  vigilance  and  initiative  are  most  imperatively 
needed  in  its  government.  At  such  a  time  the  maladies  of  one 
generation  become  easily  and  almost  unconsciously  the  diseases 
of  the  next.  A  nation  has  to  repiece  its  life  of  law  and  custom 
to  the  pattern  of  its  new  circumstances,  to  grasp  and  control 
the  new  relationships  that  are  suddenly  created,  to  subdue  and 
discipline  the  new  forces  that  come  into  existence.  Otherwise 
the  weak  and  the  poor  are  trampled  down  in  the  sudden  revolu¬ 
tions  of  an  hour. 

In  England  the  great  economic  changes  to  which  we  allude 
were  complicated  and  in  some  directions  accelerated  by  a  great 
war.  The  feverish  fluctuations  of  employment,  the  wild  and 
vivid  speculation  natural  to  war,  the  risks  and  excitements  of 
a  paper  currency,  all  the  mischiefs  and  demoralisations  of 
broken,  spasmodic,  and  interrupted  trade,  combined  to  add 
to  the  distresses  and  confusions  of  the  time.  The  National 
Debt,  which  stood  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  had  risen  before  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
were  over  to  a  thousand  and  forty  millions.  Taxation  of  course 
was  overwhelming.  Perhaps  if  an  observer  wanted  to  point 
to  the  two  most  significant  illustrations  of  the  general  misery, 
he  would  have  pointed  to  the  rise  in  the  poor  rates  from  two 
millions  in  1785  to  eight  millions  in  1817,  and  to  the  horrors 
of  the  system  of  apprenticing  parish  children  to  distant  manu¬ 
facturers.  Horner  mentioned,  in  1815,  in  supporting  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Factory  Bill,  that  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
had  come  across  the  case  of  an  agreement  between  a  London 
parish  and  a  Ijancashire  manufacturer,  in  which  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  with  every  twenty  sound  children,  one  idiot  should 
be  taken.  As  to  the  decadence  of  village  life,  of  which  the  poor 
rates  give  us  the  measure,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Cobbett, 
in  his  ‘  Rural  Rides,’  to  find  men  whom  he  had  known  as  well- 
to-do  and  independent  farmers  breaking  stones  on  the  road  as 
paupers. 

There  has  been  no  time  when  provident  government  was 
more  imperiously  called  for  to  prevent  the  impoverishment 
and  degradation  of  English  national  life.  Unhappily  there  has 
been  no  time  when  provident  government  has  been  more  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking.  The  governing  class,  surveying  the  sur¬ 
rounding  confusion  and  misery,  looked  on  these  conditions,  toler¬ 
able  only  as  moments  in  a  crisis,  as  if  they  were  the  permanent 
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fate  of  society.  Never  have  the  functions  of  government  been  so 
narrowly  conceived.  Never  have  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  been 
so  little  regarded.  Macaulay  once  charged  the  politicians  who 
resisted  the  beginnings  of  national  education  with  thinking  of  the 
Government  simply  as  a  great  hangman.  ‘  Government  ought 
‘  to  do  nothing  except  by  harsh  and  degraded  means.  The  one 
‘  business  of  Government  is  to  handcuS,  to  lock  up,  and  scourge, 

‘  and  shoot,  and  stab,  and  strangle.’  Macaulay’s  language  is 
hardly  a  travesty  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  held  power  for 
the  longest  time  in  the  dark  period  that  seems  rather  to  close  the 
eighteenth  than  to  open  the  nineteenth  century.  We  know  from 
their  speeches  and  letters  what  was  in  the  mind  of  a  Sidmouth 
or  an  KIdon.  The  temper  of  the  country  gentlemen,  who  executed 
the  law  and  had  absorbed  all  the  functioas  of  local  government, 
is  reflected  in  the  diary  of  Sir  William  Dyott,  an  undistinguished 
but  tvpical  member  of  that  class,  who  thought  that  nothing 
but  the  terror  of  human  suffering  could  avail  to  prevent  crime, 
and  was  strong  for  spring  guns  and  savage  punishment.  The 
sense  of  pity,  shame  for  the  neglect  of  a  great  and  growing 
proletariat,  dismay  at  the  quick  decline  of  the  English  village, 
sorrow  and  foreboding  break  out  from  time  to  time  in  the 
governing  class ;  a  Peel  or  a  Whitbread  makes  his  protest, 
but  the  governing  class  as  a  whole  closes  its  ears  and  its  con¬ 
science.  That  class  pursues  its  intrigues,  protects  its  sinecures, 
fosters  its  abuses  with  scarcely  a  thought  for  its  great  unsheltered 
poor. 

The  English  oligarchy,  which  had  shown  itself  in  its  day 
capable  of  great  and  generous  enthusiasms,  was,  during  the  last 
chapter  of  its  unqualified  power,  in  the  enslaving  grip  of  a 
strong  terror  and  a  strong  prejudice.  Its  dread  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  reform  and  its  dislike  of  Catholic  emancipation  made 
it  defend  the  vices  of  the  constitution  with  a  tenacity  that 
in  happier  days  had  been  displayed  in  defence  of  its  virtues. 
Tlie  defence  of  that  constitution,  not  as  a  system  of  free 
government,  but  as  a  system  of  inflexible  police,  as  the 
Englishman’s  yoke  rather  than  his  charter,  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  its  political  creed.  If  we  want  to  understand 
the  limits  within  which  the  imagination  of  that  class 
moved  we  need  only  look  at  such  a  career  as  that  of 
Perceval.  Perceval  was  a  man  of  very  great  ability.  Before 
Pitt  fought  his  duel  with  Tierney,  he  was  asked  to  suggest  a 
successor,  and  he  replied  that  Perceval  was  the  best  able  of 
all  his  party  to  cope  with  Fox.  That  was  more  than  ten  years 
before  Perceval  became  Prime  Minister.  His  reputation  in  the 
House  of  (-ommons  reposes  on  the  testimony  of  opponents 
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as  much  as  on  the  entiuisiasm  of  friends.  Grattan  said  of  him : 
‘  He  is  not  a  ship  of  the  line,  but  he  carries  many  guns,  is  tight 
‘  built,  and  is  out  in  all  weathers.’  Lord  Holland,  who  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  man  of  principle,  integrity,  and  courage, 
added,  ‘  his  virtues  and  vices  rendered  him  the  most  mis- 
‘  chievous  and  dangerous  man  who  had  guided  our  councils 
‘  for  a  century.’  Of  Perceval’s  great  energy  and  talents  there 
can  be  no  question.  To  what  ends  were  they  directed  ?  Readers 
of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  sympathetic  biography  of  his  grand¬ 
father  are  struck  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  concentration 
of  all  this  power  on  the  task  of  obliging  a  King  whose  super¬ 
stitions  were  a  public  danger,  and  by  the  incapacity  to  conceive 
of  the  larger  purposes  and  necessities  of  society.  The  ends  of 
government  have  rarely  taken  quite  so  limited  and  contracted 
a  shape  in  the  eyes  of  a  politician  of  conspicuous  abilities. 

The  special  apprehensions  of  revolution  and  disorder,  and 
the  ruling  anxieties  of  the  hour,  gave  a  particular  colour  to  such 
interest  as  the  rich  took  in  the  poor.  A  sombre  I’eligious  gloom 
oppressed  society.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  times  that 
Perceval  himself  should  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  energy 
to  the  pursuit  of  speculations  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  found  their  fulfilment  in  Napo¬ 
leon’s  career.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  think  ourselves  into  the 
atmosphere  in  which  a  man  of  Wilberforce’s  abilities  believed 
that  all  contemporary  issues  were  overshadowed  by  the  danger 
that  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  on  a  Monday  might  cause 
a  great  many  members  of  Parliament  to  travel  to  London  on 
a  Sunday.  His  scruples  prevailed,  and  he  was  able  to  record 
in  his  diary  :  ‘  House  nobly  put  off  by  Perceval.’  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  think  ourselves  into  the  atmosphere  in  which 
a  man  of  his  humane  temper  could  reject  a  plea  for  mercy  from 
the  wretched  publisher  of  Paine’s  ‘  Age  of  Reason,’  himself  a 
('hristian,  who  had  been  tracked  down  to  his  garret  with  his 
destitute  children  in  the  agonies  of  smallpox.  If  religious  zeal 
was  one  of  the  motives  that  prompted  such  philanthropic  inter¬ 
ventions  as  there  were,  it  was  unhappily  responsible  for  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  cruelties  that  stained  a  bad  page  of  English 
history. 

If  such  was  the  climate  of  thought  in  the  governing  class, 
the  difficulties  that  beset  all  Liberal  ideas  in  other  directions 
were  serious  and  almost  insurmountable.  In  the  very  heart 
of  these  difficulties  stood,  of  course,  the  Court.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  urged  that  the  great  battle  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  Court  in  1782-4  was  won  by  neither  party,  and  that  the 
Court,  which  called  Pitt  to  its  rescue,  had  to  accept  his  direction 
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and  to  renounce  its  supremacy.  That  view  will  not  survive  any 
close  study  of  the  transactions  that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of 
the  Whig  Government  in  1807.  The  King  had,  it  is  true,  to 
allow  the  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  go 
through,  but  the  methods  by  which  he  extinguished  the  Gren¬ 
ville  Government  have  a  very  close  affinity  to  those  by  which 
he  extinguished  the  Government  of  1784.  The  Grenville  Govern¬ 
ment  made  some  great  mistakes,  and  was  singularly  unfortunate 
in  some  of  its  policies,  but  at  least  it  died  in  defence  of  the  great 
constitutional  understanding  on  which  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  reposes.  Of  its  successor,  the  Portland  Government, 
it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  it  came  into  power  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  against  that  understanding,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
King  had  any  wits  left  to  him  he  was  the  master  of  his  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  madness  of  the  King  brought  to  the  throne  a  Prince 
who  was  become  as  narrow  and  illiberal  in  his  public  views 
as  his  father,  preserving  of  the  traditions  of  his  youth  only 
his  passion  for  vicious  pleasures  and  his  habit  of  treachery 
in  every  personal  relationship.  The  death  of  the  King  plunged 
the  whole  nation  in  the  repulsive  quarrels  of  the  new  King  and 
his  wife.  ‘  Strange,  indeed,’  said  Lord  Holland,  ‘  that  neither 
‘  war  nor  peace,  laws  nor  liberties,  could  excite  so  much  anxiety 
‘  in  a  free  and  civilised  nation  as  the  personal  character  and 
‘  comfort  of  two  individuals  who  had  nothing  about  them  but 
‘  their  rank  to  raise  interest  or  even  curiosity.’  Even  the  odium 
which  George  IV.  justly  gained  stimulated  public  interest  in 
his  vices  from  the  compassion  it  excited  for  the  woman  who, 
if  she  did  not  deserve  admiration  or  even  respect,  did  not  deserve 
the  supreme  misfortune  of  being  married  to  him. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Court  were  not  the  only  disturbing  element 
in  the  constitution  of  the  governments  of  the  day.  There  was 
further  this  very  important  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  too  often  neg¬ 
lected  in  estimates  of  the  characters  of  politicians,  that  no  single 
Liberal  idea  could  of  itself  command  a  majority  in  a  Parliament 
subject  to  the  special  influences  of  this  reactionary  period. 
A  Liberal,  that  is  to  say,  coiUd  only  give  effect  to  any  of  his 
opinions  in  office  by  taking  into  partnership  men  of  very  different 
sympathies.  The  transactions  of  governments,  the  activities 
of  ministers,  are  absorbed  throughout  these  years  to  an  extent 
now  quite  inconceivable  in  personal  accommodations  and 
in  bargains  between  leaders  who  could  put  their  domestic  forces 
at  each  other’s  disposal.  Almost  every  year  somebody  in 
Opposition  is  sounded  by  somebody  in  the  Government.  Almost 
every  possible  combination  of  persons  is  considered.  No  alliance 
is  too  gi’eat  a  paradox.  The  case  of  Sidmouth  is  a  good  illustra- 
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tion.  I'anning’s  remaric  of  him  that  he  was  like  the  measles 
and  everybody  had  him  once,  received  aii  almost  literal  fulfil¬ 
ment  ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  politician  who  was  not  at  some 
time  his  colleague.  Everybody  will  agree  that  Sidmouth’s 
inclusion  in  the  Government  of  All  the  Talents  was  its  ruin.  His 
illiberal  and  reactionary  temper  could  not  possibly  run  in 
harness  with  the  tolerant  and  generous  sympathies  of  the  Whigs. 
Yet  the  choice  lay  between  him  and  those  follower  of  Pitt, 
who,  far  more  enlightened  than  Sidmouth  in  their  personal 
views,  were  committed  to  the  defence  of  Melville,  and  therefore 
at  direct  issue  with  the  Government  on  this  capital  point.  The 
choice,  we  say,  lay  between  these  two  courses,  for  Fox  and  Gren¬ 
ville  only  commanded  between  them  1-50  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Fox  and  Grenville  therefore  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  this  embarrassing  and  discrediting  alliance. 
What  is  true  of  Fox  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Canning,  who 
had  later  to  accept  Sidmouth  as  a  colleague.  There  is  a  famous 
dictum  that  England  does  not  love  coalitions.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  Government  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  that  did  not  represent  a  coalition. 

Now  this  atmosphere  is  extremely  trying  to  the  character 
of  politicians.  The  difficulties  of  conscience  for  a  politician, 
who  even  under  modern  conditions  has  often  to  steer  his  doubtful 
course  from  one  second  best  to  another,  were  bewildering  and 
overwhelming  in  the  perplexing  combinations  and  alternations 
of  those  days.  We  can  see  how  demoralising  those  conditions 
were  by  watching  the  conduct  of  a  man  whose  name  is  justly 
and  profoundly  revered  by  both  the  great  parties  of  the  State. 
Can  anyone  acquit  Canning’s  behaviour  in  the  crisis  of  1807 
of  the  charge  of  factiousness  ?  A  man  who  was  sincerely  in 
favour  not  only  of  the  small  reform  which  the  Whigs  pressed 
on  the  King,  but  of  the  larger  reform  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
did  not  scruple  to  come  into  office  on  the  storm  of  Protestant 
prejudice,  and  to  write  a  stanza  in  which  he  said  of  that  very 
Government : 

‘  Though  they  sleep  with  the  devil,  yet  theirs  is  the  hope 
On  the  downfall  of  Britain  to  rise  with  the  Pope.’ 

Or  if  we  trace  Canning’s  dealings  with  Castlereagh,  with 
Wellesley,  with  Eldon,  we  may  not  agree  with  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole  that  he  had  no  generosity  in  his  disposition,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  even  his  friends  and  adherents ;  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  his  conduct  was  sometimes  equivocal 
and  often  difficult  to  defend.  What  again  is  to  be  said  of  the 
dealings  of  Perceval  and  Sidmouth,  in  1807,  when  Sidmouth, 
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still  a  member  of  the  Government,  opened  his  heart  to  Perceval, 
its  bitterest  opponent,  on  the  subject  of  the  chief  Government 
measure  ?  It  would  be  a  little  startling  to  find  a  modern 
leader  of  the  Opposition  writing  to  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  letter  which  Perceval  wrote  to  Sidmouth.  ‘  It 
‘  has  given  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  taken 
‘  so  distinct  and  so  decided  a  part  in  opposition  to  a  measure 
‘  which  in  my  judgment  is  as  ruinous  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
‘  posed.’  The  personal  transactions  of  leading  politicians  during 
this  period  are  not  agreeable  reading.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  notably  the  conduct  of  Lord  Holland  and  most  of 
his  party  in  relation  to  Canning’s  reforming  efforts  after  1822. 
It  is  justly  observed  in  the  volume  of  the  ‘  Cambridge  Modern 
‘  History,’  on  ‘  The  Restoration,’  that  their  conduct  during  those 
years  gave  ‘  an  example  of  disinterestedness  and  moderation 
‘almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  party  warfare.’  Those  critics 
who  are  so  ready  to  find  the  spirit  of  faction  in  everything 
done  by  the  Whigs  will  not  easily  reconcile  their  censorious 
generalisations  with  a  contrast  between  the  Tory  Opposition 
in  1807  and  the  Whig  Opposition  fifteen  years  later. 

If  all  the  external  circumstances  were  adverse  to  the  Whigs, 
their  internal  condition  was  a  capital  weakness.  Neither  party 
under  the  conditions  of  English  life  can  keep  its  health  and 
temper  through  a  very  long  period  of  office  or  of  opposition. 
If  a  minister  is  in  power  too  long  the  sense  that  he  is  indispens¬ 
able  grows  on  him  until  it  becomes  a  disease ;  if  an  opposition 
has  in  prospect  a  permanent  exclusion  from  power,  its  natural 
contentiousness  becomes  morbid.  The  ‘  Creevey  Papers  ’  illustrate 
the  predominance  of  this  party  spirit,  captious  and  unforgiving. 
Its  effects  were  seen  in  the  attitude  of  many  Whigs  to  the 
Peninsular  struggle.  Lord  Holland  himself,  though  he  escaped 
that  particular  mistake,  was  not,  in  spite  of  his  generous  nature, 
quite  free  from  the  perversity  which  such  conditions  induce. 
But  nobody  whose  party  has  not  been  in  opposition  for  twenty- 
five  years  is  entitled  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  himself 
have  mastered  those  impulses  that  from  time  to  time  gave  a 
wrong  and  fractious  turn  to  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs.  Further, 
the  Whigs  themselves  were  a  coalition,  and  a  coalition  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  reduce  to  its  minimum  the  force  and  the  influence 
of  its  Liberal  members.  The  Peninsular  War,  domestic  freedom, 
the  Corn  Laws,  almost  every  great  issue  of  the  day,  with  the 
exception  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  slave  trade,  found 
them  divided.  Grenville,  whose  honesty  and  directness  and 
party  loyalty  scarcely  compensated  for  the  disadvantages  of 
his  family  avarice,  was  at  variance  with  the  Foxite  Whigs 
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on  the  most  important  question  of  the  day,  the  defence  of 
internal  freedom.  During  the  persecutions  of  1794  the  Whig 
party,  if  a  very  small  party,  was  united ;  during  the  persecu- 
tioas  of  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  it  was  small  and  divided. 

The  small  set  of  men  who,  as  we  hope  to  show,  played  in  this 
crisis  a  great  part  in  the  rescue  of  English  liberty,  found,  perhaps, 
their  chief  centre  in  Holland  House.  That  famous  institution  was, 
of  course,  not  exclusively  political.  The  guests  who  faced  Lady 
Holland’s  caustic  hospitality  were  not  all  Whigs,  nor,  indeed, 
were  they  all  politicians.  They  included  Scott  as  well  as  Byron. 
The  ‘  Anti- Jacobin  ’  was  represented  there  as  well  as  the  ‘  Rolliad,’ 
and  the  scholarship,  the  art,  and  the  culture  of  many  schools 
and  many  races  contributed  to  the  glories  of  the  great  English 
salon.  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  who  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  rich  and  brilliant  life  of  this  circle,  remarks  that  the 
success  of  a  salon  governed  with  Lady  Holland’s  ruthless  hand 
is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  charms  of  her  husband.  There  were 
no  doubt  many  who  would  have  said  with  Ugo  Foscolo  that 
they  would  not  go  to  Heaven  with  Lady  Holland,  but  they 
would  go  to  Hell  with  Lord  Holland.  Scott,  who  did  not 
like  Holland’s  politics,  and  had  been  bitterly  wounded  by 
Holland’s  protest  against  the  pen.sion  bestowed  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  on  his  brother,  told  a  friend  ‘  that  Lord  Holland  was  the 
‘  most  agreeable  man  he  had  ever  met,  remarkable  for  his  critical 
‘  faculties,  his  knowledge  of  English  authors,  and  his  power 
‘  of  language,  which  adorned  his  thoughts  as  light  streaming 
‘  through  coloured  glass  heightens  the  brilliancy  of  the  objects 
‘  it  falls  upon.’  Moore  thought  him  equal  to  any  talker  of  his 
time,  and  Macaulay  said  that  his  kindness,  generosity,  and 
openness  of  heart  were  even  more  valuable  than  his  fine  accom¬ 
plishments. 

But  the  stories  of  Holland  House  are  naturally  more  occupied 
with  its  mistress  than  with  its  master.  Coke  of  Norfolk  said  to 
Creevey  that  he  wondered  so  many  people  had  been  bullied  by 
Lady  Holland  into  letting  her  into  their  houses.  The  verb 
exactly  describes  the  impression  which  Lady  Holland  made  on 
her  guests  by  her  manners  and  her  dictatorship.  Sometimes  her 
victims  rebelled.  On  one  occasion  her  conduct  at  a  dinner-party 
produced  a  hostile  combination  for  her  suppression.  Sydney 
Smith,  when  bidden  to  ring  the  bell,  asked  if  he  was  also  to 
sweep  the  carpet ;  and  Count  d’Orsay,  getting  tired  of  the 
amusement  of  constantly  picking  up  her  fan,  suggested  that  he 
should  remain  permanently  on  the  floor.  Of  course  it  was  not 
only  her  tyrannical  will  and  her  sharp  tongue  that  made  l^ady 
Holland  enemies.  There  were  many  who  never  condoned  the 
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circumstances  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Holland.  It  may  indeed 
be  questioned  whether  the  marriage  tie  was  treated  with  greater 
disrespect  by  Lady  Webster  in  breaking  away  from  her  husband, 
or  by  her  parents  and  friends  in  marrying  her  when  a  child  of 
fifteen  to  a  man  twenty-three  years  older  than  herself,  in  order 
to  unite  her  fortune  to  his  rank.  Lady  Holland’s  Journal  shows 
how  intensely  unhappy  her  first  marriage  was.  Husband  and 
wife  had  no  tastes  in  common.  He  liked  the  pleasures  of  the 
country  gentleman  and  was  a  hardened  gambler.  She  enjoyed 
travel,  pictures,  music.  Sir  Godfrey  Webster  consented  to  give 
up  his  country  pursuits  and  take  her  abroad  in  1791,  and  from 
that  time  to  1796,  when  she  returned  to  England  wdth  Lord 
Holland,  she  was  continually  on  the  Continent.  Her  husband, 
whose  temper  seems  to  have  grown  steadily  more  difficult,  left 
her  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  Battle.  In  1793  this  entry 
occurs  in  the  Journal : 

‘  Saturday  was  the  last  morning  I  spent  in  Naples.  I  quitted 
those  scenes  of  tranquil  pleasure  and  harmless  gratification  with 
unfeigned  regret.  But,  ah  me  !  what  can  please  or  cheer  one  who 
has  no  hope  of  happiness  in  life  ?  Solitude  and  amusement  from 
external  objects  is  all  I  hope  for  ;  home  is  the  abyss  of  misery  !  ’ 

She  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  her  ultimate  return  to  Battle, 
and  she  was  continually  conscious  of  her  loneliness  in  the  world 
and  of  her  desire  to  be  dependent  upon  another  for  happiness. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions  that  she  met  Lord 
Holland  at  Florence  in  February  1794. 

‘  Lord  G.  Leveson  Gower  and  Lord  Holland  came  here  the  day 
before  yesterday.  .  .  .  Lord  H.  is  not  in  the  least  handsome ;  he 
has  on  the  contrary  many  personal  defects,  but  his  pleasingness  of 
manner  and  his  liveliness  of  conversation  get  over  them  speedily. 
.  .  .  We  all  went  to  the  Cocomero  and  returned  here  to  supper. 
Lord  H.  quite  delightful ;  his  gaiety  beyond  an3rthing  I  ever  knew  ; 
full  of  good  stories.  He  seems  bent  upon  politics,  and  with  his 
eagerness  I  think  it  is  lucky  he  is  out  of  the  way  of  saying  foolish, 
violent  things.’ 

From  that  time  Lord  Holland  was  constantly  in  her  company, 
until  in  1796  they  came  back  to  England  together.  Next  year 
Sir  Godfrey  W’ebster  obtained  a  divorce.  He  insisted  upon 
taking  Lady  Holland’s  fortune  (7000f.  a  year),  only  allowing 
her  800f.  a  year.  Three  years  later  he  blew  his  brains  out  in 
despair  over  his  losses  at  play.  The  Hollands  were  married  on 
July  6,  1797.  Sir  Gilbert  Affleck,  who  had  married  Mrs.  Vassall 
in  1796,  gave  her  daughter  away.  Lady  Holland  was  theti 
twenty-six  and  Lord  Holland  twenty-three. 
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The  Journal  only  goes  clown  to  1811,  and  there  are  consider¬ 
able  interruptions.  The  four  years  from  the  summer  of  1802 
to  the  summer  of  180(1  pass  without  record.  The  Hollands 
were  abroad  for  most  of  that  time,  but  for  the  last  year  they 
were  in  England,  and  it  was  a  time  full  of  very  special  interests 
for  Fox’s  nephew.  The  entertainments  that  made  Holland 
House  famous  seem  to  have  begun  very  soon  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  and  we  come  almost  at  once  upon  character  sketches  of 
the  leading  Whigs. 

‘  Messrs.  Grey,  Tierney  and  Erskiue  dined  here  last  week.  Grey 
was  placid  in  temper  and  pleasing  in  his  manner,  a  contrast  to  the 
general  state  of  both,  as  he  is  usually  irritable  and  supercilious.  His 
heart  is  warm  and  excellent,  and  those  few  who  do  not  detest  him 
love  him  with  great  affection,  but  he  is  universally  unpopular  from 
the  offensiveness  of  his  behaviour.’ 

The  Journal  shows  that  Lady  Holland  was  a  woman  of  wide 
interests,  and  it  also  reveals  a  more  affectionate  disposition 
than  most  people  would  have  believed  her  to  possess.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Sanders  very  rightly  dwells  in  this  connexion  on  her 
sincere  and  passionate  grief  at  the  death  of  Francis  Horner. 
But  the  Journal  also  shows  that  her  Whig  principles  were  an 
acquired  taste  and  that  she  did  not  take  at  all  naturally  to 
them.  In  1799  Canning  hinted  a  suggestion  that  she  should 
try  to  influence  her  husband’s  opinions,  ‘  but  however  I  may 
‘  wish  I  did  not  encourage  it,  as  Lord  H.  is  too  firmly  attached 
‘  to  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  Whiggism  to  be  yet  open  to  per- 
‘  suasion.’  She  held  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  societies  in 
great  abhorrence,  and  refused  to  see  Mackintosh  because  she 
had  always  dreaded  her  house  becoming  a  foyer  of  Jacobinism. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  of  English  freedom  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  if  he  resigned  himself  to  Lady  Holland’s  tyranny  in  many 
of  the  details  of  his  life,  declined  to  surrender  an  inch  of  his 
political  sympathies.  He  took  his  principles  from  another 
source.  Macaulay  in  his  Essay  contrasted  the  situation  of  Fox, 
who  was  educated  by  his  father,  with  that  of  Lord  Holland, 
who  was  educated  by  Fox.  ‘  Under  such  a  training  such  a  man 
‘  as  Lord  Holland  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  those  faults 
‘  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  whole  career  of  his  grand- 
‘  father,  and  from  which  the  youth  of  his  uncle  was  not  wholly 
‘  free.’  Whatever  his  opponents  might  say  in  criticism  of  Lord 
Holland’s  opinions,  they  could  not  question  his  loyalty  to  his 
principles  or  his  sincerity  and  his  courage.  He  never  allowed 
the  prejudices  of  his  times  or  the  interests  of  his  class  to  blind 
or  bewilder  his  sense  of  justice  or  his  instinct  for  freedom. 
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Throughout  a  long  and  sombre  period,  of  which  Sydney  Smith 
said  that  it  was  an  awful  time  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  entertain  Liberal  opinions,  he  remained  the  inflexible  enemy 
of  cruelty,  of  violence,  and  of  capricious  law.  Macaulay  de¬ 
scribed  him  as,  during  forty  years,  the  constant  protector  of  all 
oppressed  races  and  persecuted  sects,  the  noble  who  in  every 
great  crisis  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  commons,  the  planter  who 
made  manful  war  on  the  slave  trade,  the  landowner  whose  w’hole 
heart  was  in  the  struggle  against  the  Corn  Law's. 

We  propose,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  special  difficulties  that 
weighed  on  Liberalism  in  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper,  to  try  to  estimate  the  importance  and 
the  character  of  Lord  Holland’s  influence  on  his  times.  We  do 
not  propose  to  trace  his  career  in  all  its  details,  or  to  discuss 
every  opinion  that  he  held  and  every  protest  that  he  made. 
His  judgement  was  not  alw'ays  sure  ;  in  some  directions  he  had 
not  more  insight  than  his  contemporaries.  We  propose  rather 
to  show  what  he  did,  by  marshalling  the  Liberal  ideas  and  tra¬ 
ditions  on  certain  great  issues,  to  contribute  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  which  was  to  release  England  from  the  long  tyranny  of 
the  ideas  of  Sidmouth  and  Eldon. 

One  great  weakness  of  liberalism  during  this  time  was  the 
spirit  in  which  too  many  Whigs  regarded  the  Peninsular  War. 
Lord  Russell,  in  his  ‘  Recollections  and  Suggestions,’  dwelt  on 
the  great  error  of  policy  of  w'hich  the  Whig  party  w’as  guilty  in 
failing  to  see  that  the  w’ar  of  1808  was  a  great  popular  struggle 
closely  linked  with  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  Europe. 
The  scepticism  of  the  incredulous  and  despondent  Whigs  is 
indeed  easily  understood.  The  war  had  so  long  been  conducted 
by  expensive  subsidies,  it  had  caused  and  revealed  such  a  series 
of  scandals  and  disasters,  it  seemed  so  interminable  in  its  wastage, 
it  produced  even  in  this  very  instance  such  quick  disenchant- 
ments,  that  men  like  Whitbread,  who  were  in  close  cortact  with 
the  life  and  misery  of  the  poor,  fell  not  unnaturally  into  pes¬ 
simism  and  despair.  There  were  Whigs,  however,  of  sounder 
intuitions  who  saw  that  the  very  principles  that  had  made  Fox 
and  his  follow'ers  condemn  the  policy  of  mobilising  the  Courts 
against  the  Revolution  ought  to  make  them  welcome  the  rising 
of  the  Spanish  people.  This  group  took  its  inspiration  from 
Lord  Holland,  who  brought  to  the  question  not  only  the  generous 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  but  also  the  Spanish 
sympathies  he  had  acquired  by  travel. 

‘  It  is  time,’  says  Lord  Russell  in  his  Reminiscences,  ‘  to  explain 
how  it  was  that  I  embraced  with  warmth  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Holland  and  Mr.  Horner  in  reference  to  Spain,  rather  than  those  of 
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Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey.  In  the  autumn  of  1808,  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  I  accompanied  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  to 
Corunna  and  afterwards  to  Lisbon,  Seville  and  Cadiz,  returning  by 
Lisbon  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1809.  They  were  eager  for  the 
success  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and  I  joined  to  sympathy  for  Spain 
a  boyish  hatred  of  Napoleon,  who  had  treacherously  obtained 
possession  of  an  independent  country  by  force  and  fraud — force  of 
immense  armies,  and  fraud  of  the  worst  kind.’ 

We  know  from  Ward’s  Letters  how  serious  was  the  divergence 
between  Holland  and  Grenville,  and  from  Lord  Holland’s 
Memoirs  that  he  urged  on  Grenville  the  policy  of  supporting  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  that  Windham, 
who  had  declared  in  1793  that  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain 
by  Louis  XIV.  would  by  no  means  have  been  a  calamity  equal 
to  the  propagation  of  French  principles,  was  not  a  little  uneasy 
about  invoking  democratic  sympathies  in  the  contest  with 
Napoleon.  Lord  Holland  made  his  own  position  clear  from 
the  first.  In  June  1808  he  made  an  important  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  urging  the  Government  to  promise  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  and  to  negotiate  with  any 
form  of  Government  which  the  Spanish  people  were  disposed  to 
adopt.  Next  month  he  made  another  speech  calling  for  a  de¬ 
claration  to  the  Spaniards  ‘  stating  in  an  open  and  manly  way 
‘  our  views  with  respect  to  Spain  and  our  determination  to 
‘  assist  them  without  intermixing  any  selfish  objects  in  the 
‘  recovery  of  their  independence.’  It  was  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  that  he  went  to  Spain,  taking  the  young  Lord  John 
Russell  with  him.  In  June  1810,  supporting  a  motion  for 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  campaign,  he  said  of  the 
Spanish  rising  that  ‘  he  never  knew  any  event  that  created  a 
‘  more  lively  interest  in  his  mind,  not  excepting  the  dawn  of  the 
‘  French  Revolution.’  When  formally  presenting  a  petition 
for  peace,  he  said  that  no  consideration  ought  to  induce  a  con¬ 
sent  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  Spain ;  and  in  December 
of  1813  he  recapitulated  his  views. 

‘  I  have  been  bred  in  a  school  of  politics  that  deprecates  any 
encroachment  on  national  independence  and  the  just  liberty  of 
mankind.  Therefore  if  I  rejoiced,  and  I  certainly  did  rejoice,  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Jemappes,  my  joy  must  be  still  more  pure  upon  the  results  of 
Dennevitz  and  Leipsic,  upon  the  release  of  a  great  part  of  Europe 
from  oppression  by  the  assistance  of  British  arms.  A  noble  lord 
had  well  observed  that  the  war  was  no  longer  that  of  courts  and 
governments  but  the  war  of  a  whole  people  against  oppression, 
and  proportionably  energetic.  However,  although  a  great  part 
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of  the  happy  results  of  this  war  may  be  justly  attributed  to  a  power¬ 
ful  popular  impulse,  and  to  that  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  which  thank  God  always  attends  the  long  abuse  of  power, 
yet  it  must  be  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Government  of  this  country.’ 

Lord  Holland  based  his  support  of  the  Peninsular  War  on 
fundamental  Liberal  principles  and  on  a  large  and  magnanimous 
view  of  European  politics.  The  nephew  of  the  first  English 
statesman  who  gave  a  general  application  to  the  idea  of  national 
self-expression,  he  preserved  throughout  the  bewildering  phases 
of  European  disorder  his  sense  for  national  freedom  and  his 
hatred  of  oppression.  His  chivalrous  nature  sometimes  tempted 
him  into  an  imprudence  or  an  exaggeration.  Most  Liberals 
will  feel  with  Macaulay  that  they  could  not  have  signed  his 
protest  against  the  detention  of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
persing  of  the  plunder  collected  at  the  Louvre,  which  made  him, 
as  it  made  Hazlitt,  indignant,  was  simple  justice.  But  the  main 
ideas  of  his  foreign  policy  were  the  ideas  that  have  given  Canning 
his  place  and  fame  in  English  history.  He  w^ent  further  than 
Canning  in  his  estimate  of  English  power  when  he  protested  in 
1821  that  the  Government  must  not  allow  Austria  to  stamp 
out  the  revolution  in  Naples.  His  attacks  on  the  settlements 
of  Vienna  anticipated,  if  in  some  respects  they  exaggerated, 
the  view  that  history  has  taken  of  these  arrangements  and  the 
view  that  Canning  in  practice  enforced. 

It  is  important  in  this  connexion  to  distinguish  his  opinions 
about  the  fate  of  Spanish  America  from  those  of  some  of  his 
party.  The  notion  of  liberating  Spanish  America  had  sim¬ 
mered  in  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  for  many  years  before 
the  Grenville  Government  w'as  formed.  It  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  attractions  as  an  operation  of  war,  and  it  opened  up 
before  the  eyes  of  English  politicians  the  kind  of  inviting  prospect 
that  France  and  Spain  had  welcomed  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  In  1805  Pitt  took  measures  to  give  effect  to 
this  policy.  Sir  Home  Popham  was  to  assist  Miranda,  who  had 
been  nursing  this  project  for  twenty  years,  and  Buenos  A3rres 
was  to  be  attacked.  But  in  July  Pitt  suspended  the  project 
because  he  had  hopes  of  detaching  Spain  from  France.  Pitt 
died  in  January  and  the  Grenville  Government  came  in. 
Events  after  this  took  a  strange  turn.  Home  Popham  conducted 
an  expedition  on  his  own  account  to  Spanish  America,  and 
when  Buenos  Ayres  capitulated,  Beresford,  the  commanding 
officer,  instead  of  proclaiming  independence,  proclaimed  himself 
Governor  and  took  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
The  Grenville  Government,  which  had  forbidden  and  censure*  1 
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the  escapade,  allowed  itself  at  this  point  to  be  drawn  into  a 
policy  which  was  open  to  some  of  the  principal  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  Pitt’s  handling  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  allurement  of  military  hopes  (a  taste  at  that  moment 
not  too  often  satisfied)  and  the  hope  of  great  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  confused  and  overcame  the  sense  and  prudence  of  the 
Government.  Grey  himself  was  consistently  against  the  policy 
of  reinforcing  the  troops  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Grenville,  Moira 
and  Sidmouth  were  flattered  by  hopes  of  great  commercial 
developments ;  Windham  was  intent  on  conquest.  The  net 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  policy  which  seemed  to  condone 
and  to  try  to  turn  to  profit  a  gross  piece  of  misconduct  which 
the  Government  had  tried  to  prevent,  and  the  policy  did  not 
look  any  the  better  in  the  light  of  its  egregious  catastrophe. 
liUdv  Holland’s  Journal  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  into 
liord  Holland’s  own  opinions  at  the  time. 

‘  A  Cabinet  last  night  upon  the  subject  of  Buenos  Ayres  ai\(l 
South  America ;  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Ld.  Howick  and  Mr.  Grenville  are  averse  to  the  diversion  of 
any  part  of  our  force  to  such  distant  objects,  and  think  every  part 
should  be  employed  in  Europe.  Ld.  Grenville  looks  to  conquest  in 
S.  America  as  useful  to  our  trade  in  war  and  as  objects  of  barter 
in  making  peace.  He  is  therefore  against  the  adoption  of  any 
system  which  would  prevent  us  from  reducing  our  conquests  at  the 
time  of  peace.  Ld.  H.  objects  to  any  attack  upon  S.  America  except 
for  the  purpose  of  revolutionising,  but  is  very  desirous  some  such 
system  should  be  adopted.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  account  of  Lord  Holland’s 
views  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  June  1810.  ‘  As  to 

‘  the  fate  of  New  Spain  if  Old  Spain  should  not  be  liberated,  his 
‘  advice  would  be  to  promote  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
‘  of  government  in  the  former  as  good  statesmen  would  alone 
‘  approve  in  any  country,  viz.  a  system  founded  on  the  wishes 
‘  and  opinions  of  the  people.’  These  extracts  show  that  Lord 
Holland  was  quite  consistent  in  preaching  the  principle  on  which 
Canning  acted  in  1825  when  he  called  the  New  World  into  exist¬ 
ence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  The  importance  and  value 
of  his  interventions  in  foreign  policy  was  that,  whether  resisting 
the  coercion  of  Norway  or  demanding  that  no  small  State  should 
be  disposed  of  at  the  Vienna  Congress  if  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
represented  at  its  discussion,  he  was  the  unfaltering  champion 
of  the  right  of  a  nation  to  be  its  own  master,  and  the  consistent 
enemy  of  that  hateful  but  fashionable  diplomacy  which  treated 
the  liberties  and  destinies  of  peoples  as  matters  of  exchange  and 
barter. 
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Lord  Holland’s  opinions  on  foreign  policy  were  essential 
part  of  his  Liberalism.  But  in  this  paper  we  are  more  parti¬ 
cularly  concerned  with  the  part  he  and  his  friends  played  in  the 
domestic  developement  of  their  country :  their  share  in  the 
great  consummation  of  1832.  All  that  they  accomplished  had 
to  be  done  in  opposition  and  under  great  difficulties.  They 
could  only  take  office  by  sacrificing  their  principles  or  accepting 
conditions  that  destroyed  their  freedom.  The  memory  of  1807 
was  too  vivid  to  allow  them  to  put  their  heads  or  their  principles 
into  such  a  noose  again.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  standing  opposi¬ 
tion  within  the  oligarchy,  and  to  appreciate  what  they  did  we 
must  first  realise  the  power  of  the  oligarchy,  and  its  state  of 
mind. 

Mr.  Brougham  Villiers  says  in  his  book  on  the  history  ot 
Socialism  that  the  poor  have  rarely  counted  for  .so  little  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  observes  that  this  can  be  seen  from  a 
study  of  the  temper  of  so  humane  a  man  as  Fielding.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Villiers  as  to  the  fact,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  his 
analysis  of  the  sympathies  of  the  author  of  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’  and 
‘  Joseph  Andrews.’  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  famous  description  of  the  reasoning  of  the  different 
passengers  in  the  coach  when  they  were  asked  to  admit  the 
stripped  and  bleeding  Joseph,  ending  with  the  admirable  touch 
about  the  postillion,  the  only  person  who  would  lend  his  coat — 
‘  a  lad  who  hath  since  been  transported  for  robbing  a  henroost  ’ 
— was  quite  content  with  the  social  morality  of  his  day.  But 
whether  Fielding  liked  what  he  drew  or  whether  he  drew  in  the 
hope  that  others  might  not  like  it,  at  any  rate  he  drew  from  life 
and  his  characters  are  actual  types.  There  is  nothing  unreal 
about  the  young  squire,  the  son  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
gives  orders  that  he  will  not  allow  a  dog  in  the  village  and  shoots 
all  that  he  finds,  or  about  the  lawyer  who,  when  consulted  by 
Lady  Booby,  replies,  ‘  The  laws  of  this  land  are  not  so  vulgar 
‘  to  permit  a  mean  fellow  to  contend  with  one  of  your  ladyship’s 
‘  fortune.  We  have  one  sure  card,  which  is,  to  carry  him  before 
‘  Justice  Frolick,  who,  upon  hearing  your  ladyship’s  name,  will 
‘  commit  him  without  any  farther  questions.’ 

Fielding  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  dependence  and  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  poor  was  even  more  striking.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  have  traced  in  their  study  of  English  local  government 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  a  power  which  was  steadily  growing  all  through  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  the  earlier 
institutions  of  local  government  had  recognised  in  some  form 
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and  degree  the  principle  of  popular  representation,  and  publicity 
of  discussion.  But  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  popular 
vestries  had  either  melted  away  or  become  entirely  subject  to 
the  magistrates,  and  there  had  grown  up  under  the  J.P.  system 
an  organised  local  legislature  and  executive  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  magistrates  and  of  persons  consulted  by  them.  The 
change  which  came  over  Quarter  Sessions  is  a  good  example. 
Cobbett  pointed  out  in  1822  that  enactments  vitally  affecting 
poor  relief  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Hampshire  Quarter  Sessions 
by  two  squires  and  five  parsons  from  behind  the  closed  door  of 
the  green  jury  room.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  mass  of  the  nation  from  political  rights  at  the  time  we  are 
reviewing  applied  not  only  to  Parliament  but  to  all  local  life, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  village  there  had  taken  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century  an  actual  loss  or  deprivation  of  these  powers. 
The  poor  or  small  man  was  weaker  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  oligarchy  then,  with  Parliament  and  all  the  local  machinery 
of  government  at  its  command,  was  confronted  by  the  growing 
movement  for  reform.  Its  answer  was  the  brutal  one  of  fear. 
The  penal  laws  of  England  had  become  steadily  more  savage 
and  the  governing  classes  relied  on  this  ultimate  weapon.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Restoration  and  the  death  of  George  IV.  no  fewer  than 
187  capital  offences  were  added  to  the  criminal  code.  In  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  sixty-three  Acts  wen^ 
passed,  creating  capital  offences,  and  between  1810  and  1845, 
1400  persons  suffered  death  for  crimes  which  after  1845  ceased 
to  be  capital.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  temper  in  which  magis¬ 
trates  administered  justice  in  Mrs.  Meinertzhagen’s  little  volume, 
‘  From  Ploughshare  to  Parliament,’  describing  the  history  of  the 
Potter  family.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Richard  Potter’s  diary  : 

‘  October  13th.  (1813.)  Manchester  Quarter  Sessions  commence. 
I  was  attending  to  give  evidence  against  a  man.  Afterwards  two 
boys — John  and  Thomas  Clough,  aged  twelve  and  ten  years — were 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  steahng  some  Irish  linen  out  of  Joseph 
Thorley’s  warehouse  during  the  dinner  hour.  The  Chairman 
sentenced  them  to  seven  years’  transportation.  On  its  being  pro¬ 
nounced  the  mother  of  these  unfortunate  boys  came  to  the  Bar  to 
her  children,  and  with  them  was  in  great  agony  imploring  mercy 
of  the  Bench.  With  difficulty  the  children  were  removed.  The 
scene  was  so  horrifying  I  could  remain  no  longer  in  court.’ 

That  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  on  boys  of  this  age 
was  not  unknown  is  shown  by  the  Annual  Register  of  1791, 
which  records  the  execution  of  boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen  for 
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stealing.  The  increasing  severity  in  the  administration  of  the 
Game  Laws  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  rigorous  spirit  in 
which  the  governing  class  defended  and  maintained  its  special 
interests.  The  magistracy  was  becoming  more  and  more  exclu¬ 
sive,  socially  and  politically,  intent  on  maintaining  not  only  the 
privileges  of  a  class  but  the  prejudices  of  a  party.  By  1835 
the  Benches  were  thoroughly  Tory.  The  state  of  things  that  was 
possible  under  these  conditions  can  be  imagined  from  an  incident 
mentioned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb.  In  1822  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  tried  and  convicted  a  farmer  of  coursing  on  his  estate. 
The  trial  took  place  in  the  Duke’s  kitchen ;  the  witnesses  were 
the  Duke’s  keepers.  If  this  was  the  way  in  which  a  farmer 
was  treated,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  as  Brougham  said,  the 
magistrates  regarded  a  poacher  as  lera  naturae.  Nor  were  the 
Game  Laws  the  only  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
administered  this  shameless  class  justice.  The  Vagrancy  Acts 
provided  a  further  opportunity,  which  was  not  neglected,  for 
oppressing  the  destitute  and  the  poor. 

If  the  social  restlessness  and  discontent  of  the  times  were 
attacked  by  these  methods,  the  demand  for  reform  provoked 
a  special  series  of  oppressive  Acts.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended  in  1817.  In  the  same  year  Sidmouth  issued  his 
circular  letter  to  the  lord-lieutenants  authorising  magistrates 
to  apprehend  persons  accused  of  libellous  publications,  a  step 
that  drove  Cobbett  out  of  the  country.  In  1819  came  the  Six  Acts. 
We  know  something  of  the  espionage  by  means  of  which  the 
Government  administered  their  Acts  from  the  careers  of  Castles, 
Oliver  and  Edwards.  Oliver  made  his  way  into  the  centres  of 
social  disturbance,  incited  the  wretched  artisans  to  rebellion 
by  promising  them  a  huge  army  of  sympathisers  from  London, 
and  then  went  into  the  witness  box  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
his  miserable  dupes.  Edwards  tried  higher  flights,  choosing  his 
victims  from  a  more  desperate  society  where  the  idea  of  assassi¬ 
nation  was  not  uncongenial.  Lamb’s  little  poem,  ‘  The  Three 
‘  Graves,’  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  hatred  with  which  they 
were  regarded : 

‘  Close  by  the  ever-burning  brimstone  beds 
Where  Bedloe,  Oates  and  Judas  hide  their  heads 
I  saw  great  Satan  Uke  a  sexton  stand. 

With  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand. 

Digging  three  graves.  •  .  . 

I  asked  the  fiend  for  whom  these  rites  were  meant. 

‘  “  These  graves,”  quoth  he,  “  when  Ufe’s  brief  oil  is  spent. 
When  the  dark  lught  comes  and  they’re  sinking  bedwards, 

I  mean  for  Castles,  Oliver  and  Edwards.”  ’ 
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About  the  panics  which  were  made  the  pretext  for  this  oppres¬ 
sion,  Ward  made  a  slirewd  comment  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandad : 

‘  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  feehng  at  tliis  moment.  Is  there  a  dangerous  spirit  abroad 
or  is  there  not  ?  Canning  says  there  is.  But  an  eloquent  Minister 
is  a  bad  authority  upon  such  a  subject.  An  alarm  is  the  harvest  of 
such  a  personage.’ 

The  dominant  opinions  at  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  just  as  violent  and  extreme  as  those  which  permitted 
the  savage  repressions  of  1794-5,  although  England  was  now 
at  peace  and  the  Jacobin  spectre  had  disappeared.  Lord 
Redesdale  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  in  1817  that  ‘  every  meeting 
‘  for  radical  reform  was  not  merely  a  seditious  attempt  to  under- 
‘  mine  the  existing  constitution  of  Government  by  bringing  it 
‘  into  hatred  and  contempt,  but  was  an  overt  act  of  treasonable 
‘  conspiracy  against  that  constitution  of  Government  including 
‘  the  King  as  its  head.’  Cobbett  dramatised  the  reasoning  of  the 
governing  classes  in  a  very  amusing  dialogue  between  Canning 
and  a  Judge.  Canning  has  been  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  proofs  of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  Radicals,  for  they  are 
so  skilful  in  disguising  their  views  : 

‘  Judge.  Likely  enough,  Mr.  Canning.  But  if  they  really  have 
such  intentions  and  if  you  know  it,  you  can  surely  produce  some 
circumstantial  evidence  of  an  intention  entertained  by  so  many 
men  in  such  various  stations  in  life. 

‘  Mr.  Canning.  Oh  yes.  Circumstances  enough.  Faith  !  Why, 
Sir,  their  evil  intentions  are  so  manifest  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  pass  six  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  their  inten¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  been  forbidden  to  meet  out  of 
doors,  except  in  distinct  parishes.  These  meetings,  were  they  to 
take  place,  are  put  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  who  may 
disperse  the  meetings  at  their  pleasure ;  and  to  prevent  any  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  will  of  the  magistrate,  fine,  imprisonment,  transporta¬ 
tion  or  death  may  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  be  inflicted 
on  any  persons  attending  the  meetings.  Then  the  same  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  there  shall  be  no  meeting,  even  in  a  room,  to  debate  or 
discuss  matters  of  Church  or  State  if  money  be  paid  for  admittance, 
unless  the  room  be  licensed  by  a  magistrate,  and  then  he  may  attend 
and  if  he  please  take  away  the  licence. 

‘  Judge.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you,  Sir  ?  That  Englishmen 
may  not  now  meet  even  in  a  room  to  hear  speeches  or  lectures  on 
government  or  political  economy,  for  instance,  and  pay  for  their 
admission  without  offending  against  the  laws  ?  In  other  words, 
that  it  is  now  a  crime  for  an  Englishman  to  take  admission  money 
to  a  lecture  on  Locke,  Montesquieu  or  Blackstone  ? 
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‘  Mr.  Canning.  Yes,  you  have  precisely  my  meaniug  and  the 
fact.  All  this  I  say  shows  what  a  nest  of  rebellious  and  impious 
villains  these  Radicals  are.  This  is  I  think  circumstantial  proof 
enough  of  their  ■wicked  designs.  But  if  you  want  more,  look  at  the 
laws  for  binding  printers  and  publishers,  for  abolishing  cheap 
publications,  for  banishing  the  villains  when  they  put  forth  anything 
even  tending  to  bring  Parliament  into  contempt.  Look  at  these, 
and  then  doubt  of  their  guilt  if  you  can.’ 

Canning,  whom  Cobbett  satirised  in  this  clever  dialogue, 
was  destined  a  few  years  later  to  win  the  gratitude  and  support 
even  of  such  uncompromising  Radicals  as  Burdett  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  by  the  reforms  which  he  forced  on  his  party  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  display  he  gave  of  Liberal  ideas  in  his  imaginative  foreign 
policy.  In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  small  group  of  Whigs 
to  whom  Holland  belonged,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  refused 
to  allow  old  rancours  or  the  resentments  of  party  to  weaken  their 
enthusiasm  for  a  life-long  opponent,  whose  generous  sympathies 
and  intuitions  had  lifted  England  out  of  the  entanglements  of 
Vienna.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  activities  of  that  group 
lies  outside  the  range  of  Canning’s  ideas.  For  the  historical 
importance  of  Holland  and  his  friends  consists  not  in  their 
relations  with  the  liberalised  Tories,  which  had  as  their  result 
the  financial  reforms  of  the  twenties,  but  in  their  relations  with 
the  uncompromising  Radicals  which  had  as  their  result  the 
Parliamentary  reform  of  1832. 

Now  Holland  and  his  friends,  if  they  escaped  the  ferocious 
delusions  of  their  order,  were  not  of  course  revolutionary  in  their 
sympathies  or  plans.  They  accepted  the  rule  of  their  class  as  a 
permanent  institution.  Hated  and  dreaded  by  Tories  as  violent, 
perverse  and  disloyal,  they  were  despised  by  Radicals  as  luke¬ 
warm,  timid  and  insincere.  In  one  sense  there  seemed  no 
place  for  them  in  politics,  and  no  set  of  men  have  ever  received 
more  abuse  or  less  gratitude  from  their  contemporaries,  or 
perhaps  from  posterity.  Yet  as  we  review,  in  the  calm  of  dis¬ 
tance,  the  political  developement  of  the  century,  two  facts 
become  plain  to  us ;  one,  that  if  a  beginning  was  to  be  made 
with  the  regeneration  or  we  might  say  the  redintegration 
of  English  society  Parliamentary  reform  was  a  vital  necessity, 
and  it  was  essential  to  admit  unenfranchised  England  to 
some  share  in  central  and  local  government :  the  other, 
that  if  Parliamentary  reform  was  to  come  within  a  reasonable 
time  or  to  come  at  all  without  civil  war,  some  co-operation 
between  men  of  the  ruling  class  and  the  Radicals  in  the  cold  was 
indispensable.  It  was  the  function  of  Holland  and  his  friends 
to  make  such  co-operation  possible.  That  co-operation  became 
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possible  because  there  was  a  small  Whig  party  which  fought  the 
coercion  of  1817  as  courageously  as  Fox  had  fought  the  coercion 
of  1794.  Holland  and  his  friends  could  not  have  been  more  zealous 
in  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  Englishmen  menaced  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  class  to  which  they  themselves  belonged, 
if  those  aggressions  had  menaced  their  own  liberties  and  their 
own  interests. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  resisting  this  coercion  that  Holland 
tried  to  temper  the  despotism  of  his  class  and  to  alleviate  the 
wrongs  of  the  poor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  virtually  the 
Trpo^svos  of  the  excluded  classes.  In  1807,  when  Whitbread 
intr^uced  the  first  comprehensive  Education  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  of  his  own  party,  like  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
declared  that  it  was  unnecessary.  Holland  took  a  larger  view 
and  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords.  In  1818  he  sup¬ 
ported  a  motion  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  abuses 
of  charitable  funds  in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  In  1819  he 
strongly  supported  the  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  children  employed  in  factories,  a  measure 
which  some  members  of  his  party  looked  upon  as  economically 
unsound.  The  Game  Laws  he  attacked  as  vigorously  as  Fox 
had  done.  He  was  continually  appealing  for  the  investigation 
of  complaints  into  the  state  of  prisons  or  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  His  experience  as  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  a  debtor  in  the 
Marshalsea  prison,  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  turned  his  mind  to  this  subject,  and  he  made  several 
attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  insolvent  debtors.  His  greatest 
distinction  in  this  connexion  was  his  association  with  the 
splendid  name  of  Romilly;  for  the  Bills  which  that  eloquent 
friend  of  the  oppressed  carried  through  the  Commons,  to  abolish 
the  death  penalty  for  various  forms  of  stealing,  were  confided 
to  his  care  in  the  less  sympathetic  House  of  Lords.  A  legal 
reform  to  which  he  constantly  directed  his  energies  was  the 
revision  of  the  proceedings  in  case  of  libel.  The  practice  of 
attacking  the  Press  by  means  of  ex-officio  informations  for  libel 
had  become  much  more  common.  The  yearly  average  of  infor¬ 
mations  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  1808 
had  been  two  ;  between  1808  and  1811  there  were  forty.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  campaign  waged  during  the  next  few  years 
were  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother.  They  were  sentenced  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  after  a  sxunming-up  from  Ellenborough  who 
declared  that  Brougham,  the  Hunts’  counsel,  was  inoculated 
with  all  the  poison  of  the  libel.  The  most  famous  of  these  trials 
were  the  three  trials  of  William  Hone  for  publishing  a  blasphe- 
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raous  parody.  Hone,  whose  parodies  were  imitations  of  the 
Catechism  and  Litany,  defended  himself  partly  by  the  plea 
that  his  parody  was  not  designed  to  bring  the  Catechism  into 
contempt,  but  only  the  abuses  which  he  had  attacked  by  this 
medium,  and  partly  by  quoting  other  examples  of  parodies  that 
had  gone  unpunished.  Taking  a  hint  from  a  very  courageous 
speech  of  Lord  Grey’s  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  made  great  play 
with  Canning’s  parody  in  the  ‘  Anti- Jacobin  ’ : 

‘  And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 

Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd  and  Lamb  and  Co., 

Tune  all  your  mystic  hearts  to  praise  Lepaux. 

‘  Priestley  and  Wakefield,  humble  holy  men, 

Give  praises  to  his  name  with  tongue  and  pen. 

‘  Thelwall  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go. 

And  for  your  pains  get  peltetl,  praise  Lepaux. 

‘  Praise  him  each  Jacobin  or  fool  or  knave, 

And  your  cropp’d  heads  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

‘  All  creeping  creatures  venomous  and  low, 

Paine,  Williams,  Godwin,  Holcroft,  praise  Lepaux.’ 

The  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  Hone’s 
conviction.  He  was  tried  on  three  separate  indictments. 
Ellenborough  besought  the  jury  to  agree  as  Christians  that 
Hone’s  parodies  were  a  most  infamous  and  profane  libel.  But 
Hone  escaped  and  survived  to  spend  a  tranquil  old  age  in  sub¬ 
editing  a  religious  journal. 

Fox’s  Libel  Act  of  1792,  which  allowed  juries  to  decide  on  the 
character  and  not  merely  on  the  authorship  of  a  publication, 
had  come  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  absolute  extinction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Press.  Without  that  Act  Hone’s  conviction  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Writing  to  Brougham  in  1810, 
Erskine  said  of  that  Act :  ‘  I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  alarms 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  come  upon  us  before  the 
Press  was  established,  it  would  have  been  beat  down  for  ever.’ 
But  the  power  of  the  Attorney-General  to  lodge  an  ex-officio 
information  and  to  keep  this  information  hanging  over  his 
victim  for  several  years,  by  simply  omitting  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
was  a  great  public  danger,  and  Holland  tried  hard  to  abolish  it. 
In  1811  and  in  1812  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  but  was 
beaten  on  both  occasions.  However,  as  we  know  from  his 
Memoirs,  he  did  not  expect  success,  and  his  main  object  was 
to  pledge  the  Whigs  to  this  reform.  But  in  1819  he  contrived 
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to  get  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  system  abolished  by  cleverly 
taking  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  six  Acts, 
and  securing  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  enabled  the  defendant 
to  compel  the  Attorney-General  to  bring  on  the  case  within  a 
year  or  to  abandon  the  prosecution. 

The  actual  achievements  of  the  Whigs  during  the  generation 
that  ended  with  1832  do  not  make  a  very  rich  or  imposing 
record  on  paper.  We  have  already  explained  that  whatever 
they  effect^  could  be  effected  only  in  Opposition.  The  con¬ 
structive  contributions  that  an  Opposition  can  make  are  slight, 
and  apt  to  seem  even  slighter  than  they  are.  But  it 
would  in  any  case  have  been  a  great  moral  advantage  to  the 
country  to  possess  a  small  band  of  men  who  combated  with 
courage  and  constancy  the  besetting  sins  of  the  governing 
classes.  A  spacious  tolerance  was  particularly  valuable  in  a 
public  man  at  a  time  when  the  Catholics  were  still  excluded 
from  elementary  rights  ;  a  humane  resistance  to  oppression  was 
particularly  valuable  at  a  time  when  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
|)oor  counted  for  little  in  the  fear  and  the  prejudices  of  their 
masters.  What  gave  its  sovereign  value  and  Importance  to 
the  conduct  of  the  little  body  of  Whigs  was  that  it  created 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  became 
possible. 

The  policy  of  co-operation  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals 
had  been  advocated  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  twenty  years 
before  the  Reform  Bill  in  an  article  by  Francis  Jeffrey  (January 
1810) : 

‘  The  dangers  and  the  corruptions,  and  the  prodigies  of  the  times, 
have  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  ail  neutraUty  and  moderation  in 
politics  ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  appears  to  us  to  be  divided 
into  two  violent  and  most  pernicious  factions — the  courtiers,  who 
are  almost  for  arbitrary  power,  and  the  democrats,  who  are  almost 
for  revolution  and  repubUcanism.  Between  these  stand  a  small, 
but  most  respectable  band — the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  order — 
the  old  constitutional  Whigs  of  England,  with  the  best  talents 
and  the  best  intentions,  but  without  power  or  popularity,  calumniated 
and  suspected  by  both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with  too  visible 
a  resentment,  aversion  and  alarm.  The  two  great  divisions,  in  the 
meantime,  are  daily  provoking  each  other  to  greater  excesses, 
and  recruiting  their  hostile  ranks,  as  they  advance,  from  the  diminish¬ 
ing  mass  of  the  calm  and  the  neutral.  Every  hour  the  rising  tides 
are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon  which  the  adherents  of 
the  constitution  are  stationed  ;  and  every  hour  it  becomes  more 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  their  encroachment. 

‘  If  the  two  opposite  parties  are  once  permitted  to  shock  together 
in  open  conflict,  there  is  an  end  to  the  freedom,  and  almost  to  the 
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existence  of  the  nation — whatever  be  the  result — although  that  is 
not  doubtful :  and  the  only  human  means  of  preventing  a  con¬ 
summation  to  which  all  things  seem  so  obviously  tending,  is  for 
the  remaining  friends  of  the  constitution  to  unbend  from  their  cold 
and  repulsive  neutrality,  and  to  join  themselves  to  the  more  respect¬ 
able  members  of  the  party  to  which  they  have  the  greatest  affinity  ; 
and  thus,  by  the  weight  of  their  character,  and  the  force  of  their 
talents,  to  temper  its  \nolence  and  moderate  its  excesses,  till  it  can 
be  guided  in  safety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of 
our  liberties.  In  the  present  crisis,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  is  to  the  popular  side  that  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
must  turn  themselves ;  and  that,  if  the  ^Vhig  leaders  do  not  first 
conciliate,  and  then  restrain  the  people — if  they  do  not  save  them 
from  the  leaders  they  are  already  choosing  in  their  own  body,  and 
become  themselves  their  leaders,  by  beemning  their  patrons,  and 
their  cordial,  though  authoritative  advisers — they  will  in  no  long 
time  sweep  away  the  constitution  itself,  the  Monarchy  of  England, 
and  the  Whig  aristocracy,  by  which  that  Monarchy  is  controuled 
and  confirmed,  and  exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity.’ 

W’ard  said  about  this  article  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ivy  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Radicals  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs. 
That  was  a  very  natural  view  to  take  in  1810,  or  in  1820,  or  even 
later,  and  yet  Parliamentary  reform  which  Ward  dreaded  was 
carried  by  that  very  coalition. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a  combination 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  were  almost  overwhelming. 
There  was  to  begin  with  a  fundamental  antithesis  in  their  views 
on  the  Crown  as  well  as  in  their  views  on  democracy.  Burdett 
and  Cobbett  both  wanted  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
whereas  the  Whigs  had  been  fighting  for  half  a  century  to 
reduce  it.  It  would  have  been  natural  and  intelligible  enough 
for  the  champions  of  a  class  which  had  suffered  and  shrunk  at 
the  hands  of  the  oligarchy  to  wish  to  make  the  Crown  more 
powerful  if  the  Crown  were  likely  to  intervene  in  its  defence. 
If  (ieorge  Ill.  and  George  IV.  had  had  the  views  or  the  sympa¬ 
thies  on  which  Louis  XIV.  acted  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign, 
when  he  continually  upheld  the  rights  of  the  peasants  against 
the  great  seigneurs,  the  poor  of  England  would  have  had  good 
reason  to  desire  the  aggrandisement  of  their  influence.  But  in 
{K)int  of  fact  the  ideas  of  the  kings  of  England  on  this 
subject  were  identical  with  the  worst  ideas  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  King’s  message  to  Melville,  regretting  that  he  had  lost 
his  office  ‘  through  inadvertence  ’  and  looking  forward  to  his 
return  to  power,  was  the  measure  of  the  help  that  Radicals  like 
Burdett  might  expect  from  him.  The  Court,  in  point  of  fact, 
shielded  abuses,  increased  corruption,  fostered  the  mast  illiberal 
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views  of  the  governing  class,  and  inspired  vindictive  measures 
against  popular  liberty. 

There  was,  secondly,  of  course  a  great  discrepancy  in  their 
opinions  on  democracy.  Many  of  the  Whigs,  it  is  true,  had 
talked  very  sound  Radical  doctrine  in  their  day.  Both  Fox 
and  Grey  had  gone  to  considerable  lengths  in  1793  and  1797. 
But  by  1811  the  Whigs  had  rather  abated  their  tone.  For  one 
thing,  they  had  formed  the  alliance  with  the  Grenvilles  who  were 
anti-Reformers.  For  another,  the  sweeping  violence  of  the 
democrats  had  frightened  them.  The  Whigs  had  always  been 
afraid  of  abstractions,  and  throughout  these  times  the  general 
alarm  that  was  excited  by  the  French  Revolution  had  roused 
a  larger  world  than  the  governing  class  to  shrink  from  anything 
that  looked  like  a  democratic  principle.  England  was  suffering 
from  a  sort  of  hydrophobia  (to  use  an  expressive  metaphor 
that  was  invented  by  Fox  for  another  situation),  and  the  mere 
whisper  of  Jacobin  was  enough  to  destroy  the  mental  balance 
of  society.  The  effect  of  this  condition  of  things  was  seen  in 
Grey’s  speeches  in  1810  and  1817.  In  1810  Grey,  who  was  a 
particularly  straightforward  and  high-minded  nature,  said  that 
he  was  free  to  confess  that  there  was  some  difference  between 
his  present  sentiments  and  his  former  impressions,  though  he 
had  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  general  opinion  in  favour  of 
reform.  In  1817  he  went  further,  and  said  that  he  had  origin¬ 
ally  favoured  the  enfranchisement  of  householders,  but  that  he 
now  thought  this  would  be  too  sudden  a  change.  In  the  same 
debate  Holland,  who  in  1807  had  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
triennial  parliaments  and  not  opposed  even  to  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  spoke  strongly  against  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments,  adding  that  though  he  was  in  favour  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  he  doubted  whether  the  object  was  attainable 
at  the  moment  owing  to  the  differences  among  the  reformers. 
There  was  thus  a  very  wide  division  between  the  MTiigs  and  the 
Radicals  of  the  school  of  Burdett  and  Cobbett,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  ten  years  after  that  debate  that  Grey^  and  Hollaiid 
took  up  Parliamentary  reform  with  ardour.  The  differences 
in  the  views  of  the  two  parties  as  to  the  scope  reform  should 
take  were  developed  later  in  the  battles  between  the  ‘  West- 
‘  minster  Review,’  the  organ  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals,  and 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  the  organ  of  the  reforming  Whigs. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  controversy  that  Macaulay  laid 
down  in  1829  and  1830  in  this  Review  the  principles  of  reform 
to  which  effect  was  given  two  years  later  in  the  Bill  of  1832. 

To  these  differences  of  opinion  there  were  added  incom¬ 
patibilities  of  temper.  The  Whigs  and  Radicals  wanted  different 
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things.  They  had  also  different  manners  and  different  pre¬ 
judices.  All  the  conditions  made  it  inevitable  that  the  Radicals 
should  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  Whigs.  We  can  see  that 
Cobbett’s  great  power  in  the  country  depended  on  his  success  in 
rousing  the  poor  against  the  rich.  The  great  iconoclast  of  his 
time,  he  wanted  to  destroy  the  poor  man’s  way  of  looking  at  the 
governing  classes.  A  propagandist  who  was  only  concerned  to 
envelope  the  governing  class  and  its  institutions  in  a  general 
disesteem  did  not  pause  to  weigh  very  nicely  the  justice  of  all  his 
accusations.  We  know  what  Place,  who  had  no  weakness  for 
the  Whigs,  thought  of  Cobbett’s  manners,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if  those  manners  which  affronted  Romilly  did  not 
make  it  easy  for  less  democratic  Whigs  to  regard  him  as  an  ally. 
Cobbett,  in  truth,  could  only  achieve  his  great  purpose  by 
methods  that  were  bound  to  alienate  a  set  of  men  who  had  been 
nursed  and  bred  in  the  privileges  that  he  held  up  to  odium  and 
ridicule. 

Cobbett’s  deliberate  intention  of  shocking  society  was  only 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  seemed  to  forbid  any  combined  action 
between  Whigs  and  Radicals.  The  personal  quarrels  of  the 
governing  class  are  managed  and  conducted  more  discreetly 
than  those  of  men  who  have  not  learnt  the  habits  of  office. 
The  reformers’  world  resounded  with  the  recriminations  of  Hunt 
and  Cobbett,  or  of  Cobbett  and  Burdett.  There  was  no  tradition 
of  decorum  to  put  a  veil  over  the  jealousies  and  resentments  of 
these  eager  and  sincere  politicians  whose  passions  were  un¬ 
mistakably  on  the  surface.  And  if  there  was  in  one  sense  too 
little  art  in  their  methods,  in  another  sense  there  was  too 
much.  If  the  polite  Whigs  with  their  hatred  of  a  scene  were 
disgusted  by  the  noisy  quarrels  of  the  Radicals,  they  were  not 
attracted  by  incidents  like  Burdett’s  careful  stage-management 
of  his  arrest  with  his  little  boy  spelling  out  Magna  Charta  on 
his  knee,  or  Cobbett’s  tour  with  the  bones  of  Paine.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  demands  of  the  Radicals  touched  the  Whigs 
very  intimately.  The  Whigs  were  prepared  to  go  some  way  in 
the  direction  of  retrenchment  and  the  abolition  of  sinecures  ; 
but  they  could  not  escape  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  office, 
with  or  without  duties,  was  regarded  as  the  natural  property 
of  the  governing  class.  They  had  rooted  up  a  good  many 
abuses  in  1782,  but  the  large  number  that  remained  may  be 
gathered  from  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  1810, 
which  showed  that  sinecures  absorbed  a  million  and  a  half  a 
year.  To  the  men  who  saw  a  great  part  of  England  destitute 
and  starving  this  seemed  a  wicked  spoliation.  To  the  class  that 
had  been  bred  in  the  ideas  of  the  oligarchy,  it  seemed  a  recom- 
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pease,  perhaps  excessive,  but  still  a  recompense  for  general  public 
services. 

When  Colonel  Barre,  to  whom  Pitt  gave  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Pells  (worth  3000f.),  was  dying.  Dr.  Goodenough  wrote  to 
Sidmouth,  who  had  just  made  him  Dean  of  Rochester  :  ‘  I  under- 
‘  stand  that  Colonel  Barre  is  in  a  very  precarious  state.  I  hope 
‘  you  will  have  the  fortitude  to  nominate  Harry  to  be  his  suc- 
‘  cessor.’  Harry  was  Sidmouth’s  son  and  a  boy  at  Winchester. 
The  father’s  fortitude  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Fortitude  of 
that  kind  was  not  an  uncommon  virtue. 

The  Whigs  contributed  to  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  1817 
in  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  sinecures,  but  they  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  their  class  to  believe  that  a 
political  career  should  be  associated  with  certain  emoluments. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  notice  the  exchange  of 
views  that  passed  between  Holland  and  Francis  Horner  on  this 
subject.  Horner  wrote  from  Pisa  in  December  1816  regretting 
that  the  Whigs  had  ever  taken  up  the  cry  for  the  reduction  of 
sinecures,  but  admitting  that  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  move¬ 
ment. 

‘  As  long  as  the  subject  would  bear  discussion,  I  think  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  much  in  favour  of  sinecures,  under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  their  existence  as  a  fund  of  distribution  by  statesmen 
among  themselves  (to  put  it  in  the  plainest  terms)  was  an  additional 
security  given  to  the  democracy  for  the  efficacy  of  what  we  justly 
reckon  one  of  the  best  marks  of  our  freedom,  that  a  man  may  rise 
from  the  humblest  rank  to  the  highest  office  ;  the  democracy  however 
have  scouted  all  such  argument,  and  1  take  the  discussion  to  be  at  an 
end.’ 

Holland  says  in  his  reply  : 

‘  Retrenchment  and  economy  which  must  include  suppression 
of  sinecures  in  future,  and  as  far  as  the  rights  of  property 
(established  by  legal  decision)  admit  the  reform  of  those  now  exist¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  many  useless  places  miscalled  the 
splendour  of  the  Crown,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  any  party 
who  wishes  to  do  good  authority  and  weight  with  the  people.  They 
must  go.’ 

These  were  the  difficulties  surrounding  any  hopes  of  reform 
that  depended  on  an  understanding  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Radicals.  No  wonder  Ward  thought  them  insuperable.  Yet, 
as  we  know  now,  the  fact  that  the  great  democratic  movement 
did  not  suffer  the  fate  of  so  many  good  movements  in  English 
history  and  scatter  into  thin  air  was  due  to  the  confidence 
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which  the  Radicals  decided  to  repose  in  the  Whigs.  The  forces 
that  made  the  Reform  of  1832  were  partly  the  middle  classes, 
representing  largely  the  type  of  man  of  whose  life  we  get  a 
glimpse  in  Mrs.  Meinertzhagen’s  pages,  partly  the  working  classes 
whose  leader  was  Cobbett.  All  the  echoes  of  the  old  quarrels 
of  Whigs  and  Radicals  were  subdued  for  one  moment  and  that 
moment  was  decisive.  Of  the  ‘  political  unions  ’  that  focussed 
popular  opinion  and  enthusiasm,  that  of  Birmingham  took  the 
lead,  and  it  set  itself  to  ‘  form  a  general  political  uuion  between 
‘  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  people.’  When  the  Reform 
Bill  appeared,  if  it  gave  more  than  many  had  expected  from  the 
Whigs,  it  gave  less,  a  good  deal,  than  the  Radicals  had  asked  for. 
But  the  Radicals  led  by  Place  and  the  political  unions  threw 
themselves  with  ardour  into  the  defence  of  the  Bill.  Cobbett 
recalled  the  constancy  of  Grey  and  Holland  to  the  great  cause 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  gave  the  Bill  the  aid  of  his  tre¬ 
mendous  pen  and  his  tremendous  name.  The  agitation  grew  in  fury 
as  the  excitement  increased.  There  was  talk  of  a  general  refusal 
to  pay  taxes.  Great  processions  and  great  meetings  gave  voice 
to  the  popular  determination  for  reform.  But  all  this  pressure 
was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  moderate  Bill  which  the  Government 
had  introduced  and  the  middle  classes  approved.  This  miracle 
was  due  to  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  with  which  a  few 
men  had  maintained  their  Liberal  faith.  If  Grey  and  Holland 
had  been  led  by  Grenville  to  desert  the  Press  or  the  Radicals,  or 
to  support  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  or  the  Six  Acts ; 
if  those  sympathies  which  Fox  had  left  to  his  friends  had  fouml 
no  refuge,  the  union  of  forces  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
would  have  been  impossible.  In  1795  the  London  Correspond¬ 
ing  Society  passed  a  resolution  thanking  Fox  for  his  resistance 
to  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills.  In  1817,  when  it  was  blowing 
up  for  another  storm  of  coercion  Acts,  Cobbett  and  Hunt  ap¬ 
proached  Grey  and  Holland.  ‘  It  has  happened  more  than 
‘  once  in  the  course  of  my  life,’  said  Holland  in  ‘  Further  Memoirs 
‘  of  the  Whig  Party,’  ‘  that  the  party  called  Jacobins,  Levellers 
‘  or  Radical  Reformers,  after  reviling  the  Whigs  and  strengthen- 
‘  ing  the  High  Church  party  by  lowering  their  opponents,  have 
‘  sought  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
‘  party  they  have  so  traduced.  The  Whigs,  and  let  it  be  spoken 
‘  with  pride,  have  on  such  occasions,  though  smarting  from  the 
‘  recent  ingratitude  of  their  opponents,  been  ever  ready  from 
‘  principle  and  generosity  to  stretch  their  protecting  hands  to 
‘  persons  calumniated  or  persecuted  by  power.’  It  has  been 
the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  the  cult  of  Fox  that 
was  carried  on  at  Holland  House.  It  was  just  because  there 
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was  a  cult  somewhere  in  the  governing  classes  of  the  tradition  of 
Fox’s  championship  of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted,  how¬ 
ever  little  he  might  share  their  ideas,  that  it  became  possible 
for  the  cause  of  reform,  in  spite  of  vindictive  memories  and 
mutual  suspicions,  to  mobilise  an  irresistible  army  in  1832.  We 
may  laugh  at  the  moderation  of  the  Whigs,  their  limited  horizons, 
their  cautious  and  fastidious  ideas.  But  the  zeal  and  resolution 
with  which  they  stood  out  against  the  cruel  regime  of  repression 
are  only  the  more  remarkable  because  the  men  whom  they 
refused  to  see  extinguished  were  preaching  doctrines  they 
dreaded.  It  was  just  because  the  Whig  party  had  had  statesmen 
like  Grey  and  Holland,  Brougham  and  Romilly,  who  had  never 
been  the  accomplices  of  Sidmouth  or  Ellenborough,  who  had 
not  shared  the  guilt  of  the  Six  Acts  or  condoned  the  bloodshed 
of  Peterloo,  that  the  political  unions  and  Cobbett  and  Place 
could  help  to  force  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  Lords.  The  Bill  had 
thus  the  support  of  the  popular  agitation  outside  Parliament. 
But  that  agitation  would  not  have  been  enough  if  the  Whig 
Government  had  not  been  resolute  in  dealing  with  the  Lords. 
In  this  situation  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Whigs  to  alienate 
the  Radicals,  or  for  the  Whigs  to  scare  the  Radicals  from  the 
Bill.  Neither  of  these  things  happened.  The  Whig  Govern¬ 
ment  stood  firm,  and  Holland  himself  it  must  be  noted  was  one 
of  the  stalwarts. 

The  credit  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  must  be  divided 
between  a  few  Whig  aristocrats,  the  great  manufacturers,  and 
the  popular  movement  that  began  in  the  agitations  of  1792 
and  1793,  languished  under  the  first  coercion,  and  was  then 
brought  by  Cobbett  to  its  full  power.  The  actual  changes 
made  by  the  measure  seemed  moderate  in  comparison  with 
the  visions  of  the  democrats ;  but  the  Bill  itself  marked  the 
overthrow  of  an  age  and  a  world  of  prejudice,  custom,  and 
fear.  ‘  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,’  says  the  ‘  Cambridge 
‘  Modern  History,’  ‘  Parliamentary  representation  had  been 
‘  untouched,  and  to  touch  it  was  to  break  the  charm.’  The  Bill 
which  broke  that  charm  was  regarded  as  a  revolution  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  one  side  and  by  Cobbett  on  the 
other.  When  the  Bill  came  it  brought  its  disappointments,  and 
Radicals  found  that  many  of  their  dreams  had  not  come  true. 
But  at  least  it  enabled  England  to  begin  to  overtake  the  dis¬ 
order  and  neglect  in  which  her  civilisation  was  buried,  and  to 
apply  Radical  remedies  to  evils  which  the  governing  classes  had 
come  to  accept  as  the  inevitable  purgatory  of  the  poor. 
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Art.  II.— henry  IRVING. 

1.  The  Life  of  Henry  Irving.  By  Austin  Brereton.  Two 

volumes.  London :  Longmans  and  Co.  1908. 

2.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irving.  By  Bram  Stoker. 

London :  Heinemann.  1907. 

3.  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Ellen  Terry.  London : 

Hutchinson  and  Co.  1908. 

4.  Impressions  of  Henry  Irving.  By  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co.  1908. 

U  ENRY  Irving  brought  greatness  back  to  the  English  stage. 

From  1851,  when  Macready  bade  farewell  to  the  public 
in  ‘  Macbeth,’  to  1874,  when  Irving  first  appeared  in  ^  Hamlet  ’ 
before  a  London  audience,  no  play  of  more  than  ephemeral 
fame  had  been  performed  in  the  capital  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  claim  can  be  admitted  for  the  production  to  rank  with  the 
great  memories  of  our  theatre.  For  the  three  years  previous 
to  this  Irving  was  himself  well  known  for  the  remarkable  power 
of  his  acting,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  to  hail  him  as 
an  artist  of  the  first  order  on  the  strength  of  his  performances 
in  such  plays  as  ‘  The  Bells,’  ‘  Charles  I.’  and  ‘  Richelieu.’  But 
it  was  not  until  the  production  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’  that  his  art  was 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  a  tragic  character  and  a  great 
play.  His  performance  was  an  instant  success ;  the  play  ran 
for  two  hundred  nights,  and  Irving  at  once  stepped  into  the 
position  of  the  leading,  and  the  only,  tragedian  in  England. 
From  this  he  never  receded,  and  when  he  died,  thirty-one  years 
later,  there  passed  from  the  scene  not  only  a  striking  personality 
who  was  known  himself  throughout  England  and  America,  and 
by  Ills  fame  over  all  Europe,  but  a  leader  of  the  stage  to  whom 
thousands  looked  up  with  an  almost  idolatrous  admiration. 

Thanks  to  the  straightforward,  if  somewhat  pedestrian, 
industry  of  Mr.  Austin  Brereton,  whom  Irving’s  family  have 
entrusted  with  his  papers,  we  are  now  able  to  follow  step  by 
step  and  in  the  greatest  detail  the  life  of  a  man  who  at  the 
least  estimation  was  remarkable  in  a  generation  when  remark¬ 
able  men  were  not  rare.  In  this  instance  we  are  more  grateful 
for  the  early  facta  than  in  the  case  of  many  lives.  For  Irving 
was  no  heaven-born  genius  like  Garrick,  who  sprang  at  a  bound, 
no  more  than  twenty-four  years  old,  into  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession  and  extorted  from  Pope  the  judgement :  ‘  That  young 
‘  man  never  had  a  rival  and  never  will  have  a  rival.’  On  the 
contrary,  he  only  raised  himself  to  success  after  a  long  and 
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laborious  apprenticeship.  When  he  first  i)layed  in  London,  in 
1866,  he  had  already  been  on  the  stage  for  ten  yeans,  and 
had  during  that  time  appeared  in  the  astounding  number  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  parts.  In  the  single  play  of 
‘  Hamlet  ’  he  had  undertaken  at  different  times  the  parts  of 
Guildenstern,  Horatio,  the  King,  the  Priest,  the  Ghost,  Osric, 
Laertes,  and  of  Hamlet  himself ;  and  his  experience  ranged 
over  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  farce,  burlesque,  and  panto¬ 
mime.  It  is  perhaps  natural  for  a  biographer  to  lament  in 
his  subject’s  hfe  a  period  untinged  with  the  golden  hues  of 
triumph.  Mr.  Brereton  would  compare  Irving’s  early  years 
to  the  terrible  struggle  that  robbed  Edmund  Kean  of  all 
but  hope  and  genius  ;  but  the  years  spent  in  Edinburgh  and 
Manchester  were  in  truth  a  discipline  most  necessary  to  the 
actor’s  developemeut,  without  which  his  latent  powers  might 
well  have  never  come  to  the  light.  It  was  a  discipline  that 
extended  him  in  every  direction  and,  by  forcing  him  to  assume 
a  range  of  characters  perhaps  unparalleled,  taught  him  two 
secrets  of  inestimable  value  to  an  actor — familiarity  with  an 
audience  under  conditions  of  great  variety,  and  mastery  of  the 
art  of  ‘  making-up.’  By  no  other  means  could  he  conceivably 
have  attained  the  flexibility  he  began  by  completely  lacking. 
Nor  did  he  even  then  want  appreciation  :  the  North  Briton 
found  him  ‘  damned  good,’  as  Claude  Melnotte  in  ‘  The  Lady 
‘  of  Lyons,’  and  applause  was  ‘  liberally  bestowed  on  him  ’ ;  and 
when  he  played  Hamlet  for  the  first  time  at  Manchester  in 
1864  he  received  a  highly  encouraging  reception.  Though  his 
monetary  success  was  naturally  moderate,  he  was  laying  during 
these  years  the  foundations  of  a  popularity  in  the  provinces 
that  was  later  to  prove  an  unfailing  resource. 

‘  Clairon  and  Mole,’  says  Diderot,  naming  the  most  celebrated 
actress  and  one  of  the  finest  actors  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  ^  played  when  they  first  appeared  like  automata  ’ ;  upon 
which  the  learned  translator  of  ‘  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien  ’ 
notes  that  Signor  Mario,  who  ended  by  being  an  actor  of  con¬ 
summate  delicacy  as  well  as  the  best  singer  in  the  world,  began 
by  being  a  stick.  When  Irving  came  to  London  he  was  twenty- 
eight,  older  by  eight  years  than  Mole  when  he  first  trod  the 
boards  of  the  Comedie  Fran(,‘aise ;  and  he  was  still  a  stick. 

‘  He  was  stiff  with  self-consciousness,’  says  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
playing  with  him  for  the  first  time  a  year  later  ;  ‘  his  eyes  were 
‘  didl  and  his  face  heavy.  The  piece  we  played  was  Garrick’s 
‘  boiled-down  version  of  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  he, 

‘  as  Petruchio,  appreciated  the  humour  and  everything  else  far 
‘  more  than  I  did,  as  Katherine ;  yet  he  played  badly,  nearly 
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‘  as  badly  as  I  did.’  The  part  was  a  hai-d  one  for  him,  totally 
unsuited  to  his  capacity,  but  the  incident  is  not  therefore  unfair 
to  record ;  for  if,  according  to  a  sage  maxim,  we  are  to  judge 
talent  at  its  best  and  character  at  its  womt,  we  must  still  be 
prepared  to  judge  talent  at  its  w'orst  if  we  wish  to  fathom  and 
to  understand  it.  Miss  Terry,  incomparable  witness,  whose 
brilliant  shafts  of  criticism,  fledged  as  they  are  with  tenderness, 
do — thank  heaven  ! — criticize,  hints  that  Irving’s  badness  as 
Petruchio  was  due  to  want  of  technique — she  herself  having 
been  saturated  with  theatrical  experience  from  the  age  of  eight. 
Doubtless  up  to  a  point  it  was ;  but  the  interesting  fact  for  us 
is  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  badness.  In  after-years  he  was 
bad  in  not  a  few  parts  ;  but  he  was  not  a  stick.  Now  his  spirit 
was  still  imprisoned  ;  he  was  successful  more  by  his  indomitable 
determination  than  by  real  skill  in  expressing  the  powerful 
feelings  that  were  cramped  by  a  harsh  exterior.  Yet  good 
judges  perceived  the  true  mettle  of  him  thus  early  in  his  career. 

‘  In  twenty  years  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  English  stage  ’ 
said  G.  H.  Lewes  ;  and  George  Eliot  answered  ‘  He  is  there, 

‘  I  think,  already.’ 

The  man  to  whom  this  prophetic  compliment  was  paid  was 
far  from  the  type  of  great  actor — a  Sonnenthal  or  a  Macready, 
with  strong,  mobile  features,  well-formed  limbs,  and  the  imposing 
brow  that  Tragedy  has  brushed  with  her  wing.  He  was  tali 
and  gaunt  of  frame,  with  hawk  nose,  chin  slightly  bulldog, 
sloping  forehead,  and  smallish  eyes ;  noticeable  only — again 
Miss  Terry  helps  us — for  his  profound  melancholy. 

‘  He  looked  conceited,  and  almost  .savagely  proud  of  the  isolation 
in  which  he  lived.  There  was  touch  of  exaggeration  in  his  appear¬ 
ance — a  dash  of  Werther,  a  few  flouri.she8  of  Jingle !  Nervously 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  self-conscious,  suffering  deeply  from  his  inability 
to  express  himself  through  his  art,  Henry  Irving  in  1867  was  a  very 
different  person  from  the  Henrv  Irving  who  called  on  me  ...  in 
1878.’ 

Words  could  not  give  a  clearer  idea  of  a  man. 

‘  Roscius  deceas’d,  each  high  aspiring  Play’r 
Push’d  all  his  int’rest  for  the  vacant  Chair  :  ’ 

Roscius  indeed  was  gone  from  out  of  England  :  Charles  Kean, 
an  actor  often  called  ‘scholarly,’  devoid,  in  other  words,  of 
inspiration,  had  virtually  disappeared  in  1859  ;  Samuel  Phelps, 
a  man  of  talent,  but  more  important  as  manager  than  as  actor, 
had  in  1862  relinquished  the  Sadler’s  Wells  theatre  after  nearly 
twenty  years  there,  and  was  in  the  decline  of  his  powers ;  and 
few  aspired  to  fill  even  their  places.  Alone  among  our  actors 
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Irving  nourished  a  high  ambition  and  ceaselessly  worked  to 
attain  it. 

‘  He  thought  of  nothing  else,  cared  for  nothing  else  ;  worked  day 
and  night ;  went  without  his  dinner  to  buy  a  book  that  might  be 
helpful  in  studjdng,  or  a  stage  jewel  it  might  be  helpful  to  wear. 

.  .  .  Once  he  bought  a  sword  with  a  jewelled  hilt,  and  hung  it  at 
the  foot  of  his  b^.  All  night  he  kept  getting  up  and  striking 
matches  to  see  it,  shifting  its  position,  rapt  m  admiration  of  it.’ 

The  chance  for  which  Irving  was  preparing  himself  came 
when  in  1871  Colonel  Bateman,  an  enterprising  American 
manager,  took  the  Lyceum  Theatre  and  offered  him  the  place 
of  leading  actor  in  the  company.  The  theatre  had  an  unlucky 
reputation,  that  was  not  belied  by  the  first  venture  of  the  new 
management,  an  adaptation  from  a  German  play  based  on 
George  Sand’s  story  ‘  La  Petite  Fadette.’  Irving,  who  since 
his  arrival  in  London  had  earned  a  name  as  a  fine  stage  villain 
by  his  performance  of  Bill  Sikes  in  a  version  of  ‘  Oliver  Twist  ’ 
and  as  the  adventurer  of  comedy  in  Albery’s  play  ‘  The  Two 
‘  Roses,’  had  a  poor  part.  The  piece  was  withdrawn  after  a 
month,  only  to  be  replaced  by  ‘  Pickwick,’  another  failure,  in 
spite  of  Irving’s  vivacious  study  in  grotesque  as  Alfred  Jingle ; 
and  Bateman,  disgusted  by  his  losses,  had  almost  decided  to 
return  to  America,  where  he  offered  Irving  to  continue  his 
engagement.  Irving  was  for  going  on,  and  pressed  upon  Bate¬ 
man  a  translation  of  ‘  Le  Juif  Polonais,’  by  Erckmann  and 
Chatrian.  Bateman  was  doubtful  of  its  success,  but  yielded  ; 
and  ‘  The  Bells  ’  was  produced  on  November  21.  That  evening 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the  Lyceum,  which  became  for  thirty 
years  the  chief  theatre  in  London.  The  town  was  fascinated 
by  Irving’s  performance  of  Mathias.  Forty-one  metropolitan 
newspapers  published  laudatory  criticisms  of  it,  and  so  enduring 
was  its  attraction  that  the  play  remained  in  Irving’s  repertory 
until  his  death.  He  played  the  part  in  all  over  eight  hundred 
times,  and,  says  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  in  a  significant  phrase,  ’  as 
‘  years  rolled  on  it  became  in  ever  greater  demand.’ 

‘  The  Bells  ’  is  far  from  being  a  first-rate  play.  Its  original 
has  dropped  out  of  the  French  theatre,  where  good  plays  have 
a  longer  life  than  in  England,  and  George  Sand’s  ‘  Claudie  ’ 
can  still  be  played  with  success.  To  what,  then,  was  its  enormous 
vogue  due  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  :  to  what  his 
friend  and  observant  admirer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock,  well  calls 
‘  the  magnetic  personality  of  Henry  Irving.’  It  was  not  the 
case  of  a  play  presented  (for  there  is  nothing  in  ‘  The  Bells  ’ 
but  Mathias)  by  Irving ;  it  was  Irving  presented  in  a  play. 
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that  thrilled  and  delighted  the  public.  Essentially  what  the 
Germans  call  a  ‘  Virtuosenstiick,’  Irving  made  it  even  more  so. 
Played  at  the  Fraiif  ais,  ‘  Le  Juif  Polonais  ’  was  a  study  in 
realism :  Mathias  was  a  real  burgomaster,  a  comfortable, 
undoubted  Alsatian,  terrified  by  the  occurrence  of  real  events 
which  recalled  his  crime ;  and  Got  in  the  part  was  as  real  and 
impressive  as  were,  no  doubt,  Talien  and  Coquelin  before  him. 

‘  You  a  burgomaster  !  ’  Bateman  had  scoffed  at  Irving’s  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  was  right.  Irving  was  not  in  the  least  a  burgo¬ 
master,  not  at  all  ALatian ;  he  removed  the  action  from  the 
real  to  the  romantic  and  supernatural ;  the  visit  in  the  original 
of  another  Polish  Jew  who  unconsciously  recalls  his  crime  to 
the  murderer  gave  place  to  a  claptrap,  if  effective,  vision  of  the 
crime  itself  ;  and  Mathias’  dream  of  the  trial  where  he  is  forced 
by  a  mesmerist  to  confess  his  guilt,  which  was  played  by  Got 
on  a  fuUy  lighted  stage,  was  at  the  Lyceum  a  scene  of  terrible 
mystery,  in  which  the  light  fell  on  Irving  alone  and  all  the  rest 
was  darkness.  The  play  ceased  to  be  the  history  of  anyone  in 
particular ;  it  became  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  Irving’s 
histrionic  art.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  had 
another  so  excellent  for  this  one  purpose.  There  were  parts 
which  showed  one  or  another  of  his  qualities  in  a  more  marked 
degree — Richard  III.  his  fierce,  sardonic  humour ;  Shylock  his 
dignity,  so  humble  yet  so  majestic  ;  King  Lear  his  power  to 
portray  suffering ;  but  Mathias  gave  room  for  the  exercise  of 
almost  all.  The  terrible  laugh,  the  sense  of  mental  anguish, 
the  foreboding  of  doom,  the  final  physical  collapse,  worked  here 
on  Irving’s  audience  the  more  completely  because  there  was 
less  to  distract  their  attention  from  the  actor.  Above  all,  the 
communication  of  mystery,  awful,  compelling,  unrelatable, 
which  was  his  chief  power,  was  effective  in  ‘  The  Bolls.’  His 
acting  of  the  hypnotised  character  hypnotised  the  spectator. 
The  eeriness  of  it  was  enough  to  make 

‘  Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  pari 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end.’ 

It  was  this  that,  though  plays  came  and  went,  failed  heavily 
or  succeeded  prodigiously,  stood  Irving  in  good  stead  to  the 
end  ;  this  that  became,  as  years  rolled  on,  in  ever  greater  demand  : 
his  personal  magnetism. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  by  this  that  Irving  had  no  sense 
of  character.  Without  that  it  would  manifestly  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  attack  successfully  the  hundreds  of  parts 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  helped  to  liberate  his  genius.  But  it  is 
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not  unjust  to  say  that  he  had  in  far  greater  degree  the  sense  of 
situation — the  gift,  that  is,  of  realising  and  executing  the  stroke, 
by  look  or  gesture,  that  is  at  each  particular  moment  the  most 
effective.  His  acting,  besides,  had  a  reflective  quality  that 
combined  with  this  command  of  the  moment  to  produce  in  the 
spectator  a  sensation  of  penetrating  psychological  insight,  as 
though  a  man’s  mind  were  exposed  before  him,  turned  in  upon 
itself  and  making  public  confession  of  its  inmost  thoughts.  To 
change  him  from  the  man  obsessed  by  himself  that  Miss  Terry 
has  sketched  to  the  man  that  could  thus  obsess  others  needed 
time  and  the  authority  born  of  success ;  but  throughout  his 
maturity,  prolonged  nearly  to  the  end  of  life  by  a  will  and 
frame  ‘  compact  of  steel  and  whipcord,’  as  Mr.  Stoker  says,  his 
method  of  mastery  was  the  same.  It  was  his  power  of  execution 
that  ripened,  not  his  treatment  of  character  that  changed  ; 
from  the  first  it  was  the  same  irony  that  cut,  the  same  satanic 
domination  that  appalled,  the  same  pathos  that  appealed,  the 
same  weird  atmosphere  that  threatened  while  it  charmed. 

Since  Diderot  first  *  propounded  it,  the  question  whether  an 
actor  experiences  the  feelings  that  he  expresses  in  his  stage 
character,  has  been  often  and  keenly  debat^.  On  this  Diderot 
himself  probably  comes  nearest  the  truth  when  he  says  that  an 
actor  imagines  an  ideal  type  and  then  imitates  it ;  meaning 
apparently  thereby  that  the  actor  does  experience  his  stage 
feelings,  but  in  imagination  alone — he  is  not  ‘  sensible  ’  to  them 
in  the  moment  of  acting.  This  Diderot  supports  with  numerous 
instances  of  actors  who  at  moments  of  great  passion  on  the 
stage  have  completely  retained  their  wits  and  adjusted  their 
garters  or  moved  the  furniture  or  made  remarks  to  those  playing 
with  them  totally  disconnected  from  and  even  contrary  to  the 
feeling  required  by  the  scene.  Most  playgoers  have  witnessed 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  A  telling  modern  instance  was 
when  Ruy  Bias  in  the  play  of  the  same  name  had  to 
pick  up  from  the  ground  and  cover  with  kisses  a  handkerchief 
dropped  by  the  queen.  One  evening,  playing  the  part, 
Mounet-Sully,  the  greatest  tragedian  in  France  since  Talma, 
reached  this  point ;  the  tiny  piece  of  lace  dropped,  but 
fluttered  too  far  and  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights  was  lost 
from  the  actor’s  view.  An  instant’s  hesitation  and  the  scene 
would  have  been  spoilt ;  but  he,  palpitating  with  the  emotion 


‘  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien  ’  was  written  in  1773,  revised 
about  1778,  but  was  first  published  posthumously  in  1830.  It  was, 
however,  probably  known  in  private  to  several  persons  before  this 
date. 
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of  his  part,  stooped,  gathered,  and  passionately  pressed  to  his 
heart — nothing !  Now,  had  the  emotion  been  a  matter  of 
actual,  present  experience  this  could  not  have  been,  for  the 
cause  of  it,  the  sight  and  possession  of  the  handkerchief,  was 
absent,  and  no  feeling  would  consequently  have  been  aroused. 
Yet  the  feeling  was  expressed,  and  thus  proves  to  us  that  the 
motive  of  it  lay  not  in  the  reality  of  then  and  there,  but  in  the 
type  present  in  the  actor’s  imagination.  Irving  himself,  in 
considering  this  question,  thought  that  an  actor  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ‘  a  double  consciousness,’  and  his  own  career  furnished 
good  instances  of  its  working.  For  us  now,  however,  a  more 
important  question  is  how  the  actor’s  consciousness  is  directed 
towards  a  particidar  character  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  the 
result  we  see.  How  is  the  imaginary  type  (taking  that  for  a 
sufficient  hypothesis)  constructed  ?  How  is  it  that  for  the  same 
part  it  differs  so  much  in  two  actors  V 

The  theatre,  it  was  well  said,  is  an  iconoclast  to  those  who 
hold  theories  of  the  drama.  In  the  study  much  argument, 
and  ingenious,  may  be  brought  to  show  that  the  ‘  Bacchae  ’ 
of  Euripides  was  a  satire  on  revivalism  and  Pentheus  a  tragic 
victim  ;  on  the  stage  it  is  undeniably  melodrama  and  Pentheus 
a  villain.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  hardly  possible  in 
reading  to  grasp  the  whole  movement  of  a  play ;  the  scope  is 
too  great,  the  action  too  complex.  With  the  individual  characters 
in  a  play  the  case  is  different ;  them  we  apprehend  best  on  the 
undisturbed  sofa.  So  that,  whereas  we  test  the  merit  of  a  play 
as  play,  solely  by  its  effect  on  the  stage,  we  test  the  merit  of 
an  actor’s  rendering  of  a  character  by  our  own  solitary  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  ‘  Mr.  Dash’s  creation,’  ‘  Mr. 

‘  Blank’s  conception  ’  of  a  part :  these  are  the  gUb  phrases  for 
the  process  of  the  actor’s  rendering.  ‘  It  was  truly  a  creation,’ 
says  Mr.  Stoker  of  Irving  as  Digby  Grant.  ‘  He  created  Mathias,’ 
says  Mr.  Brereton.  But  it  is  the  author  who  conceives  a  character 
in  a  certain  situation ;  the  creation,  in  so  far  as  the  word  is 
applicable  at  all,  is  his.  Can  there,  then,  be  a  conception  of  a 
conception  ?  A  creation  of  what  is  already  in  being  ?  Our 
phrases,  it  would  seem,  advance  us  but  little  in  the  way  of 
explanation. 

An  actor,  it  is  evident,  is  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
a  character  in  a  play  as  anybody  else  who  reads  it.  He  appre¬ 
hends  it  through  the  intelligence  that  is  common  to  him  and  to 
us  all ;  and  it  is  then  his  further  business  to  render  the  character 
by  his  special  imaginative  and  mimetic  powers  as  a  living, 
speaking,  moving  figure.  He  has  no  more  to  go  on  in  this  than 
we  in  reading  the  written  words  by  which  the  author  has 
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expressed  his  conception.  If  the  character  is  one  conceived  by 
a  master-mind,  a  Sophocles  or  a  Shakespeare,  subtle,  complex, 
and  complete,  it  is  probable  that  our  ordinary  minds  will  not 
at  once  or  by  themselves  apprehend  it  truly ;  partial,  or  even 
wrong  ideas  of  it  may  prevail  and  a  full  understanding  may  not 
be  arrived  at  for  a  long  time.  But  there  is  only  one  conception 
— that  is,  the  poet’s  ;  and  we  do  not  multiply  conceptions  of  the 
character  by  misapprehending  it  any  more  than  in  real  life 
we  endow  a  man  with  more  than  one  character  by  taking  different 
views  of  him.  If  our  mental  vision  were  perfect,  there  would 
be  no  two  views  of  an  imagined  character  :  we  should  all  appre¬ 
hend  from  the  poet’s  delineation  what  his  conception  was. 
But  since  our  vision  is  usually  very  far  from  perfect,  we  get  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  character,  some  sides  of  it  touching 
perspective  spots  in  our  mind,  while  others  are  unheeded  ;  and 
inherited  traits,  differences  in  training  and  environment,  give  us 
indefinitely  varying  powers  of  perception.  All  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  actor.  He  does  not  neatly  construct  a  theory  of  a  character, 
as  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  term  ‘  conception,’  which 
he  then  puts  into  practice  :  he  apprehends  it,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
with  his  limited  faculties  and  then  renders  his  apprehension 
according  to  his  ability.  It  will  not  be  real  praise  to  say  that  he 
has  a  new  conception,  or  a  striking  or  an  interesting  conception 
of  such  and  such  a  part :  the  execution  may  be  excellent,  his  per¬ 
ception  may  add  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  character,  but 
the  newer  and  the  more  striking  his  ‘  conception  ’  of  the  part, 
the  worse  will  his  performance  be  as  a  true  rendering.  For  he 
will  in  reality  be  rendering,  not  the  character  conceived  by  the 
author,  but  one  quite  different ;  just  as  it  was  said  of  a  musical 
virtuoso  that  he  ought  to  be  praised,  not  for  giving  a  fresh 
rendering  of  a  certain  work  by  Beethoven,  but  for  playing  an 
original  composition  of  his  own,  the  notes  of  which  happened 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  written  in  another  work  by 
Beethoven.  The  true  praise  to  give  an  actor  would  be  to  declare 
him  to  have  embodied  the  author’s  conception  in  all  its  fullness  ; 
it  may  not  have  been  merited,  but  it  was  the  highest  praise 
possible  when  Pope  said  of  Macklin  in  Shylock, 

‘  This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakespeare  drew'.’ 

To  take  an  example  from  the  present  day  is  more  dangerous ; 
but  who  would  commend  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  for  his 
‘  creation  ’  or  his  striking  ‘  conception  ’  of  Handet  ?  His  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  character  is  the  embodiment  of  Shakespeare’s 
conception. 
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And  as  physiological  differences  give  us  powers  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  differing  between  man  and  man,  so  physical  differences  affect 
the  power  of  execution  among  actors.  Curiously  enough,  actors 
themselves  and  their  admirers  will  violently  dispute  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  physique  in  acting.  ‘  What  makes  a  popular  actor  ?  ’ 
said  Irving.  ‘  Physique  !  What  makes  a  great  actor  ?  Imagi- 
‘  nation  and  sensibility.’  And  Miss  Terry  rails  at  critics — ‘  sharp 
‘  of  eye,  yet  how  dull  of  vision  !  ’ — who  think  otherwise.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  bodily  graces  are  of  cardinal  worth  in  a  player. 
In  this  art  the  body  is  the  instrument,  and  if  the  instrument 
be  not  of  fine  quality,  the  performance  must  assuredly  suffer ; 
and  just  as  English  orchestras  are  said  to  be  superior  to  their 
foreign  rivals  because  our  musicians,  contrary  to  Continental 
practice,  use  their  best  instruments  for  concert  playing,  so  an 
actor  finely  gifted  in  his  body  will  rise  above  one  of  equal  mental 
attainments  but  poorer  outward  show.  Eye,  limb  and  voice 
will  not  of  themselves  suffice  ;  nor  is  imagination,  though  alone 
it  is  worth  more  than  them,  unaided  and  unclothed,  of  power 
enough.  To  attain  the  topmost  heights  all  these  must  be  found 
together.  What  is  it  that  people  remember  in  Salvini  ?  His 
immense  and  exquisite  voice,  fit  to  express  every  shade  of 
passion,  and  his  noble  presence.  What  is  most  celebrated  in 
Sarah  Bernhardt  ?  La  voix  d’or.  For  what  is  the  name  of 
Spranger  Barry  remembered  ?  His  ‘  silver  tongue.’  The  best 
equipment  of  all  for  an  actor  will  be  that  in  which  there  are 
fewest  idiosyncrasies,  the  type  which  in  repose  approaches  most 
nearly  the  ideal  statue  and  is  always,  even  when  most  animated, 
in  perfect  proportion.  A  marked  idiosyncrasy  is  bad,  for  it 
by  so  much  cuts  off  the  actor  from  the  portrayal  of  a  character 
to  which  it  is  inappropriate.  Even  a  defect  in  physique  by 
comparison  with  another  may  seriously  injure  a  performance, 
and  thus  Garrick,  who  was  not  handsome,  was  surpassed  on  one 
occasion  by  Barry,  an  actor  of  otherwise  inferior  accomplishment, 
who  was.  ‘  Sir,’  said  a  witness,  ‘  Barry,  Sir,  was  as  much 
‘  superior  to  Garrick  in  Romeo,  as  York  Minster  is  to  a  Methodist 
‘  chapel.’  Yet  Garrick’s  physique  gifted  him  to  portray  a  wider 
range  of  character  than  any  actor  before  or  after  him  :  the 
lithe,  well-shaped  figure,  fine  head,  and  face  that  had  no  special 
characteristic  beyond  its  intelligence,  were  equally  suited  to 
tragedy,  pathos,  high  or  low  comedy,  and  farce.  His  face  in 
ordinary  life  did  not  suggest  an  actor’s ;  one  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  merchant,  lawyer,  or  politician.  And  just  by 
this  reason  he  became  supreme  :  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  in 
him  the  expression  of  feeling  consonant  with  the  words  of  his 
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part.  His  countenance  became  the  most  sensitive  man  had 
ever  looked  on. 

‘  Garrick,’  says  Diderot,  who  knew  him,  ‘  will  put  his  head  between 
two  folding-doors,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  seconds  his  ex¬ 
pression  will  change  from  wild  delight  to  temperate  pleasure,  from 
this  to  tranquillity,  from  tranquillity  to  surprise,  from  that  to  sorrow, 
from  sorrow  to  the  air  of  one  overwhelmed,  from  that  to  fright, 
from  fright  to  horror,  from  horror  to  despair,  and  thence  he  will 
go  up  again  to  the  point  from  which  he  started.’ 

Only  the  complete  absence  of  native  peculiarity  could  make 
this  possible.  Thus,  too,  in  our  own  time  Mounet-Sully  has 
sustained  with  equal  success  the  characters  of  (Edipus,  Hamlet 
and  Othello,  of  Victor  Hugo’s  romantic  heroes,  of  a  gentleman 
in  modern  comedy,  of  Jupiter  in  Molicre’s  ‘  Amphitryon,’  and  of 
the  old  workman  in  Coppee’s  ‘  La  Grcve  des  Forgerons.’  Yet 
even  Mounet-Sully,  wonderfully  endowed  though  he  be  with 
the  body  of  an  athlete,  a  voice  that  seemingly  contains  all  notes 
of  the  organ,  and  the  front  of  Jove  himself,  is  limited  in  his 
plapng  by  the  very  heroism  and  grandeur  of  his  build,  that  could 
not  be  constrained  to  represent  a  tame  or  lowly  personage. 

Far  different  from  the  physical  gifts  of  these  two  actors 
were  those  of  Irving.  At  the  height  of  his  career  he  said  to 
Miss  Terry  :  ‘  I  was  thinking  how  strange  it  is  that  I  should  have 
made  the  reputation  I  have  as  an  actor  with  nothing  to  help  me — 
no  equipment.  My  legs,  my  voice — everything  has  been  against 
me.  For  an  actor  who  can’t  walk,  can’t  talk,  and  has  no  face 
to  speak  of.  I’ve  done  pretty  well.’  It  was  only  too  true.  His 
imagination,  his  great  artistic  intelligence,  the.se  had  learnt  to 
shine  through  the  stubborn  face,  loosened  the  dogged  jaw, 
given  keenness  to  the  eyes  and  expressiveness  to  the  thin  mouth  ; 
the  brow  had  grown  ma.ssive  through  their  stress,  the  whole 
head  ascetic  and  noble  ;  but  they  could  not  mend  his  figure. 
Ungainly  angles  jutted  from  him,  his  leg  dragged  awkwardly 
behind  him,  he  constantly  stood  with  one  knee  bent  and  the 
other  rigid,  a  posture  anything  but  dignified.  He  knew  that 
it  was  so,  knew  that  he  could  not  pronounce  vowels  and  said 
‘  Gud  ’  for  ‘  God,’  for  he  once  asked  Miss  Terry,  and  she  could 
not  escape  admitting  the  truth.  Again  and  again  his  biographer 
declares  that  he  mastered  these  defects ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
they  remained  with  him  to  the  end  and  hampered  his  art  as 
perhaps  no  other  actor’s  art  has  been  hampered.  The  comedian 
Delaunay,  who  had  the  most  perfect  voice  in  France,  used  to 
say  that  he  had  made  it  himself,  for  at  the  beginning  he  spoke 
like  a  crow.  It  is  pos.sible  that  Irving’s  was  not  strong  enough 
to  be  susceptible  of  such  an  improvement  by  training,  however 
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severe,  for  tlie  parts  he  played  were  long  and  there  almost  always 
came  a  moment  when  the  overtaxed  voice  gave  way.  At  such 
times  he  seemed  to  cease  to  speak  altogether  and  to  produce  a  suc- 
(lession  of  hoarse  grunts  in  which  words  were  undistinguishable. 

No  one  doubts  that  elocution  is  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the 
art  of  acting.  How,  then,  can  we  be  justified  in  speaking  of 
Irving  as  a  great  actor  and  in  saying  that  he  brought  back 
greatness  to  our  stage,  when  on  his  own  showing  he  failed  to 
master  one  essential  of  his  business  ?  A  claim  might  perhaps 
be  based  on  the  extent  of  his  success,  which  for  the  space  of  a 
generation  kept  him  in  the  public  eye,  on  the  degree  in  which  he 
raised  his  profession  in  general  estimation,  on  the  renewed  and 
wider  interest  produced  by  his  work  in  the  plays  of  Shake.sj)eare. 
Hut  greatness  does  not  verily  lie  in  any  of  these  things.  It  is  a 
[wrsonal  quality,  to  be  found  as  much,  and  as  rarely,  in  real  life 
as  on  the  stage,  and  depends  in  no  way  upon  the  amount  of  work 
done.  We  recognise  it  in  a  man  or  in  his  work  simply  by  being 
made  aware  instinctively  of  its  presence.  It  is  an  impression 
that  is  communicable  but  cannot  be  analysed,  wrought  by 
emotion  of  whatever  sort,  intense  in  degree  and  grand  in  scope. 
No  one,  for  instance,  doubts  that  Mirabeau,  who  accomplished 
little,  was  a  great  man,  while  none  would  so  think  of  Sieyes,  who 
did  much  ;  nor  do  we  call  Walpole  great,  who  helped  to  transform 
England,  though  Cromwell,  whose  work  was  undone  almost  within 
his  lifetime,  takes  us  with  him  to  the  heights.  Giorgione  was 
great  among  painters,  though  we  have  little  from  his  brush,  and 
Keats  among  poets,  though  his  works  go  into  one  small  volume. 
Similarly,  an  actor  impresses  us  by  his  greatness  directly,  no 
matter  what  his  accomplishment  or  method  may  be  ;  and  the.s<' 
may  be  criticised,  even  condemned,  apart,  but  cannot  destroy, 
if  it  is  in  him,  that  power  to  radiate  emotion  that  we  call  genius. 
Witness  a  recent  description,  by  a  writer  of  exceptional  compe¬ 
tence,  of  Fechter. 

‘  Indeed,  the  effect  he  produced  was  hardly  dependent  on  the 
play.  It  rested  rather  upon  something  innately  heroic  in  himself, 
something  that  left  the  spectator  with  a  feeling  of  security  from 
the  first  note  struck  by  the  actor,  that  the  issue,  however  grave, 
and  however  perilous  its  intermediate  passages,  must  leave  him 
undefeated  at  the  last.’ 

This  prized  power  of  victory  was  Irving’s  :  an  atmosphere 
emanated  from  him  that  conquered  his  audience,  heart  and 
head  ;  and  they  worshipped  him  for  it.  It  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  Fechter,  who  it  is  said  could  make  tinsel 
seem  gold,  but  when  he  touched  gold  made  tinsel  of  it.  He 
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could  not  stand  the  test  of  tragedy,  but  conquered  only  the 
realms  of  ‘  high-falutin’  ’  artifice.  To  Irving,  on  the  other  hand, 
tragedy  was  the  goal.  He  leaped  into  fame,  as  we  have  .seen, 
with  ‘  The  Bells,’  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  confirmed 
his  success  in  Wills’  miserably  .sentimental  and  unhistoric 
‘  Charles  I.’  and  in  Lord  Lytton’s  ‘  Richelieu  ’ ;  but  the  seal  was 
set  on  his  talent  by  the  performance  of  ‘  Hamlet.’  The  great 
emotions  of  tragedy  did  not  destroy  his  spell,  but,  contrary 
again  to  his  manager’s  expectation,  enhanced  its  effect. 

Hamlet  was  a  good  part  for  him  in  which  to  invade  the 
highest  kingdom  of  the  stage,  because  it  was  the  least  unsuited 
to  his  physique.  The  fatiguing  slowness  of  his  movements 
was  not  here  out  of  place,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Hamlet, 
though  active,  should  be  powerful  and  well-knit.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  was  of  the  right  temper  to  reproduce  the  depth  of  Hamlet’s 
mind  and  the  exa.speration  caused  by  his  situation,  while  the 
bizarrerie  of  his  voice  and  shape  perhaps  only  increased  the 
impression  of  distraction.  His  tenderness  with  Ophelia,  his 
.scorn  for  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  were  matchless  ;  and  he 
played  with  such  restrained  intensity  that  from  beginning  to  end 
he  seemed,  as  Hazlitt  said  of  the  character,  to  be  ‘  thinking  aloud.’ 
Though  there  were  complaints  of  his  indistinct  utterance,  his 
mind  was  so  bent  on  the  thoughts  to  which  he  gave  expre.ssion 
that  the  inner  life  of  Hamlet,  which  is  indeed  all  the  play,  was 
illumined  before  the  spectators  in  the  whiteness  of  its  heat. 

Nothing  in  the  part  of  the  scholar  and  prince  was  beyond 
Irving’s  powers,  but  there  w'ere  unhappil)’-  few  parts  of  fir.st-rate 
importance  of  which  this  can  be  said.  Whenever  the  necessity 
was  forced  on  him  of  expressing  physical  violence,  great  bodily 
passion  of  whatever  kind,  the  body  betrayed  him.  The  effort 
to  get  from  the  instrument  more  than  it  was  capable  of  was 
tremendous,  and  by  sheer  force  succeeded  in  persuading  many 
of  his  admirers  to  forget  how  poor  was  the  result  compared  with 
the  true  notes  it  could  sound  ;  but  it  was  painful,  shocking, 
inartistic  often,  but  for  its  earnestness  ludicrous.  An  able 
critic  remarked  of  the  Richelieu  that  though  ‘  the  actor’s  ardour 
‘  evoked  storms  of  applause  ’  at  the  decisive  moment,  yet  ‘  his 
‘  vehemence  has  something  more  of  deliriousness  about  it  than 
‘  the  situation  demands,  involving  a  total  loss  of  the  cardinal’s 
‘  dignity.’  Another  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  speech  in 
which  Richelieu  launches  the  curse  of  Rome  on  his  enemy, 

‘  the  pit  rose  and  literally  yelled  for  Mr.  Irving.  But  what  had 
been  done  ?  Voice,  strength,  and  energy  overtaxed  ;  one  of  those 
whirlwinds  of  noise  which  created  applause  mainly  owing  to  an 
irresistible,  but  still  unhealthy,  excitement.’ 
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Declamation  being  foreign  to  him,  and  the  grand  gestures  of 
force  with  which  an  actor  can  seem  to  sweep  the  stage  (though, 
as  we  see,  he  did  not  shirk  the  task),  Irving  relied  for  large 
effects  upon  his  masterly  manipulation  of  the  stage  as  a  whole, 
to  which  the  detail  of  his  own  acting  made  a  vivid  and  telling 
contrast.  The  cumulative  impression  of  rapid  speech  and  action 
he  could  never  attain ;  his  finest  moments  were  in  launching  a 
single  phrase  or  a  lurid  motionless  glance.  How  much  his 
peculiar  defects  cost  him  a  comparison  with  Van  Dyck,  the 
greatest  actor  on  the  operatic  stage,  will  tell ;  for  Van  Dyck’s 
defects,  though  many,  are  of  the  opposite  nature.  His  round  and 
moonlike  face  and  short  body  encumbered  with  fat  compose, 
one  might  think,  the  worst  possible  equipment  for  an  actor. 
But  he  has  a  rapidity,  which  these  cannot  mar,  and  although  in 
the  Wagnerian  roles  no  new  ‘  business  ’  is  possible  and  each  step 
is  made  according  to  Wagner’s  original  direction,  his  pace  and 
wealth  of  gesture  and  fire  of  declamation  are  such  as  to  erase 
from  the  mind  the  efforts  of  other  performers.  Quickness  of 
pace  was  impossible  to  Irving ;  and  it  is  significant  that  once 
when  he  was  taken  ill  during  the  run  of  ‘  King  Lear  ’  and  another 
actor  played  his  part  at  short  notice,  the  chief  difference  remarked 
was  that,  with  the  usual  intervals,  the  play  was  shorter  than  on 
the  previous  nights  by  some  twenty  minutes. 

The  strength  and  weakness  of  Irving’s  acting  are  perhaps 
best  seen  in  taking  a  glance  at  the  production  in  1881  of  ‘  Othello,’ 
for  which  he  generously  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  eminent 
American  actor,  Edwin  Booth.  The  play  was  acted  three 
nights  a  week.  Booth  appearing  the  first  week  as  Othello  to 
Irving’s  lago  and  changing  parts  with  him  the  next.  In  both 
cases  the  change  was  for  the  worse.  As  lago  Irving  surpassed 
himself.  His  cool,  charming  exterior  and  the  deadly  intention 
it  disclosed  when  the  mask  was  cast  aside  won  unanimous 
praise  and  made  him,  it  is  probable,  the  best  representative 
of  the  part  ever  seen :  ‘  daringly  Italian,  a  true  compatriot  of 
‘  the  Borgias,  or  rather,  better  than  Italian,  that  devil  incarnate, 
‘  an  Englishman  Italianate,’  the  cleverest  of  London  critics 
described  him.  But  his  Othello  was  as  bad  as  his  lago  was 
good.  The  alertness,  the  fierce  concentration,  the  tempestuous 
passion  that  he  recognised  in  Booth,  were  beyond  his  powers 
of  execution.  As  he  played  to  Miss  Terry’s  Desdemona,  ‘  he 
‘  screamed  and  raved  and  ranted — lost  his  voice,  was  slow 
‘  where  he  should  have  been  swift,  incoherent  where  he  should 
‘  have  been  strong.’  She  thought  his  delivery  of  the  speech 
to  the  Senate  ‘  wonderful,’  but  for  once  she  concurred  in  thinking 
the  criticism  of  him  justified  and  set  his  Othello  down  as  a  failure. 
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He  knew  it  himself,  and  on  the  last  night,  stretching  his  arms 
with  a  groat  sigh  of  relief,  said  ‘  Never  again  !  ’  Othello  was  a 
part  for  hardly  anything  in  which  his  equipment  fitted  him  ; 
but  even  in  parts  that  as  a  whole  suited  him  well  there  were 
moments  when  incapacity  seized  him  and  made  a  mock  of  his 
intentions.  Shylock  undoubtedly  was  one  of  his  finest  imper¬ 
sonations  (as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular,  for  he  played  it  a 
thousand  times),  a  monument  of  dignity,  pathos,  and  racial 
antipathy ;  yet  the  great  outburst  in  the  scene  with  Salanio 
and  Tubal  (the  first  of  Act  III.)  lost  its  point  from  Irving’s 
deliberation.  Not  that  he  felt  or  desired  to  be  deliberate,  but, 
as  he  confessed  to  Miss  Terry,  he  was  hampered  in  the  vehemence 
of  pas.sion  :  ‘  he  had,’  she  justly  says,  ‘  to  take  refuge  in  speech- 
‘  less  rage,  when  he  would  have  liked  to  pour  out  Ids  words  in 
‘  a  torrent.’  Broadly  speaking,  wherever  the  man  of  action 
emerged  in  a  part  this  happened.  His  Macbeth,  though  he 
rightly  imderstood  the  character,  and  with  the  {)erversity  of 
arti.sts  thought  it,  perhaps  for  this  rea-son,  his  finest  impersona¬ 
tion,  was  weak,  and  at  the  end  collapsed  lamentably ;  for  how 
could  the  contrast  between  Macbeth’s  prowess  of  body  and 
impotence  of  will  be  shown  when  the  actor  lacked  muscle  and 
frame  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  a  leader  in  war  ?  He  never 
could  help  showing  that  he  was  no  swordsman.  When  he  wore  a 
sword,  it  would  be  put  to  any  but  its  proper  use  :  he  treated  it  as 
a  walking  stick,  or  held  it  like  a  pickaxe  over  his  shoulder. 
He  held  his  .swt)rd  like  this  even  to  be  painted  as  Macbeth,  and 
when  he  stood  for  his  portrait  in  Lear,  took  it  by  the  scabbard 
with  the  pummel  pointing  downwards,  so  that  the  blade  if  real 
would  have  risked  falling  out  on  the  ground.  Small  wonder  that 
his  battle  scenes  were  feeble,  or  that  his  Richard  HI.,  a  portrait 
of  malign  humour  and  sinister  brilliance  contrived  and  carried 
out  at  the  very  top  of  his  art,  fell  headlong  at  the  end.  To  the 
intellectual  relish  of  Irving’s  work  in  this  part  the  impersonation 
by  Ferdinand  Bonn,  one  of  the  best  known  Richards  in  Germany 
since  the  decline  of  Lewinsky,  offers  a  keen  contrast — Bonn 
depicting  only  the  cunning  of  a  brute  until  his  death  in  the  last 
act  brings  into  relief  the  gallantry  of  the  warrior  at  bay  as 
suddenly  as  Irving’s  Richard,  up  to  then  insjured  and  dominant, 
a  prince  of  the  gayest  hypocrisy  and  measureless  daring,  became 
raving,  and  therefore  tame.  WTth  King  I^ear  the  story  was 
reversed.  Here  it  was  the  earlier  scenes  that  failed.  Irving 
knew,  says  his  biographer,  that  ‘  he  could  not  shout  and  storm  and 
‘  stamp  as  Ernesto  Rossi  ’ ;  but,  alas,  he  did.  And  indeed  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  this  could  be  helped,  for  a  character  of  such 
awful  violence,  set  in  so  titanic  a  scheme,  is  surely  to  be  played 
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violently  or  not  at  all.  When  Antoine  played  the  part,  so 
astonishing  was  the  vehemence  of  temper  under  the  shock  of 
which  the  King’s  mind  visibly  broke  to  pieces,  like  a  hulk  upon 
the  rocks,  that  one  was  almost  forced  to  forget  the  literal  harsh¬ 
ness  of  a  translation  which  left  out  all  the  poetry.  Irving’s 
violence  served  but  to  show  the  weakness  of  his  resources, 
seemed  wholly  without  meaning  and  like  the  gustiness  of  a 
mind  already  wrecked  and  reasonless ;  it  was  only  from  the 
point  where  Lear’s  shaken  wits  totter  over  the  bounds  of  mad¬ 
ness  that  he  regained  control  and  his  imagination  seized  on 
what  was  within  its  scope.  Then  he  was  beautiful  and  drew 
from  every  heart  the  purest  pity.  Nothing  more  touching, 
it  is  safe  to  assert,  has  been  seen  on  the  stage  than  Irving’s 
acting  in  the  last  two  acts  of  ‘  King  Lear,’  nor  were  tears  ever 
drawn  from  an  audience  by  an  art  more  exquisite  and  sincere. 

In  tragedy,  then,  Irving  had  great  moments,  and  if  he  seldom 
achieved  the  complete  impe^-sonation  of  a  tragic  character,  it 
was  due  not,  as  was  sometimes  said,  to  a  want  of  sustained 
power,  but  to  the  nature  of  his  gifts  which  though  inappropriate 
to  tragedy  as  a  whole  were  yet  wonderfully  suited  to  portions 
of  tragic  and  to  the  whole  of  melodramatic  characters.  In 
comedy  he  was  no  less  unequal.  Unable  to  attune  his  forcible 
j)ersonality  to  a  sustained  lightness,  he  turned  Malvolio  into  a 
character  of  almost  tragic  depth.  Slowness  damaged  his  Bene¬ 
dick,  which  otherwise  was  a  fine  impersonation ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
in  heavier  parts  that  the  comic  side  of  his  acting  shone  by  viviil 
touches  of  relief.  Romance  ami  melodrama— these  were  the 
kingdoms  in  which  he  supremely  revelled  ;  Mathias,  Louis  XL, 
Dubose  in  ‘  The  Lyons  Mail,’  Mephistopheles  in  Wills’  travesty  of 
‘Faust,’  Landry  in  ‘The  Dead  Heart,’  Robespierre-  such  parts 
came  to  him  by  nature  and  never  failed  to  thrill  and  delight  his 
huge  audiences.  An  actor  of  his  physical  disadvantages,  it  is 
worth  noting,  suffers  much  from  playing  in  a  large  theatre.  On 
a  small  stage,  even  though  incapable  of  producing  effects  at  once 
fine  and  large,  he  can  yet  do  much  by  delicacy  of  detail  and 
subtlety  of  expression.  But  on  a  large  stage,  these,  essential 
as  they  are,  can  effect  less  by  themselves.  Betterton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  king  of  the  Restoration  theatre,  w’ho  played  on  a 
small  stage,  scarcely  better  lit  than  the  auditorium,  produced 
a  profound  impression  in  ‘  Hamlet  ’  when  on  seeing  the 
ghost  his  fac  went  as  white  as  his  neck-cloth ;  whereas 
though  Irving — ^we  have  it  on  Miss  Terry’s  authority — 
turned  white  in  ‘  Mathias  ’  and  acted  death  with  such 
intensity  that  ‘  his  eyes  would  disappear  upwards,  his  face 
‘  grow  grey,  his  limbs  cold.’  across  the  strong  modern  footlights 
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and  to  hid  more  distant  audience  this  similar  stroke  of  imagina¬ 
tion  lost  its  power.  Another  very  remarkable  power  at  his  com¬ 
mand  he  never,  strangely  enough,  tmsted  to  its  full.  In  our 
time  no  actor  has  been  able  to  produce  a  sense  of  mystery  and 
ghostliness  in  any  way  comparable  with  that  evoked  by  Irving. 
He  made  one  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  ghost,  as  if  one  saw  it 
oneself.  But  the  physical,  actual  stage  ghost,  with  which  he 
would  not  dispense,  took  the  edge  off  the  deadly  fear  he  thus 
inspired.  From  this  point  of  view  the  banquet  scene  in  ‘  Mac- 
‘  beth  ’  was  ruined  by  an  opaque  blue  ghost,  who  rose  through 
the  seat  of  a  chair  ;  in  ‘  The  Corsican  Brothers  ’  his  touch  was  so 
weird  that  behind  the  figure  of  the  stage  ghost  you  might  think 
a  true  and  more  dread  phantom  would  arise  ;  and  in  the  prison 
scene  of  ‘  Robespierre  ’  it  was  the  filling  of  the  stage  with  solid 
ghosts,  solemn  and  silent  though  they  were,  that  made  Irving 
fall  short  of  that  terrific  height  reached  by  Talma  in  Hamlet’s 
scene  with  the  Queen  just  because  no  ghost  appeared,  and  ‘  he,’ 
so  writes  Haydon  the  painter,  ‘  talking  as  if  he  saw  what  we  did 
‘  not,  frightened  us  all.’  It  was  not  only  terror  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Irving’s  face  could  produce.  ‘  Where  did  you  get 
‘  that  Plantagenet  look  ?  ’  Tennyson  said  to  him  after  seeing 
‘  Richard  III.’  That  look  of  innate,  unalterable  pride  was  much 
to  him.  It  gave  him  a  splendid  dignity  to  fill  the  part  of  a 
great  prelate,  Wolsey  or  Tennyson’s  own  Becket.  It  saved  his 
inarticulate  ‘  Coriolanus  ’  from  impotence.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  was  perhaps  his  finest  possession.  No  one,  said  a  critic  with 
as  much  truth  as  wit,  was  ever  as  great  as  Irving  looked. 

A  well-known  historian  of  the  London  stage  gives  us  his 
opinion  that  it  was  ‘  less  to  his  ability  as  an  actor  than  to  other 
‘  qualities  that  Mr.  Irving  owes  his  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
‘  cess,’  naming  his  social  gifts  and  his  power  of  projecting  an  idea 
on  to  the  stage  so  as  to  give  the  sense  of  unity  and  perfect  har¬ 
mony  even  to  a  play  in  which  he  was  himself  bad  ;  and  takes  as 
an  instance  the  production  of  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  where  almost 
all  the  acting  was  poor  but  the  general  effect  beautiful.  This 
passage  was  written  in  1889,  six  years  before  Irving  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  was  unofficially  offered 
in  1883.  The  step  was  important,  for  it  gave  the  sanction 
of  courtly  recognition  to  the  betterment  in  the  position  of 
actors  in  which  Irving’s  talent  for  interesting  friendships  was 
largely  instrumental.  While,  however,  his  success  socially  was 
probably  more  the  effect  than  a  cause  of  his  success  with  the 
public,  this  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his  scenic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  general  capacity  as  a  manager.  Bateman  had  di^  in 
1874,  but  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  his  widow  retired 
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fr«jm  the  management  of  the  Lyceum  and  the  theatre  came 
completely  under  Irving’s  sway.  From  1878  to  1898  Irving 
was  his  own  manager  and  one  almost  entirely  successful.  He 


[  produced  during  that  time  over  forty  plays.  Eleven  were 

Shakespeare’s  :  ‘  Hamlet,’  ‘  The  Merchant  of  Venice,’  ‘  Othello,’ 

;  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  ‘  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,’  ‘  Twelfth 

j  ‘  Night,’  ‘  Macbeth,’  ‘  Henry  VIII.,’  ‘  King  Lear,’  ‘  Richard  III.’ 

.  and  ‘  Cymbeline.’  Fourteen  were  old  plays  in  which  he  had 

appeared  either  under  the  Bateman  management  or  earlier  : 

^  ‘  Eugene  Aram,’  ‘  Richelieu,’  ‘  Louis  XL,’  ‘  The  Lyons  Mail,’ 

,  ‘  C'harles  1.,’  ‘  The  Bells,’  ‘  The  Lady  of  Lyons,’  ‘  The  Iron  Chest,’ 

‘  The  Corsican  Brothers,’  ‘  The  Belle’s  Stratagem,’  ‘  The  Two 
‘  Roses,’  ‘  Olivia,’  ‘  The  Dead  Heart,’  and  ‘  Robert  Macairc.’ 
Thirteen  were  new  plays  :  ‘  Faust,’  ‘  Werner,’  ‘  Ravenswood,’ 

‘  lolanthe,’  ‘  The  Cup,’  ‘  The  Amber  Heart,’  ‘  Becket,’  ‘  King 
‘  Arthur,’  ‘  Peter  the  Great,’  ‘  The  Medicine  Man,’  ‘  Waterloo,’ 

‘  Nance  Oldfield,’  and  ‘  Don  Quixote.’  Two,  ‘  Madame  Sans- 
‘  Gene  ’  and  ‘  Robespierre,’  were  translations.  In  addition  to 
which,  he  produced  ‘  Coriolanus  ’  and  ‘  Dante  ’  after  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  had  passed  out  of  his  hands.  This  average  of  two 
productions  a  year  constitutes  an  achievement  that  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  the  fact,  w’hich  Mr.  Stoker,  his  business  manager, 
relates,  that  he  began  management  with  no  more  capital  than 
a  private  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  and  an  overdraft  at  his  banker’s 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds.  He  also  made  eight  tours  in 
America  and  frequent  visits  to  the  large  provincial  towns  of 
England.  The  expenses  of  running  a  great  theatre  were  natur¬ 
ally  very  heavy,  but  Irving’s  takings  were  enormous.  In  London, 
from  all  sources,  he  took  1,221,28H.  10«.  lid.  ;  in  America 
711,016/.  18s.  id.  ;  in  the  Provinces  329,339/.  10s.  lOd.  :  in  ail 
a  total  of  2,261,637/.  10s.  Id.  Against  this,  his  working  ex¬ 
penses  over  the  whole  period  amounted  to  1,877,028/.  Os.  6d. ; 
the  production  account  stood  at  221,178/.  15s.  5d. ;  and  close  on 
(>0,000/.  were  spent  on  the  theatre  itself.  The  total  of  the 
expenditure  was  2,168,290/.  6s.  Id. ;  so  that  from  the  beginning 
of  his  management  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  season  in  London 
in  1905,  which  took  place  at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Irving 
made  a  net  profit  of  93,347/.  4s.  Od.  These  figures  emphatically 
contradict  the  suggestion  often  made  that  the  pubhc  did  not 
respond  sufficiently  to  Irving’s  efforts  or  that  his  management 
ruined  him.  The  Lyceum  was  organised  in  a  costly  way,  bril¬ 
liant  banquets  on  the  stage  frequently  set  off  the  success  of  its 
productions  and  enhanc^  its  fame,  its  manager  lived  as  a 
free-handed  and  much-loved  sovereign ;  but  he  made  it  pay. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  though  not  great  among 
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fortunes,  is  yet  a  respectable  sum  to  have  made  in  an  artistic 
profession  in  less  than  thirty  years.  It  is  hard  to  sympathise 
with  a  biographer  who  laments  that  the  profit  on  a  single  year’s 
touring  came  only  to  a  little  less  than  nine  thousand  pounds. 

Incontestably,  the  happiest  stroke  in  Irving’s  management 
was  his  engagement  at  its  outset  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  his 
leading  lady.  She  was  everything  that  he  was  not,  all  gaiety 
and  silver-mouthed  sweetness,  an  embodied  deliciousness  that 
infected,  teased,  and  entranced  her  audience,  the  perfect  Portia, 
Cordelia,  Beatrice,  and  Mrs.  Page ;  and  the  opposition  in  talent 
and  temperament  residted  in  a  combination  that  gave  solidity 
to  Irving’s  popularity  and  not  a  little  increased  his  prestige. 
At  their  best  the  Lyceum  companies  would  have  been  hard  to 
beat  at  any  theatre,  as  when  William  Terriss,  Mr.  Frank  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Haviland  appeared  together  in  ‘  King  Lear  ’ ;  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Miss  Genevif^ve  Ward  in 
‘  King  Arthur  ’ ;  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  Terriss,  and  Miss  Van¬ 
brugh  in  ‘  Henry  VIII.’  It  will  be  long  before  the  exquisite 
performances  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  as  Buckingham  in 
'■  Henry  VIII.’  and  of  Mr.  Haviland  as  the  Fool  in  ‘  King  Lear  ’ 
are  forgotten.  The  company  shifted  but  there  always  remained 
in  it  a  substratum  composed  of  tried  and  steady  actors  w'ho  gave, 
with  their  chiefs,  a  greater  sense  of  continuity  to  the  enterprise 
than  is  now  often  found  in  London  theatres.  Nor  did  Irving 
neglect  the  ‘  supers  ’  as  a  source  of  strength.  He  paid  them 
Gd.  a  night  above  the  standard  wage,  and  so  got  the  best  men, 
and  the  best  w’ork  from  them. 

With  this  support  assured  him,  and  with  the  high  pitch  to 
which  the  stage  management  rose  by  dint  of  his  energy,  Irving 
had  little  to  fear  for  the  representations  as  a  whole.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  neglected  no  aid  to  success  that  money  and  organisa¬ 
tion  could  command.  Sometimes  he  was  lavish  in  the  extreme, 
as  in  the  production  of  ‘  Henry  VIII.,’  which  cost  over  11,0001., 
but  he  could  recoup  London  losses  in  America  and  the  provinces, 
and  often  enough  his  magnificence  was  justified  from  the  start. 
Thus  ‘  Faust,’  which  was  very  expensively  staged,  ran  for  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  nights  with  only  the  interval  of  the 
holidays,  and  brought  in  for  this  period  a  profit  of  over  40,0001. 
And  what  Irving  set  out  to  do  in  this  department  he  did,  by 
getting  the  right  people  to  work  for  him,  admirably.  His 
staging  was  the  wonder  of  the  public  and  became  the  type  of 
excellence  for  Continental  playgoers.  While  other  theatres 
proud  of  their  equipment  give  you  two  or  three  scenes  of  splen¬ 
dour,  the  Lyceum  gave  six  or  seven,  each  carefully  thought  out 
and  attuned  to  produce  a  desired  effect.  It  is  difficidt,  however, 
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to  stifle  a  suspicion  that  had  Irving  adopted  a  policy  le:« 
grandiose  he  might  have  done  more  for  the  developcment  of  the 
drama  in  England.  Good  plays  suited  to  it  were  limited  in 
number,  and  after  the  dozen  of  Shakespeare,  the  rest  of  the  list 
wears  a  somewhat  sorry  aspect.  ‘  Becket,’  ‘  The  Cup,’  and 
‘  Queen  Mary  ’  (produced  near  the  end  of  the  Bateman  manage¬ 
ment)  stand  out  in  a  little  group  of  fine  endeavour,  as  the  one 
link  that  Irving  helped  to  forge  between  literature  and  the  stage. 

‘  King  Arthur  ’  was  a  worthy  treatment  of  its  theme,  though 
even  in  that  Irving  betrayed  his  taste  by  wanting  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr,  its  author,  to  dish  up  an  old  work  by  Wills,  a  successfid 
stage  hack  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  ‘  Waterloo,’  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  virtuoso 
acting ;  ‘  Peter  the  Great,’  by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving,  and  ‘  The 
‘  Medicine  Man,’  by  H.  D.  Traill  and  Robert  Hichens — only  to 
be  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brereton  in  a  sneer  at  ‘  literary  men  ’ — 
were  proper  experiments.  But  Irving’s  method  did  not  allow 
him  to  try  experiments  that  might  be  failures ;  they  were  on 
too  gigantic  a  scale,  and  this  couple,  unluckily  conjoined  with 
illness  and  accident,  nearly  ruined  him.  So  he  was  driven 
more  and  more  to  rely  on  the  old  flimsy,  the  old  shoddy,  the 
old  sensatioas,  that  had  no  life  but  what  his  personal  genias 
infused  into  them.  His  was  a  life  so  busy  and  so  self-centred 
(Miss  Terry  records  how  he  took  no  interest  in  the  art  of  other 
actors  and  actresses)  that  he  probably  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
flavour  of  musty  antiquity  exhaled  by  many  of  his  plays 
towards  the  end  of  his  career.  For  all  it  touched  him,  the  spirit 
of  life  and  reality  that  infected  the  stage  in  the  last  half  century 
might  never  have  come  to  birth. 

Evidently,  had  he  been  eager  to  move,  his  path  would  have 
been  difficult.  But  we  would  be  grateful  for  one  movement, 
if  no  more.  He  got  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema, 
Tenniel,  Burne-Jones,  Mr.  Abbey  to  work  for  the  theatre.  He 
raised  the  art  of  the  scene-painter,  the  costumier,  the  stage- 
manager.  We  must  look  far  before  we  find  similar  chances 
given  to  the  author.  Tennyson  was  the  one  exception.  There 
were  indeed  negotiations  with  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 
Yet  during  this  period  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  in  the  last  three  years  has  shown  a  gift  for  great  drama, 
were  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  and  might  have  been  induced — 
it  would  have  been  difficidt,  but  still  possible,  as  it  was  with 
Tennyson — to  write  for  the  theatre  ;  Mr.  Henry  James  was 
there,  brimming  with  dramatic  lore ;  Mr.  John  Davidson  w'as 
there  ;  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  was  rising  into  prominence.  Irving 
had  long  before  sounded  Tennyson  as  to  a  play  on  Dante  ; 
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‘  A  fine  subject  !  ’  Tennyson  had  answered.  ‘  But  where  is 
‘  the  Dante  to  write  it  ?  ’  The  Dante  to  whom  ho  had  recourse 
was — Sardou,  the  Sardou,  moreover,  of  his  decline.  In  truth 
the  trend  of  modernity  escaped  Irving’s  notice.  He  at  one 
time  had  in  his  possession  Mr.  Shaw’s  one-act  play  ‘  A  Man 
‘  of  Destiny,’  and  rejected  it  without  apparently  realising  how 
admirable  a  chance  it  gave  him.  He  rejected  the  ‘  Macaire  ’  of 
Stevenson  and  Henley.  The  only  fact  to  show  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  the  man  who  perfected  dramatic  form  and  transformed 
the  modern  stage  is  a  sneer  in  a  speech  in  1897  at  ‘  the  eccentric 
‘  Mr.  Ibsen.’ 

Irving  died,  as  he  lived,  in  the  theatre,  fidl  of  honours,  social, 
professional,  academic,  and  with  the  tumultuous  applause  of 
his  last  London  audience  almost  ringing  in  his  ears.  It  is  too 
soon  yet  to  estimate  his  influence  upon  the  English  stage,  an 
influence  bound  to  be  considerable,  but  certain  results  of  it  are 
already  evident.  Among  these  the  greater  vogue  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  correct  equipment,  the 
greater  beauty  of  scenerj’,  are  noteworthy,  and  are  seen  on  their 
worse  side  by  the  ever  greater  demand  for  sumptuous  spectacles, 
the  crippling  expense  of  them,  the  swamping  and  distortion  of 
the  text  by  processions,  tableaux,  and  tricks.  Similarly  his 
influence  on  acting,  seen  in  many  of  our  leading  actors  to-day, 
was  both  for  good  and  for  evil ;  on  the  one  hand  he  taught  it 
to  be  rich,  reflective,  clever,  picturesque ;  on  the  other  to  be 
directed  too  much  to  the  individual  part  and  the  individual 
scene,  too  little  to  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  deplorably 
halting  and  slow.  He  taught  the  public  to  forget  that  poetry 
is  music,  and  to  supply  his  deficiency  in  musical  utterance 
accustomed  them  to  the  performance  of  instrumental  music 
during  the  play  that  has  become  an  ingrained  habit  with  London 
managers.  He  gave  currency  to  their  vicious  notion  that  parts 
and  not  plays  are  the  sum  of  drama.  Yet  if  the  taste  of  the 
fruit  is  bad  in  our  mouths,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Irving 
only  planted  the  tree  which  others  have  fostered  ;  and  during 
his  life  his  personal  greatness  could  make  us  overlook  much  that 
in  a  lesser  man  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  The  age  of  great  actors 
would  seem  to  be  passing ;  efficiency  and  cleverness  displace 
grandeur  of  passion ;  in  Germany  the  methods  of  Kainz  have 
succeeded  to  those  of  Possart  and  Sonnenthal ;  Antoine,  Guitry, 
and  De  Feraudy  lead  the  stage  where  Mounet-Sully  reigned ; 
and  it  may  be  that  Irving  was  the  last  among  our  great  actors. 
When  all  is  said,  he  was  not  the  least  of  them.  W'e  may  prize 
the  memory  of  his  genius  without  attempting  to  minimise  his 
defects. 
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Art.  III.— the  VICTORIAN  CHANCELLORS. 

The  Victorian  Chancellors.  By  J.  B.  Atlay,  of  Lincoln’.s 

Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  two  volumes.  With  Portraits. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1908. 

^Phe  lives  of  the  eminent  men  who  filled  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  are  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  trend  of  the  English 
legal  system,  and  of  its  personal  characteristics,  during  a  period 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  from  the  historical  point  of  view  a 
well-defined  epoch.  The  Victorian  age  has  so  many  distinctly 
marked  attributes  extending  over  many  years  that  it  is  now 
obviously  a  definite  period,  and  it  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
rule  of  a  single  sovereign.  The  lawyers  who  occupied  the 
Woolsack  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  differed  remark¬ 
ably  in  personal  character,  in  mental  qualities,  and  in  legal 
attributes  ;  but  these  very  differences  tend  to  create  a  complete 
picture  alike  of  the  lawyers  of  the  age  and  of  the  system  under 
which  they  flourished.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  reason 
for  Mr.  Atlay’s  work ;  because  it  is  impos.sible  to  regard  new 
lives  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord 
Selborne,  and  Lord  Hatherley  as  neces.sary,  whilst  the  sketches 
of  the  other  Chancellors  are  so  short  as  to  be  mere  outlines. 
It  is,  however,  the  aggregate  of  the  lives  in  which  we  note  the 
forces  which  influenced  the  course  of  English  law  and  the  facts 
which  affected  a  number  of  careers  which  forms  the  real  value 
of  the  work.  We  omit  Lord  Brougham  altogether ;  his  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  career,  but  he  was  not  a  Chancellor  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  though  the  inclusion  of  his  life  in  this  work 
may  make  these  volumes  more  interesting  to  the  individual 
who  is  known  as  the  ‘  general  reader,’  it  does  not  add  to  the 
historical  value  of  Mr.  Atlay’s  readable  and  agreeable  book. 
Mr.  Atlay  tells  his  story  unaffectedly,  impartially,  and  with 
adequate  knowledge,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  on  the  legal  and  political  achievements  of  the  men 
whose  lives  are  sketched  in  his  book,  and,  considering  his  subject, 
his  touch  is  pleasantly  light. 

The  period  over  which  these  biographies  extend  is,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  to  some  extent  one  of 
transition.  In  England  changes  proceed  so  gradually  that 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  effect  of  a  slow  transition ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VII.  less  judicial  and  more  administrative 
in  its  nature  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Victoria. 
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The  holder  must  now  be  more  of  a  politician  and  less  of  a  judge. 
Lord  Cottenham  during  the  last  tenure  of  his  Chancellorship 
‘  devoted  his  time  almost  entirely  to  judicial  work,  seldom 
‘  appearing  in  the  Cabinet.’  To-day  a  Chancellor  who  found 
his  strength  insufficient  for  judicial  and  political  work  would 
regard  himself  as  bound  to  devote  such  vigour  as  he  possessed 
to  the  service  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  debate,  and  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  colleagues  in  Council.  The  difference  in  the  strain 
of  political  and  administrative  work  in  the  la.st  and  present 
centuries  is  made  more  clear  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Chancellor  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
as  such  a  member  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  but  that  he 
was  also  an  equity  judge  of  first  instance  and  a  judge  of 
appeal  from  the  Vice-Chancellors.  He  had  therefore  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  to  fulfil  three  judicial  functions. 
That  of  a  judge  of  first  instance  was  considerably  lightened 
when  in  1842  two  additional  Vice-Chancellors,  as  the  Chancery 
judges  were  called,  were  appointed  during  the  last  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  Lyndhurst.  But  though  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
relieved  in  regard  to  one  part  of  his  work  to  some  extent — for 
the  disappearance  of  the  Chancellor  as  a  judge  of  first  instance 
was  gradual — this  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  Chancery 
judges  at  the  same  time  increased  his  duties  as  a  judge  of  appeal, 
and  rendered  sooner  or  later  a  new  appellate  tribunal  ine\utable. 
This  body  came  into  being  under  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord 
Truro  in  1851.  Two  new  judges  were  created,  who  were  styled 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  and  though  the  Chancellor  from  time 
to  time  sat  in  this  Court,  it  gradually  came  to  see  little  of  his 
presence.  Rolfe,  afterwards  Lord  Cranworth,  and  Knight  Bruce 
were  the  two  first  Lords  Justices,  and  the  former  two  years 
later  became  Chancellor  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
Government  in  1852.  Probably  from  his  interest  in  the  new 
court,  Cranworth,  though  he  was  not  an  experienced  equity 
lawyer,  continued  to  attend  its  sittings,  and  thus  gave  an 
opportimity  for  one  of  Bethell’s  mordant  remarks  :  ‘  I  wonder,’ 
someone  said  to  him,  ‘  why  old  Cranny  always  sits  with  the 
‘  Lords  Justices.’  ‘  I  take  it  to  arise  from  a  childish  indisposition 
‘  to  be  left  in  the  dark,’  was  the  characteristic  reply.  Bethell’s 
criticisms  on  his  contemporaries  are  tempting  incidents  to 
dwell  on  in  Victorian  legal  history  ;  but  our  object  at  this  point 
is  to  show,  however  briefly,  the  manner  in  which  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  has  changed  during  the  years  of  the  late  reign. 

We  have  so  far  seen  it  begin  to  cease  to  be  that  of  a  judge 
of  first  instance ;  then  that  of  an  intermediate  judge  of 
appeal.  And  when  in  1876  two  judges,  known  as  Lords  of 
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Appeal  in  Ordinary,  were  added  to  the  House  of  Lords  so  as 
to  strengthen  it  as  the  final  appellate  tribunal,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  as  a  final  judge  of  appeal 
was  somewhat  lessened.  In  that  place  a  high  legal  capacity, 
whether  in  a  Chancellor  or  in  a  Law  Lord,  necessarily  gives  a 
judicial  supremacy.  When  Lord  Westbury  as  Chancellor  had 
for  his  colleagues  Lords  Chelmsford,  Cranworth,  and  St.  Leonards, 
his  was  obviously  the  ma.ster-mind.  But  the  constant  presence 
of  judges  who  have  always  devoted  their  minds  mainly  to  the 
study  and  exposition  of  the  law,  and  who  have  leisure  to  con¬ 
sider  cases  out  of  court,  must  necessarily  tend  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  judicial  utterances  of  a  hard-worked  statesman 
who  is  also  the  president  of  the  tribunal.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago  Lord  Langdale  proposed  that  the  judicial  and 
administrative  functions  of  the  Chancellor  should  be  separated, 
and  that  the  political  functions  ‘  should  be  discharged  by  a 
‘  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  who  was  to  hold  no  judicial  office, 
‘  but  was  to  act  as  a  Minister  of  Law  and  Justice.’  The  change, 
which  Lord  Langdale  would  have  effected  by  legislation,  has  to 
a  large  extent  come  to  pass  by  force  of  circumstances.  Human 
capacity  has  definite  limits,  and  so  at  the  present  time  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  his  multifarious  duties,  occupies  to  some  extent 
the  position  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  Lord  Lang- 
dale’s  scheme.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  be  then  was,  saw- 
some  way  into  the  future  ;  but  his  scheme  is  now  of  little  historical 
importance,  though  it  indicates  that  some  clear-sighted  minds 
[perceived  the  inevitable  tendency  of  events — the  changes  which 
have  since  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  come  to  pass  contemporaneously 
with  the  increase  in  the  official  and  political  work  of  the 
Attoriiey-  and  of  the  Solicitor-General,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  all  these  three  offices  have  become  more  administrative 
anfl  less  legal.  To  some  extent  this  has  had  an  undesirable  and 
unforeseen  effect,  for  in  consequence  the  judicial  bench,  which 
owing  to  various  causes  is  increa.sed  in  size  and  is  a  .somewhat 
unwieldy  body,  has  become  more  independent  of  a  central 
control  at  the  very  time  when,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  forms 
part  of  one  Supreme  Court,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  a  Chancellor  who  is  at  once  in  close  touch  with  public 
requirements  and  with  the  legal  profession. 

Though  the  head  of  the  legal  system  and  responsible  for  its 
efficient  working,  the  Chancellor  has  always  held  a  curious  and 
an  anomalous  position,  which  has  emerged  and  taken  shape 
almo.st  imperceptibly.  Though  responsible,  he  has  never  had  a 
free  hand,  and  the  mingled  fortunes  of  legal  and  political  life. 
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and  the  urgencies  of  political  necessities  have  affected  the 
personal  equation  in  unexpected  ways.  Men  possessed  of 
opposite  qualities,  of  divergent  aims  and  ideals,  have  succeeded 
one  another  as  the  political  system  has  brought  one  party  up 
and  another  down  ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  though  the 
Lord  Chancellor  has  ever  been  the  most  prominent  legal  jjerson- 
age  in  the  public  eye,  his  influence  on  the  body  and  system  of 
English  law  has  not  equalled  his  public  authority,  and  that  that 
influence  has  been  exercised  spasmodically  and  irregularly. 

If  we  take  the  period  1858-1868,  from  the  commencement  of 
Lord  Derby’s  second  Administration  to  the  end  of  his  third  term 
of  power,  the  interval  being  filled  by  the  Premierships  of  Palmers¬ 
ton  and  Rus.sell,  we  see  the  VV'^oolsack  occupied  by  f^helms- 
ford,  Campbell,  Westbury,  Cranworth,  and  for  a  second  period 
by  Chelmsford.  Chelmsford  was  an  able  Common  Law  advocate, 
whose  tact,  common-sense,  and  agreeable  manners  allowed  him 
to  fill  any  place  which  was  offered  to  him  without  discredit,  but 
also  without  distinction.  Campbell  was  a  thorough  all-round 
lawyer,  whose  robust  brain  and  strong  body  enabled  him  to 
overcome  difficulties  and  to  be  a  thoroughly  efticient  advocate 
and  judge.  He  was  essentially  the  business  lawyer — hard- 
headed,  keen-sighted,  and  laborious,  with  the  qualities  which 
would  have  made  an  efficient  railway  manager  or  a  capable 
archbishop.  Westbury  differed  toto  ccbIo  from  his  two  prede¬ 
cessors.  A  scholar  and  a  jurist,  his  keen,  clear  intellect  saw 
through  mazes  of  fact ;  points  of  law  .sank  to  their  proper 
dimensions  before  his  grasp  of  legal  principles  ;  and  he  had  the 
ardour  of  the  clear  mind  for  system,  and  therefore  for  legal  codes. 
This  desire  for  system  is  the  basis  of  the  desire  for  codification, 
and  causes  also  the  dislike  of  prolixity  and  obscurity,  which  is 
the  vice  of  judge-made  law.  If  he  had  lived  in  a  bureaucratic 
country  and  had  been  Mini.ster  for  Justice,  Westbury  would 
have  left  behind  him  monuments  in  the  form  of  codes.  It 
would  not  be  ea.sy  to  find  a  sharper  contrast  to  him  than 
Cranworth,  one  of  those  men  whose  careers  form  models  for 
English  youth,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  fall,  and  who  had 
already  occupied  the  Woolsack  in  the  Governments  of  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston.  The  .story  runs  that  when  he  took  the  place 
of  Westbury,  some  one  .said  of,  we  may  suppo.se,  rather  than  to 
him  :  ‘  Well,  Kingsley  is  right ;  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to 
‘  be  clever.’  Cranworth  was  essentially  a  safe  man  ;  he  was 
well  versed  in  judicial  decisions,  .so  that  he  was  guided  by  an 
abundant  number  of  legal  .signpo.st8 ;  his  temperate  character 
prevented  him  from  mistakes  of  conduct,  and  his  kindly  nature 
made  him  a  universal  friend.  It  was  impossible  not  to  congratu- 
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late  liiin  on  his  several  successes  ;  yet  he  became  a  puisne  judge 
because  he  had  so  little  private  practice  that  if  he  had  ceased 
to  be  Solicitor-General  he  would  have  lived  a  life  of  enforced 
leisure,  and  he  became  Chancellor  because  he  had  been  Solicitor- 
General,  and  because  for  the  moment  no  lawyer  of  high  calibre 
was  available.  Yet  he  was  a  dignified  and  a  sensible  Chancellor, 
who  would  never  have  made  the  fatal  mistakes  of  administration 
which  caused  the  downfall  of  his  infinitely  abler  ])redecessor ; 
and  he  even  carried  some  useful  legal  reforms  in  the  true 
English  fashion.  Indeed,  the  comparatively  small  personal 
influence  of  the  Chancellor  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  careers 
of  Cranworth  and  Westbury ;  for  the  latter  had  not  only,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  type  of  mind  which  appreciates  the 
importance  of  legal  reforms,  but  also  a  lifelong  and  unquench¬ 
able  wish  to  effect  changes  which  he  regarded  as  necessary. 
A  scientific  education  for  lawyers  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  clear 
legal  system.  In  184(5,  when  overwhelmed  by  an  enormous 
practice,  Bethell,  as  he  then  was,  brought  forward  the  subject 
in  a  letter  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  And  he  also 

‘  unfolded  the  details  of  his  scheme  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  advocated  founding  four  chairs 
for  readers  or  lecturers  on  the  subjects  of  real  property  law  and 
conveyancing,  constitutional  and  criminal  law,  personal  property 
and  commercial  law,  and  equity  as  administered  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  students  at  the  lectures 
on  real  property  law,  as  being  of  universal  utility  and  necessity  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession,  and  a  compulsory  examination  with 
competition  for  honours  and  exhibitions.  It  was  part  of  his  plan 
that  these  readers  should  devote  themselves  not  only  to  their 
separate  duties,  but  to  the  general  and  public  purpose  of  amending, 
improving,  and  digesting  the  law.’  * 

Bethell’s  own  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  appointed  a  lecturer  in 
jurisprudence  and  civil  law  ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  present 
more  systematic  but  still  imperfect  measuie  of  legal  education 
was  established.  Again,  in  1854,  Bethell — he  was  then  Solicitor- 
General — in  a  debate  on  the  work  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 

‘  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court  erected  into  one 
great  legal  university,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  law  students, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  other  universities  in 
the  education  of  the  public  at  large.  He  contrasted  the  unfavour¬ 
able  position  we  then  occupied  with  that  of  France,  where  the  study 
of  the  law  was  systematieally  pursued,  and  lamented  the  want  of 
instruction  in  original  principles  which  was  characteristic  of  English 
jurisconsults.’ 

*  Nash,  ‘  Life  of  Westbury,’  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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This  orderly  and  clear  legal  education  was,  in  Bethell’s  opinion, 
necessary  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practising 
lawyer,  but  also  ‘  because  by  the  institutions  of  the  country 
‘  tlie  people  are  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of 
"  the  law  ;  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  therefore  to  provide  them 
‘  with  the  means  by  which  they  may  become  qualified  to  do  so, 
‘  by  obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law.’ 
'I'liis  idea  of  a  great  legal  university  in  the  Metropolis  of  England, 
based  on  the  ancient  Inns  of  Court,  to  which  students  not  only 
from  the  Mother  Country  but  from  the  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  should  resort,  and  where  the  legal  training  should  be  of 
the  highest  kind,  is  a  noble  project  and  of  the  first  importance. 
It  contains  in  itself  the  same  elements  which  underlie  the  scheme 
of  general  education  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  it 
is  more  practical  in  its  character,  and  would  be  likely  to  exercise 
a  permanent  influence  on  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire, 
by  tending  to  assimilate  the  law  of  the  Empire,  and  to  connect 
lawyers  in  all  English  countries  by  personal  ties  and  common 
knowledge.  Writing  in  1867  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Reeve, 
Lord  We.stbury,  referring  to  this  plan,  stated  that  his  proposal 
had  in  1847  received  no  support ;  and  then  he  added  regret¬ 
fully  but  optimistically  ‘  It  must  be  the  work  of  the  next 
‘  generation.’  More  than  one  generation  of  lawyers  has  passed 
away  since  these  words  were  w^ritten,  and  a  plan  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  imperial  seems  to  be  as  distant  now  as  when  Lord 
Westbury  was  alive. 

This  has  been  something  of  a  digression,  but  Lord  Westbury’s 
unvarying  views  on  the  necessity  of  a  first-rate  education  in 
legal  principles  is  illustrative  of  bis  trend  of  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  personal  impotence  of  a  Chancellor  to  cany 
out  his  views.  This  was  still  more  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  law  reform.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill,  which,  as  Attorney- 
General,  he  had  piloted  through  the  Commons,  he  was,  as 
Chancellor,  unable  to  carry  in  the  Lords  without  compromises, 
which,  he  said,  reduced  its  utility  in  the  same  degree  as  if  a 
watch  had  been  deprived  of  its  mainspring.  This  was  a  descrip¬ 
tion  given  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  but  unquestionably  the 
Bill  was  too  much  modified.  Westbury  also  succeeded  in  passing 
a  Registration  of  Title  Act,  which  being,  against  his  wish,  non- 
compidsory,  was  almost  a  dead  letter.  In  fact,  far  from  being 
the  successful  author  of  a  code  even  of  any  part  of  the  case  law 
of  the  country,  or  from  establishing  a  Department  of  Justice, 
Westbury  had  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  a  modest  Statute  Law 
Reunion  Act,  which  covered  the  period  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Revolution.  Even  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  was  no 
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more  than  a  setjuel  to  that  initiated  by  Lord  Campbell,  who 
passed  a  similar  Act  dealing  with  the  period  1770-1858. 

The  introduction  of  this  Bill  gave  Lord  Westbury  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stating  his  opinions  on  and  desires  for  the  codification 
of  the  case  and  statute  law  of  England  in  a  speech  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  most  successful  he  ever  made  in  Parliament. 
‘  He  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of  revision  of  the  case 
‘  law,’  and  ‘  he  proposed  to  get  rid  of  enactments  which  were 
‘  no  longer  in  force,  and  to  classify  the  remainder  under  proper 
*  heads.’  But  while  this  address  remains  a  monument  of  Lord 
VVestbury’s  large  and  scientific  legal  views — views,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  not  of  a  professor,  but  of  the  man  who  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  advocates  who  ever  made  a  fortune  at  the  English 
Bar — it  also  continues  to  be  a  melancholy  reminder  of  the 
powerlessness  of  a  single  lawyer,  even  if  he  be  a  Chancellor, 
to  carry  reforms  which  are  theoretically  desirable,  but  which 
are  not  supported  by  the  necessary  weight  of  a  public  opinion 
which  has  seldom  existed  on  this  subject.  A  most  important 
measure  of  law  reform  was  passed  in  1852.  The  Common  Law- 
Procedure  Act  of  that  year  was  the  beginning  of  a  new'  era 
in  (lommon  Law  ])rocedure  ;  it  modernised  the  whole  system 
and  brought  the  practice  into  line  with  current  ideas  ;  and  the 
Acts  which  abolished  the  Masters  in  Chancery  and  altered  the 
procedure  in  the  Chancery  courts  were  primarily  intended  L) 
prevent  the  delays  for  which  they  were  notorious.  But  these  and 
other  contemporaneous  improvements  were  the  result  of  popular 
pressure.  The  country,  said  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  Lord 
Derby’s  Government  came  into  office  in  the  spring  of  1852,  was 
looking  for  law  reform  ‘  with  eager  and  intense  interest.’  And 
fiOrd  St.  Leonards  asserted  that  ‘  the  cause  of  law  reform  was 
‘  supported  by  the  general  opinion  out-of-doors.’  When  the 
country  has  made  up  its  mind  that  some  law  reform  is  required, 
a  measure  must  be  passed.  But  as  to  the  details  of  it,  the  people 
are  naturally  careless.  A  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  would  never 
have  been  established  by  Lord  Loreburn  had  there  not  been,  in 
Lord  St.  Leonards’  homely  words,  sufficient  public  opinion 
‘  out-of-doors  ’  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  pass  the  necessary 
legislation.  For  legal  symmetry,  or  other  legal  ideals,  the  country 
cares  not  a  jot.  It  is  doubtiul  whether  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  will  have  any  real  injustice  to  remedy.  But  public 
opinion  demanded  it  as  a  safeguard  for  individual  liberty,  and 
it  was  created.  A  still  more  remarkable  example  is  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  County  Courts,  which  date  from  the  year  1846, 
and  w'hich  are  unquestionably  the  most  beneficial  fruits  of 
the  legal  reforms  w'hich  took  place  iluring  the  late  reign.  For 
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years  before  this  date  there  had  been  a  popular  demand  for 
courts  in  which  the  small  litigation  of  the  country  could  be 
conducted.  This  demand  formed  the  reason  for  Brougham’s 
Local  Judicature  Bill  of  1833,  which  was  mercilessly  destroyed 
by  Lyndhurst,  by  wdiom,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  County  Court 
Act  of  1846  was  passed.  If  any  Chancellor  was  the  author  of 
this  reformation,  to  Brougham  may  be  allotted  the  credit, 
though  the  Act  was  the  Act  of  Lyndhurst,  and  Cranworth  set 
it  working.  It  is  thus  to  public  demands  rather  than  to  legal 
ideals  that  a  Chancellor  has  to  look  who  would  make  changes 
in  the  English  legal  system,  and  the  novels  of  a  Dickens  may 
therefore  be  productive  of  more  result  than  the  addresses  of  a 
Westbury. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  in  the  decade  which,  for  the  moment, 
w'e  are  considering,  the  Chancellor  who  unquestionably  had  the 
temperament  and  the  intellect  of  a  law  reformer  has  left  no 
larger  results  than  w^ere  achieved  by  men  who  passed  useful  and 
modest  measures  of  reform,  which  it  was  obvious  w'ere  peremp¬ 
torily  demanded  by  public  opinion.  It  is  the  penalty  of  demo¬ 
cratic  Government  that  measures,  however  desirable,  such 
as  those  which  Lord  Westbury  conceived,  cannot  be  passed 
through  a  popular  assembly  or  a  Conservative  upper  chamber 
merely  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  They  are  jostled  and  put 
aside  for  matters  which  evoke  more  public  interest,  or  which 
rouse  less  acutely  professional  alarm.  To  pass  the  Code  Napoleon 
would  have  been  impossible  in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  obvious  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  influence 
of  the  Chancellors  as  legislators  on  English  law.  Lord  Selborne 
was  more  important  than  Lord  Westbury,  for  Lord  Selborne 
passed  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  which  for  good  or  evil 
was  the  most  noticeable  work  of  any  Chancellor  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  To  have  put  an  end  to  the  lament¬ 
able  conflict  between  the  systems  of  law  and  equity,  to  have 
ended  for  ever  the  almost  personal  antagonism  between 
the  two  sets  of  courts,  to  have  improved  the  procedure  of 
the  Chancery  Courts  in  trials  of  matters  of  fact,  and  to  have 
lessened  the  technicality  of  Common  Law  procedure  would  in 
itself  have  been  a  memorable  work.  But  the  amalgamation 
into  one  Supreme  Court  of  all  the  several  independent  juris¬ 
dictions,  primary  and  appellate,  excepting  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  was,  when  we  remember  that  the 
existing  courts  were  the  results  of  the  legal  evolution  of  many 
centuries,  an  extraordinary  achievement.  Yet  in  the  result 
it  has  been  proved  that  symmetiy,  however  desirable,  may  not 
have  the  practical  usefulness  of  systems  which,  anomalous  as 
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they  may  seem,  have  been  gradually  evolved  and  are  suitable  to 
the  country.  The  absorption  of  the  then  Common  Law  Courts 
has  often  been  discussed ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  and 
endorse  Mr.  A  day’s  words  : 

‘  The  amalgamation  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Common  Pleas  with 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  symmetry, 
the  wisdom  of  which  may  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  three 
old  courts  with  their  three  chiefs,  each  at  the  head  of  his  band  of 
puisnes,  had  much  to  commend  them  besides  their  antiquity.  Their 
rivalry,  their  esjrrit  de  corps,  and  the  sense  of  responsibihty  which 
is  now  distributed  among  the  sixteen  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  did  much  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  the  Common  Law- 
Bench,  which  was  never  higher  than  in  the  “  sixties  ”  and  “  seven¬ 
ties.”  ’ 

A  single  Supreme  Court  presupposes  a  single  responsible 
head.  The  expression,  ‘the  enthroning  of  the  Chancellor  on 
‘  the  necks  of  all  of  us,’  which  the  late  Lord  Coleridge  used  in 
writing  to  Lord  Lindley,  while  it  contains  some  germs  of  truth, 
was  and  is  incorrect,  because  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
creates  to  some  extent,  as  regards  the  Common  Law  Divisions, 
a  dual  responsibility.  Yet  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  who  appears  to  the  public  eye  to  be  supreme  in  his 
own  division,  is  very  anomalous,  for  he  shares  the  work  of  the 
puisne  judges,  and  he  has  not  that  personal  authority  which 
was  possessed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  old  Common  Law  Courts.  The 
decadence  into  which  the  Commercial  Court  has  fallen  since  it 
ceased  to  be  presided  over  and  managed  by  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Mathew  indicates  the  difficulties  produced  by  divided  and  un¬ 
decided  responsibility.  That  court,  which  under  the  guidance 
of  a  great  judge  skilled  in  mercantile  law  formed  an  admirable 
tribunal  for  the  efficient  and  quick  dispatch  of  purely  commercial 
business,  has  now,  largely  in  consequence  of  not  having  one 
judge  permanently  attached  to  it  and  responsible  for  it,  fallen 
almost  to  the  position  of  an  ordinary  court.  From  this  state 
of  decadence  this  tribunal  is  not  likely  to  emerge  until  it 
forms  once  for  all  a  single  division  of  the  High  Court,  with  the 
character  of  its  work  clearly  defined  by  a  rule  of  court.  For 
its  present  condition,  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Chancellor, 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  of  the  puisne  judges  is  chiefly 
answerable. 

And  if  Lord  Selborne  has  left  his  mark  on  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  country,  he  and  Lord  Cairns  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  their  influence  on  the  body  of  domestic  law.  The 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  of  1874  may  be  placed  entirely  to  the 
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credit  of  Lord  Cairns,  the  Conveyancing  Acts  of  1881  and  1882, 
the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  of  1882,  and  the  Settled  Land 
Act  of  1882  must  be  regarded  as  the  joint  work  of  these  two 
eminent  lawyers,  for  if  these  latter  statutes  were  conceived  by 
Lord  Cairns,  they  were  carried  into  law  by  his  successor.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  altogether  luireasonable  to  regard  Lord  Selbornc 
as  the  Chancellor  who,  during  the  last  reign,  has  had  the  most 
personal  influence  as  a  legislator  upon  English  law.  To  ap[)or- 
tion  actual  merit  and  the  several  services  of  the  Chancellors 
when,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  more  than  one  personality 
has  conduced  to  a  reform,  may  tend  to  mislead,  and  to  give  false 
views  of  legal  history.  Yet,  in  any  estimation  of  the  Victorian 
('hancellors,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  several  personalities  on  English  law,  in  the 
first  place  as  legislators,  in  the  second  as  judges,  otherwise 
the  story  of  their  lives  differs  little  from  that  of  other  eminent 
public  servants,  and  the  value  of  their  careers  is  unassessed. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  judicially  the  influence  of  the 
Lord  (’hancellor  has  under  the  force  of  circumstances  steadily 
decreased.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  extent  of  judicial  deci¬ 
sions.  Lord  Truro  was  Chancellor  only  for  a  year  and  seven 
months  (1850-52),  yet  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  decisions 
are  preserved,  and  fill  two  substantial  volumes  in  the  Chancery 
Reports.  In  two  years  of  Lord  Halsbury’s  tenure  of  the  Wool¬ 
sack  he  gave  judgement — during  the  years  1903  and  1904 — in 
fifty-four  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  conjunction 
with  other  members  of  that  tribunal.  So  that  the  judicial  and 
individual  influence  of  these  judgements  is  not  so  great  as  if 
they  had  been  delivered  by  a  single  judge.  The  influence  of  a 
judge  on  the  body  of  English  law  is  to  some  extent  a  qirestion 
of  time  as  well  as  of  individual  power.  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord 
Mansfield  are  memorable  as  judges,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  the  breadth  and  clearness  of  their  judgements,  but  also 
because  each  was  fortunate  in  the  period  during  which  he  was 
a  judge.  Lord  Stowell  was  partly  able  to  mould  the  law  of 
Pi  ize  and  of  the  Admiralty  Court  because  before  his  time  judicial 
decisions  had  not  been  formally  reported,  and  because  he  occupied 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  a  time  of 
a  great  maritime  war  and  of  a  notable  increase  in  maritime  com¬ 
merce.  Lord  Mansfield  had  also  the  opportunity  of  laying  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  foundations  of  modern  commercial  law. 
Other  names  will  not  be  forgotten — those  of  Willes,  Blackburn, 
and  Esher,  in  whose  time  much  of  the  later  body  of  commercial 
law  was  established,  and  on  it  these  three  judges  have  left  thoii 
mark.  But  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Chancellors  is  not  suffi- 
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ciently  long  to  allow  a  moulding  effect  to  be  produced,  and  their 
individual  influence  on  English  law  cannot  therefore  be  con¬ 
siderable,  even  when  the  mental  character  and  training  of  a 
Chancellor  had  been  such  as  to  give  his  judgements  the  breadth 
and  the  vivid  expression  of  elemental  principles  as  applied  to 
concrete  facts,  which  alone  enables  them  to  have  the  distinction 
and  guiding  power  to  become  landmarks  in  jurisprudence. 
Thus,  numerous  as  were  Lord  Truro’s  decisions  as  a  judge  of 
appeal  both  from  the  decisions  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  and  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  they  are  largely  concerned  with  purely 
technical  matters  which  are  of  little  value  beyond  the  immediate 
case  in  which  they  are  raised.  Lord  Truro  was  a  sound  lawyer, 
though  somewhat  narrow  in  his  outlook  ;  in  early  life  he  had 
been  an  attorney  much  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  so  that  he  was  without  the  training  conducive  to  that 
habit  of  mind  which  seizes  the  opportunity  to  lay  down  luminous 
and  interesting  principles  of  law,  and  to  give  apt  illustrations 
of  their  applicability  to  modern  social  and  commercial  con¬ 
ditions.  In  1851 — we  take  these  cases  almost  at  random  as 
two  illustrations  of  the  failure  to  seize  judicial  opportunities — 
Lord  Truro  had  to  decide  whether  the  Attorney-General,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  public,  could  file  an  information  to  restrain 
the  group  of  undertakings  which  is  now  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  from  opening  what  may  be  called  their  main 
line,  until  the  branch  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  for  which  parlia¬ 
mentary  powers  had  been  obtained,  had  been  constructed.  An 
important  question — almost  national  in  its  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences — was  here  raised.  Lord  Truro  was,  however,  content 
to  deal  with  it  in  a  judgment  which  occupies  but  a  single  page 
of  the  report.  He  was  satisfied  to  state  that  he  could  not  extract 
from  ‘  the  information  ’  any  grounds  to  warrant  the  exercise  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  In  another  case  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  delivering  a  judgement  of  large  social  importance, 
which  by  means  of  a  lucid  statement  of  principles  might  have 
been  a  guide  in  many  succeeding  circumstances.  The  Chancellor 
set  aside  a  family  compromise  as  having  been  fraudulently 
obtained. 

‘  I  shall  content  myself,’  he  said,  ‘  with  stating  the  principle  of  law 
upon  which  my  decision  is  founded  and  name  two  or  three  cases  of, 
I  conceive,  undoubted  authority  in  which  the  principle  is  recognised 
and  acted  upon.  That  principle  is  that  to  render  a  family  compro¬ 
mise  binding  there  must  be  an  honest  disclosure  by  each  party  to 
the  other  of  all  material  facts  known  to  them  relative  to  the  rights 
and  title  of  each  as  are  calculated  to  affect  the  judgement  in  the 
adoption  of  the  compromise.’ 
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Then  Lord  Truro  cited  four  decisions  which  he  regarded  as 
establishing  his  statement  of  law.  This  decision,  doubtless, 
effectually  concluded  the  pending  litigation,  but  it  is  so  brief 
as  to  be  of  little  use  in  regard  to  future  cases. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  judgements  of  Lord  Truro  arc 
those  delivered  by  Lord  Westbury.  It  was  only  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  prevented  him  from  being  memorable  as  a  judge. 
He  pos.sessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  large  outlook  and  a  grasj) 
of  main  essentials,  as  well  as  a  power  of  precise  and  pointed 
expression  which  has  only  been  approached  since  by  the  late  Lord 
Lowen,  who  had  the  same  exquisiteness  of  taste  and  fastidious 
literary  judgement,  the  result  partly  of  an  Oxford  training.  Four 
years  is  no  long  period  in  legal  history,  and  it  was  impossible  in 
that  time  for  Lord  Westbury  to  affect  the  growth  of  English  law 
to  any  large  extent,  however  peculiarly  well  suited  to  that  end. 
The  same  hindrance  is  observable  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cairns. 
During  the  short  Administration  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1868,  he  had 
little  opportunity  for  the  further  developement  of  the  judicial 
qualities  which  he  had  shown  as  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  But  the 
six  years  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  second  Government,  1874-1880,  gave 
Lord  Cairns  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  full  remarkable 
judicial  qualities,  though  even  for  these  time  was  too  short.  Those 
judges  who  have  in  some  degree  moulded  English  law  have  had 
placed  before  them  the  same  branch  of  law  for  a  considerable 
period.  To  this  cause  eminent  men — Stowell,  Mansfield,  Willes, 
Blackburn,  and  Esher,  and  to  these  names  may  be  added  Cresswell 
and  Penzance — in  no  small  degree  owe  the  historical  position 
which  they  now  oecupy.  Lord  Esher  (Brett),  for  example, 
during  a  long  judicial  career,  had  to  decide  a  large  number 
of  commercial  cases.  Early  experience  and  some  predilection 
for  this  branch  of  law  gave  him  a  special  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  it,  which,  though  he  had  not  otherwise  distinguishing 
judicial  characteristics,  has  enabled  him  to  take  a  place  among 
those  who  have  individually  affected  the  body  of  English  law. 

The  judgements  of  Lord  Cairns  are  remarkable  for  the  ease 
with  which  long  and  complicated  facts  are  marshalled  into  a 
comparatively  short  and  almost  an  agreeable  as  well  as  lucid  nar¬ 
rative,  so  that  the  principle  of  law  appears  to  emerge  from  them 
ready  for  solution.  Legal  principles  are  thus  enunciated  with 
a  simplicity  and  with  an  absence  of  judicial  affectation  which 
makes  them  extraordinarily  clear,  and  the  whole  series  of  judge¬ 
ments  constitute  balanced  masterpieces  of  judicial  reasoning. 
But  in  spite  of  qualities  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  cause 
Cairns  to  rank  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  Victorian  judges  and 
Chancellors,  he  has,  as  has  been  said,  failed  to  impress  himself 
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on  British  jurisprudence,  even  though  judicially  and  personally 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Victorian  Chancellors. 

To  Lord  Westbury’s  power  of  testing  cases  by  means  of  ground 
principles,  Cairns  added  the  judicial  gifts  of  self-restraint  and 
patience  and  a  capacity  for  precise  reasoning  and  a  quick  insight, 
and  was  less  unwilling  than  Lord  Westbury  to  give  weight  to 
previous  judicial  decisions.  Of  his  judgements  it  has  been  said 
that 

‘they  went  straight  to  the  vital  principles  on  which  the  question 
turned,  stated  these  in  the  most  luminous  way,  and  applied  them 
with  unerring  exactitude  to  the  particular  facts.  It  is  as  a  store¬ 
house  of  fundamental  doctrines  that  his  judgements  are  so  valuable. 
They  disclose  less  knowledge  of  case-law  than  do  those  of  some  other 
judges  ;  but  Cairns  was  not  one  of  the  men  who  love  cases  for  their 
own  sake,  and  he  never  cared  to  draw  upon,  still  less  to  display, 
more  learning  than  w'as  needed  for  the  matter  in  hand.  It  w’as  in 
the  grasp  of  the  principles  involved,  in  the  breadth  of  view  which 
(Miabled  him  to  see  these  principles  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
ill  the  precision  of  the  logic  which  drew  conclusions  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  the  perfectly  lucid  language  in  which  the  principles  were 
expounded  and  applied,  that  his  strength  lay.’  * 

It  is  undesirable  to  apportion  judicial  merit  under  the  singu¬ 
larly  varying  circumstances  of  the  several  Chancellorships  with 
nicety,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  testimony  of  most  competent 
critics  appears  to  give  Lord  Cairns  the  first  place  as  a  judge 
among  the  Chancellors  of  the  late  reign.  He  had,  in  addition 
to  other  qualities,  one  supreme  merit  as  a  judge,  that  of  silence, 
and  Mr.  Atlay  relates  a  story  which  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  every  court  in  the  land  : 

‘  As  he  was  chary  in  interrupting  counsel  liimself,  so  he  was 
prompt  to  check  it  in  others.  Lord  Blackburn,  one  of  the  first  Lords 
of  Appeal  under  the  Judicature  Act,  had  acquired  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  a  somewhat  unpleasant  notoriety  for  his  habit  of  extinguishing 
argument  by  deftly  delivered  “  posers.”  His  initial  effort  in  this 
direction  w’as  checked,  ere  an  answer  could  be  given,  by  an  icy 
voice  from  the  Woolsack,  “  I  think  the  House  is  desirous  of  hearing 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  not  of  putting  questions  to  him.”  ’ 

To  listen  without  interruption  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  is  a 
rule  now  often  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ¬ 
ance,  though  it  is  one  which  should  be  strictly  observed,  especially 
in  cases  of  an  appellate  kind,  since  the  constant  interrogation  of 
counsel  by  the  Bench  not  only  delays  the  progress  of  a  cause, 
but  detracts  in  no  small  degree  from  the  dignity  of  the  court. 

*  Bryce,  ‘  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography,’  p.  184. 
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Mr.  Atlay  relates  several  instances  of  a  want  of  judicial  self- 
control,  a  trait  which  is  often  to  be  observed  in  more  than  one 
of  our  higher  courts.  They  are  more  amusing  to  read  of  than 
edifying  to  hear. 

It  was  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  that  the 
careers  of  the  Victorian  Chancellors  formed  a  striking  picture  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  age.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  gifts,  of  the 
most  opposed  qualities,  with  very  different  tastes,  born  in 
different  circumstances,  trained  under  var)dng  systems,  have 
become  Chancellors.  But  though  to  some  extent,  and  on  some 
occasions,  the  holders  of  the  high  office  have  been  indebted 
to  a  kind  fortune,  it  is  yet  unquestionable  that  no  man  has 
attained  it  without  remarkable  qualities;  and  in  every  case 
the  Woolsack  has  been  the  reward  of  unremitting  labour  and 
patience,  and  of  the  exercise  of  remarkable  mental  powers.  If 
Lord  James  of  Hereford  had  been  willing  to  accept  the  Home 
Rule  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Herschell  might  never  have 
attained  the  Woolsack ;  and  if  liord  Selborne  had  acquiesced  in 
.Mr.  Gladstone’s  attack  on  the  Irish  Church,  Sir  Page  Wood 
would  never  have  become  Loid  Chancellor  Hatherley.  But 
no  one  would  dream  of  regarding  either  Hatherley  or  Herschell 
as  unfitted  for  the  post  to  which  a  combination  of  circumstances 
and  personal  qualities  carried  them.  Lord  Herschell  was 
barely  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  attained  office,  and  he  would 
never  have  been,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  ‘  in  the  running,’  had 
he  not  shown  unusual  capacity  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician. 
liOrd  Hatherley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  approaching  seventy 
when,  much  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  him  the  seals, 
but  he  would  never  have  received  them  had  he  not,  in  addition 
to  the  political  virtue  of  being  a  sound  Liberal,  added  to  it  the 
qualification  of  being  admittedly  an  equally  sound  lawyer  and  a 
painstaking  judge.  In  a  word,  the  .several  careers  of  the  Victorian 
Chancellors  prove  that  there  is  no  special  road  to  the  Woolsack. 
Natural  ability  cultivated  very  highly  in  a  particular  profession, 
united  with  a  power  of  expression  and  unusual  capacity  for 
work  added  to  an  adaptability  for  politics,  are  the  main  features 
of  these  various  lives.  So  long  as  mind  and  will  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  practice  of  the  law,  no  hereditary  gifts,  no  special 
early  training  were  requisite.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  these 
respects  is  noteworthy.  If  we  take — by  way  of  example — four 
(Chancellors  :  St.  Leonards,  Cranworth,  Chelmsford,  and  We.st- 
bury,  we  find  that  the  first  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  the  second  of 
a  clergyman,  the  third  of  a  merchant,  and  the  fourth  of  a  doctor. 
The  first  seems  to  have  had  the  very  slight  and  unsystematic 
education  which  was  usual  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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to  have  become  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  and  in  that  capacity 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr'.  Duval,  a  well-known 
barrister,  who  took  him  as  a  pupil  without  a  fee.  Cranworth 
followed,  as  might  be  expected,  a  more  normal  course.  From 
the  Grammar  School  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  thence  to  the  Bar.  Chelmsford 
had  a  curious  early  career.  Educated,  if  one  may  use  the  phrase, 
for  the  navy,  with  a  short  experience,  yet  he  found  himself  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  having  decided  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Bar  in  St.  Vincent,  he  came  to  England  to  qualify  himself  for 
his  future  profession.  When  reading  in  the  Temple  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  master  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  colonial  life, 
and  become  a  barrister  in  England.  The  last  of  the  four  men 
whose  careers  for  the  moment  we  are  noting  was  educated  at 
home,  and  then  sent  at  the  extraordinarily  early  age  of  fourteen 
to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  when  called  to  the  Bar  he 
was  only  twenty-three.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  actual  quality  which  assured  to  each 
one  of  these  men  professional  success.  Lord  St.  Leonards 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  published  the  now  classical 
treatise  on  the  law  of  vendors  and  purchasers.  Lord  Bowen 
once  said  that  to  write  a  law-book  was  to  produce  a  work  which 
redounded  in  time  little  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  because 
it  was  constantly  being  altered  by  changes  in  the  law.  But  as 
the  years  advance  the  name  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  will  remain 
fixed  and  noteworthy  in  legal  annals  as  an  author  as  well 
as  a  judge.  But  other  men  have  written  books  and  have  not 
become  Lord  Chancellors,  and  other  men  have  had  intellects 
a.s  clear  as  Westbury’s,  and  have  never  had  one  quarter  of  his 
professional  success.  A  considerable  combination  of  qualities 
united  in  a  single  personality  may,  however,  be  noted.  Every 
Chancellor  has  been  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  an  advocate  of 
fair  capacity,  confident  in  himself  and  thus  giving  confidence  to 
his  clients.  Common-sense  and  insight  into  men  and  their  motives, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  law  should  be  capable  of  application 
to  the  business  of  the  world,  have  also  been  necessary  adjuncts. 
How  little,  indeed,  of  the  academic  temperament  there  is  in  the 
English  lawyer,  how  entirely  unprofessorial  he  is,  is  well  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  careers  which  we  are  now  surveying.  The  salient 
qualities  of  the  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  com¬ 
mon-sense,  his  clear  view  of  an  objective,  and  his  absence  of 
imagination  seem  to  be  perceptible  in  all  these  eminent  persons. 
In  other  words,  they  were  typically  English,  they  suited  the 
English  taste,  as  shown  by  that  essentially  English  person, 
the  .solicitor  with  a  practice.  Perhaps  Westbury  was  the  mo.st 
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un-English  of  the  group,  and  it  was  his  absence  of  common-sense 
which  caused  his  downfall ;  indeed,  a  man  less  abnormally 
brilliant  would  never  have  had  that  want  of  the  perception  of  the 
ordinary  man’s  mind  which  Westbury  constantly  showed  in 
his  biting  sarcasms.  An  intellectual  arrogance  had  gained  the 
mastery  over  him,  which  showed  itself  on  the  smallest  provoca¬ 
tion.  ‘  Mr.  Rolt,  w’c  must  be  careful  how  we  make  our  quota- 
‘  tions  in  the  presence  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  Mr.  Bethell,’ 
said  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  on  one  occasion,  as  he  and 
Rolt  were  quoting  passages  against  each  other.  ‘  I  beg  your 
‘  lordship’s  pardon,’  said  Bethell,  looking  up,  ‘  I  thought  my 
‘  learned  friend  and  yourself  were  quoting  from  some  Welsh 
‘  author.’  But  among  the  Victorian  Chancellors  Westbury  was 
unquestionably  pre-eminent  for  mental  grasp  and  range,  for  a 
vivid  interest  in  any  subject  which  came  within  limit  of  his 
mind,  and  for  his  classical  cultivation.* 

Our  legal  education  may  be  unscientific,  our  jurisprudence 
informal,  but  nothing,  as  these  careers  indicate,  can  detract 
from  the  fact  that  the  English  Bench  is  as  a  whole  the  most 
meritorious  in  the  w'orld,  because  even  in  the  case  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  must  be  a  politician  and  must  belong  to  the  party 
in  power,  in  every  instance  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen 
the  lawyer  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  Prime  Minister  for  the 
time  being  for  the  office  has  arrived  at  the  position  which,  by 
common  consent  alone,  makes  him  eligible,  by  his  individual 
exertions  and  by  his  intellectual  capacity. 

As  a  politician  the  Chancellor  is  but  one  among  several 
members  of  a  Cabinet,  each  of  whom,  even  if,  as  happens  to-day, 
there  are  among  them  men  who  have  practised  at  the  Bar,  is 
primarily  and  solely  a  politician.  A  Chancellor  therefore  who 
can  be  claimed  to  be  pre-eminent  as  a  statesman  and  a  debater 

*  popular  historian  in  commenting  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Westbury  has  called  him  a  ‘  failure,’  and  rhetorically  pronounced 
‘  the  close  of  his  career  but  a  heap  of  ruins  ’  (M‘Carthy,  ‘  History 
of  Our  Own  Times,’  iv.  378-9).  This  statement  is  an  absurd  exag¬ 
geration.  Westbury,  after  a  brilliant  professional  career,  was 
Chancellor  for  several  years.  He  left  office  under  Parliamentary 
censure  on  a  comparatively  small  administrative  mistake,  and  he 
subsequently  served  with  distinction  as  a  judge  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  w’as  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  to  accept  the  office  of  a  Lord  .Justice  of  Appeal.  It  was 
generally  recognised  that  his  administrative  error  was  caused  by 
good-natured  carelessness.  Westbury’s  loss  of  office  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  an  example  of  the  cleanliness  of  English  official  life 
— a  small  mistake  cut  short  his  official  career. 
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must  be  of  abnormal  capacity.  To  be  a  useful  politician  and  a 
capable  lawyer — Lord  Halsbury,  for  example,  well  answers  this 
description — is  not  enough  to  cause  a  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  singled 
out  for  particular  commemoration.  Looking  back  over  the  lives  of 
those  who  occupied  the  Woolsack  during  the  late  reign,  two  names 
only  seem  to  satisfy  the  test  which  enables  us  to  rank  them  as 
statesmen  of  weight  and  influence,  those  of  Lyndhurst  and 
Cairns.  The  influence  of  the  former  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
remarkable  ;  in  1832  he  nearly  destroyed  the  great  Reform  Bill. 
His  power  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  an  orator 
and  a  debater  but  also  united  large  general  knowledge  to  much 
worldly  shrewdness. 

‘  Lyndhurst,’  says  his  last  biographer,  ‘  possessed  an  extensive 
and  accurate  store  of  knowledge  on  the  minutia)  of  the  Eastern 
question,  and  on  the  history  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Five  years 
later,  when  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
on  July  5,  1859,  of  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  our  national 
defences.  It  was  the  year  of  Solferino  and  Magenta,  and  its  later 
months  were  marked  by  that  extraordinary  ebullition  of  Anglo¬ 
phobia  on  the  part  of  the  French  colonels  which  evoked  the  Volunteer 
movement  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  In  July  there  was  no  open 
sign  of  ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations,  but  Lyndhurst  pointed 
out  how  vastly  the  invention  of  steam  and  the  improvements  of 
internal  communications  had  increased  the  striking  power  of  our 
old  rival,  as  illustrated  by  her  rapid  mobilisation  and  triumphant 
campaign  on  the  Miucio,  and  he  proceeded  to  state  to  the  House 
the  measures  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  Into  these  details  we  need  not  follow  him  further  than 
to  notice  that  he  was  emphatic  in  his  insistence  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  “  two-Power  standard  ”  recently  raised  by  official  acknow¬ 
ledgement  to  “  two  Powers  and  a  margin.”  If  we  wish  to  be  in  a 
state  of  security,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  great  interests,  if  we  wish 
to  maintain  our  honour,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  power 
measured  by  that  of  any  two  possible  adversaries.’ 

And  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  person 
whom,  when  he  came  into  office  for  the  last  time  in  1859,  he 
should  create  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  to  Lyndhurst  that  he 
applied  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that 
Campbell,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  was  selected. 
‘  He  had  always  belonged,’  said  Lord  Lyndhurst,  ‘  to  the  Liberal 
‘  party,  he  was  a  sound  lawyer,  and  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
‘  Woolsack.’  When  we  remember  the  position  and  the  character 
of  Palmerston,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustration 
than  this  of  the  opinion  that  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  of 
Lyndhurst’s  sagacity  and  shrewdness.  Yet  his  brilliant  qualities 
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were  sometimes  in  the  zenith  of  his  career  marred  by  some  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  by  an  audacity  which,  whilst  they  often  served 
him  well  in  debate,  inclined  him  to  take  risks  which  slower 
intellects  would  not  have  incurred.  Still  he  remains  among  the 
Victorian  Chancellors  a  striking  and  illustrious  figure,  con¬ 
necting  the  mid- Victorian  period  with  Eldon  and  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  once  a  memorable  Chancellor  and  a  Parliamentarian 
of  the  first  order. 

It  is  singular  that  the  man  whom  we  couple  with  him  was 
so  dissimilar  to  him.  The  urbanity  of  Lyndhurstwas  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  austerity  of  Cairns.  One  passed  his  life  in 
actual  physical  enjoyment,  the  other  was  always  contending 
against  ill-health.  The  one  lived  to  a  great  age,  the  other  was 
prematurely  taken  from  his  contemporaries.  Yet  each  attained 
to  a  position  of  exceeding  political  influence  by  the  sheer  force 
of  ability.  But  Cairns,  if  he  was  equal  to  Lyndhurst  as  a  debater 
and  a  politician,  was  unquestionably  superior  as  a  judge,  and 
it  is  for  this  pre-eminent  combination  of  qualities  that  Cairns 
should  probably  be  held  to  be  the  first  of  the  Victorian  Chan¬ 
cellors.  No  two  men  ever  worked  harder  for  their  party ;  but 
Cairns  was  a  Conservative  by  conviction,  Lyndhurst  by  choice. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  whilst  Lyndhurst  would  have  in¬ 
volved  the  country  in  a  formidable  constitutional  crisis  over  Lord 
Grey’s  Reform  Bill,  the  more  true-hearted  party  man,  as  Cairns 
was,  negotiated  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  of  1869. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  into  details  of  this  episode. 
It  is  sufiicient  to  say  here  that  the  Bill  had  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  that  in  the  Lords  the 
second  reading  had  also  been  carried,  but  that  the  measure 
was  in  danger  of  destruction  in  Committee.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
laid  up  in  his  house,  and  on  Lord  Granville  lay  the  charge  of 
the  bill  in  the  Lords.  The  events  of  July  22  are  well  sum¬ 
marised  by  Mr.  Atlay : 

‘  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  Lord  Granville  received  a  note  from 
Lord  Cairns  suggesting  an  interview  and  declaring  that  he  was  ready, 
“  as  you  know  I  have  been  throughout,  to  confer  upon  a  mode  by 
“  which,  without  sacrifice  of  principle  or  dignity  upon  either  side, 
“  the  remaining  points  of  difficulty  might  be  arranged.”  ’ 

He  then,  after  some  details  which  it  is  lumecessary  to  state, 
goes  on  to  say  that  Cairns 

‘  had  no  time  for  a  general  consultation  with  his  followers,  but  the 
conference  which  took  place  at  the  Colonial  Office  was  suspended 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  enable  him  to  consult  with  Archbishop  Tait 
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aud  Lord  Salisbiuy.  Tlieu,  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  agreed  to  a  compromise.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
arranged  with  the  same  calmness  and  mastery  of  detail  that  he  had 
been  wont  to  display  in  drafting  the  minutes  of  a  Chancery  order. 
But  as  the  disputants  shook  hands  upon  the  bargain,  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  could  tell  from  the  grasp,  which  trembled  with  nervousness, 
that  his  opponent  had  been  stirred  to  the  very  depths.  It  was  a 
responsibility  from  which  anyone  endowed  with  less  reserve  of 
strength  and  with  the  instinct  of  the  statesman  less  highly  developed 
might  well  have  shrunk.  When  Cairns  walked  across  from  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  would  prevail  upon  the  Peers,  some  of  whom  had  already 
shown  signs  of  chafing  under  his  leadership.  But  he  had  a  potent 
ally  in  Archbishop  Tait,  and  his  powers  of  exposition  and  persuasion 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  party  with  him.  There  were  many  dissen¬ 
tients,  however.  The  old  Earl  of  Derby  did  not  dissemble  his 
indignation,  and  Bishop  Magee,  who  had  prayed  that  the  Irish 
Church  might  be  spared  that  most  ignominious  and  agonising  of 
all  deaths,  asphyxiation  by  lawyers,”  wrote  despairingly  that  the 
Church  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  Conservative  party.’ 

This  episode  reveals  to  us  a  statesman  of  perspicuity  and 
self-confidence,  for,  as  seems  clear,  Cairns  acted  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Lord  Halifax  said,  ‘  I  think 
‘  we  owe  a  good  turn  to  Cairns,  without  whose  decision  on 
‘  Thursday  I  hardly  tliink  the  settlement  would  have  been 
‘  effected.  Indeed,  Derby’s  conduct  proves  what  difficulty  there 
‘  would  have  been,  if  Cairns  had  not  taken  upon  himself  the 
*  responsibility  of  acting  as  he  did.’  *  Cairns  subsequently 
addressed  the  Conservative  peers  who  supported  his  action  in  a 
letter  in  which  occurs  this  sentence  : 

‘  It  would  have  been  an  inexpressible  reUef  to  me  had  I  then  been 
able  to  consult  with  all,  or  even  some,  of  those  with  whom  I  was 
acting ;  not  only  because  I  should  thus  have  avoided  a  serious 
responsibility,  but  also  because  I  could  have  pointed  out  in  private 
what  I  could  not  do  publicly,  the  material  advantages  which  appeared 
to  me  to  How  from  these  concessions  as  compared  with  a  prolonged 
contest.  To  consult,  however,  or  even  to  delay,  was  obviously 
impossible,  and  I  had  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of  declining 
an  arrangement  which  could  not  have  been  renewed  after  the 
debate  had  commenced,  or  of  accepting  terms  which,  while  they 
secured  more  for  the  Church  than  I  believe  w'ould  ever  again  have 
been  obtained,  enabled  us  to  put  an  end  to  what  was  a  violent 
and  was  rapidly  becoming  a  dangerous  strain  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  relations  of  the  two  Houses.’ 
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The  description  of  this  important  action  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Cairns,  summarised  even  as  it  is,  may  seem  to  fall  out  of  the 
scheme  of  a  general  estimate  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
careers  of  the  Victorian  Chancellors.  It  was  action  which 
was  not  only  a  remarkable  revelation  of  Cairns’  character, 
but  one  which  stamps  him  as  a  statesman  of  hrst>rate  calibre, 
who  combined  boldness  with  caution,  and  it  exemplifies  the 
influence  which  he  had  attained  over  the  Conservative  party 
and  shows  the  position  which  he  attained  as  a  statesman.  Yet 
Cairns  now  seems  a  distant  figure  belonging  to  a  quite  departed 
generation.  In  later  times,  had  Jjord  Herschell  not  prematurely 
died  at  Wasliingtou  whilst  engaged  on  an  oflicial  mission  to  the 
United  States  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  would  have  won  fame  as  a  statesman  not 
less  than  that  of  Cairns.  Herschell  miited  in  an  unusual  degree 
conspicuous  merits  as  judge  and  statesman — perhaps  in  time  he 
would  have  become  more  famous  on  the  larger  stage.  To  a  mind 
of  singular  quickness  he  added  sagacity  and  an  insight  into  men, 
a  self-reliance,  and  a  self-control  which  fitted  him  more  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  for  high  political  office.  In  1886 
he  formed  one  of  the  famous  Round  Table  Conference  upon  the 
Home  Rule  question,  and  in  1892  he  was  one  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  which  drafted  the  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  Of  that 
Committee,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Morley,  and  Mr.  Bryce  are  alone 
left,  and  this  bare  enumeration  shows  the  position  which,  had 
fate  been  kinder,  might  now  have  been  Herschell ’s  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  Though  as  a  judge  both  learned  and  quick,  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  probably  rather  political  than  judicial. 
He  was  perhaps  more  supple  than  Lord  Selborne  in  reconciling 
himself  to  the  demands  of  party  ;  and  he  was  free  also  from  the 
ecclesiastical  idiosyncrasies  which  marked  not  only  Selborne 
but  Hatherley  and  Cairns.  His  mind  was  of  a  broad  and 
tolerant  cast,  and  he  had  been  educated  in  a  legal  school  more 
likely  than  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  breed  a  statesman. 
Herschell  is  in  many  ways  certainly  not  the  least  agreeable 
j)ersonal  figure  of  this  group  of  Chancellors,  for  he  was  full  of 
varied  interests,  Idndly,  friendly,  and  courteous.  Lord  Selborne’s 
gravity  of  manner  rarely  left  him.  Lord  Cairns’  austerity 
was  almost  chilling,  and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  had  the  old 
Covenanter’s  habit  of  seeing  the  finger  of  Providence  in  acts 
obviously  due  to  his  own  volition.  Lyndhurst  was  rather  too 
pronouncedly  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  kindly,  smiling  face 
of  Cranworth,  if  always  pleasing,  was  a  little  monotonous.  In 
his  life  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit  Herschell  had 
not  only  in  his  professional  work  a  varied  exi)erience  of  legal 
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business,  but  on  the  social  side  he  had  been  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  various  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  had  had 
opportunities  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  different  sides  of 
human  nature.  The  difference  between  the  Common  Law  and 
Chancery  Bars  in  their  effect  upon  character  is  certainly  obvious 
in  the  case  of  the  Victorian  Chancellors  ;  and  unquestionably 
more  facility  in  handling  men  is  apparent  in  those  Chancellors 
whose  professional  life  was  passed  at  Westminster  and  not  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Some  people,  after  considering  the  careei-s  of  the  Victorian 
Chancellors,  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  a  lifelong  legal 
training  does  not  tend  to  make  a  man  a  statesman,  and  that 
the  pursuit  of  politics  does  little  good  to  law.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  combination  of  law  and  politics  has  in  every 
generation  given  us  a  group  of  men  at  once  remarkable 
and  interesting,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country.  And  those  who  care  to  study  individualities  and 
powerful  wills  directed  to  the  attainment  of  legitimate  objects 
of  civil  ambition  by  the  straightforward  exercise  of  high  attain¬ 
ments  will  find  no  more  marked  and  admirable  examples  than 
in  the  Chancellors  of  the  reign  of  Victoria. 
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1.  Tariff  Revision.  Vol.  XXXII.,  No.  2,  September  1908,  of  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  Philadelphia  :  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 


2.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Free  Trade 

Congress,  London,  August  1908.  Cobden  Club :  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

3.  Hearings  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission.  Washing¬ 

ton  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

4.  National  Platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 

in  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1908. 


^ONGRESS  at  Washington,  in  the  session  that  will  begin  in 
March  1909,  will  be  chiefly  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  Dingley  Act,  the  most  protectionist  tariff  that  has  ever 
been  on  the  statute  book  of  the  United  States.  The  platform 
of  the  Republican  party,  adopted  at  the  National  Convention 
at  Chicago,  in  June  1908,  together  with  speeches  made  by 
Mr.  Taft  during  the  Presidential  campaign,  committed  the  party 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Taft’s  election  to  calling  Congress  in  extra 
session  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1907  ;  and  it  is  now 
settled  that  the  first  work  of  the  Sixty-finst  Congress — the 
Congress  elected  in  November  1908 — will  be  a  downward  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff.  The  session  that  is  to  begin  in  March  is 
described  as  an  extraordinary  session,  because  had  there  been 
no  urgent  business  the  Congress  elected  in  November  would 
not  be  convened  until  December  1909. 

The  circumstances  which  have  made  tariff  revision  urgent 
are  quite  new  in  the  history  of  American  protectionist  legisla¬ 
tion.  No  fewer  than  seven  political  parties  had  candidates 
in  the  field  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  and  each  of  these 
political  parties  by  its  national  platform  was  committed  to  a 
downward  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  Republican  party  came  into  existence  in  1856  that 
the  Republican  party,  the  Democratic  party,  and  all  the  minor 
political  parties  that  in  a  Presidential  year  make  newspaper 
readers  aware  of  their  existence,  were  committed  to  a  downward 
revision  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Equally  remarkable  with  this  unanimity  was  the  movement 
which  accounts  for  the  general  admission  that  the  Dingley  Act 
has  now  outlived  its  usefulness,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  are  concerned.  In 
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other  Presidential  years,  for  instance  in  1884  and  1892,  the 
movement  for  lower  duties  began  with  consumers.  It  was  to 
consumers  that  the  late  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  Democratic  party,  who  assailed  the  tariff  in  1884,  1888,  and 
1892,  made  their  appeal ;  and  it  was  in  response  to  this  appeal 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  President  for  a  second  time  in 
1892,  and  that  in  1894  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  underwent 
an  unsatisfactory  but  still  a  downward  revision.  From  the 
Presidential  election  of  1884,  at  which  the  late  Mr.  Blaine  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  until  the  enactment 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  in  1894,  free  traders  in  the  United  States 
were  organised  and  active  and  had  the  aid  of  quite  a  number 
of  newspapers  in  their  propaganda.  At  this  time  the  Democratic 
party  was  by  tradition  and  also  by  its  national  platforms  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  and  from 
1884  to  1892  it  was  not  difficult,  as  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1890  and  Mr.  Cleveland’s  election  in  1892  adequately  proved, 
to  arouse  consumers  all  over  the  country  in  hostility  to  a  pro¬ 
tectionist  tariff  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  McKinley  Act  of 
1890 — the  Act  carried  through  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1890, 
when  the  late  Mr.  McKinley  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives — the 
committee  in  which  all  tariff  legislation  at  Washington 
originates. 

The  movement  which  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1908 
resulted  in  all  the  political  parties  being  committed  by  their 
national  platforms  to  a  downward  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act 
of  1897  began  at  the  height  of  the  era  of  unexampled  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  which  extended,  with  occasional  brief 
intervals,  from  the  autumn  of  1898  to  the  financial  crisis  of 
October  1907.  Ordinary  consumers  had  no  part  in  it — had  no 
opportunity  of  any  political  part  in  it — until  the  Presidential 
and  Congressional  elections  of  November  1908.  Even  then  they 
had  a  much  less  important  part  in  this  movement  for  revision 
than  at  the  Congressional  elections  in  1890  and  the  Presidential 
elections  of  1892  ;  for  then  the  tariff  reformers  had  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  a  national  leader  whom  they  could  trust,  and 
the  Democratic  party  had  not  then  turned  its  back  on  the  fiscal 
principles  which  it  had  so  long  advocated.  It  was  when  the 
Wilson  Act  was  before  Congress  in  1894  that  the  Democratic 
party  sold  itself  to  the  protected  interests  as  openly  as  the 
Republican  party  had  done  in  1890,  and  as  it  did  again  in  1897, 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Dingley  Act. 

Consumers  had  no  part  in  the  revision  movement  until  the 
preliminaries  of  the  national  conventions  of  1908 ;  and  it  may 
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be  frankly  stated  that  out-and-out  free  traders,  or  even  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  in  the  United  States 
is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  free  trade,  had  little  or  no 
influence  in  giving  the  movement  for  downward  revision  the 
weight  and  impetus  which  compelled  the  Republican  party  in 
national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June  1908,  to  pledge  itself 
to  the  enactment  of  a  new  and  less  protectionist  tariff. 

Free  traders  were  sadly  disheartened  by  the  disloyalty  to 
tariff  reform  of  the  small  but  influential  group  of  Democrats 
who  frustrated  Mr.  Cleveland’s  plans  of  tariff  revision  in  1894. 
The  Dingley  Act,  with  its  enormities  and  its  excessive  pro¬ 
tection  to  every  industrial  interest  that  had  in  the  usual  way 
ingratiated  itself  with  the  Republican  leaders  at  Washington 
in  1897,  further  disheartened  and  disorganised  the  free  traders  ; 
and  during  the  recent  era  of  widespread  industrial  prosperity 
in  the  United  States,  free  traders  seemed  to  regard  it  as  useless 
to  attempt  any  continuous  propaganda  on  behalf  of  their  doc¬ 
trines.  Less  was  heard  from  free  trade  assailants  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  between  1897  and  1908  than  in  any  })eriod  of 
American  political  history  since  the  Republican  party,  in  1800, 
committed  itself  to  protective  tariffs.  Free  traders  were  silent 
because  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  a  general  propaganda 
in  a  period  of  abounding  prosperity ;  and,  moreover,  the  more 
observant  of  them,  after  the  developement  of  industrial  trusts 
l)egan  with  the  advent  of  prosperity  in  1898,  were  convinced 
that  the  Dingley  tariff,  with  the  aid  of  the  promoters  of  these 
great  trusts,  must  eventually  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

For  the  Democratic  party  the  years  that  lie  between  the 
Wilson  Act  of  1894  and  the  Democratic  national  convention  at 
Denver,  in  July  1908,  were  a  period  of  adversity  and  almost  of 
national  uselessness.  They  failed  miserably  and  discreditably 
with  the  magnificent  opportunity  that  was  given  them  of 
revising  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1894 — the  first  full  opportunity 
for  putting  into  practice  their  fiscal  principles  that  had  come 
their  way  since  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  1894,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  tariff  revision  in  accordance  with  the  historic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  under  the  most  trying  con¬ 
ditions  he  was  steadfastly  loyal  to  those  principles,  and  to  his 
pledges  with  regard  to  them  of  1884,  1888,  and  1892.  The 
Democrats  in  1894  were  in  a  majority,  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  but,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  bitterly 
complained,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  ‘  communism  of 
pelf,’  and  the  Wilson  Act  was  a  triumph  for  the  sugar  trust 
and  others  of  the  great  protected  interests,  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  keen  disappointment  to  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  independent  electors  who  in  1892  had  voted 
for  a  Democratic  President  and  Democratic  Congressmen. 

Before  the  betrayal  of  1894  had  even  begun  to  fade  out  of 
public  memory  the  Democrats  threw  themselves  into  the  free 
silver  movement  of  1896,  and  as  a  national  party  they  have 
been  in  the  wilderness  of  weak  and  ineffectual  opposition  and 
internal  disorganisation  ever  since  Mr.  Bryan’s  first  candi¬ 
dature  for  the  Presidency  twelve  years  ago.  During  these  years 
the  unstable  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  their  only  national  leader ; 
and  from  1896  to  1908  there  did  not  come  into  view  at  Washing¬ 
ton  a  single  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  the  Senate  whose  utterances  on  any 
political  question  were  of  suflBcient  weight  to  warrant  even  a 
summary  of  them  being  transmitted  by  cable  from  Washington 
to  London.  From  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  to  the  preliminaries 
of  the  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  the  winter  of  1908  is  the 
most  unprofitable  and  barren  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr  Bryan  was  not  in  Congress  during  these 
years.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Democratic  position  at 
Washington  would  have  been  improved  had  he  been  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate  ;  but  in  these  years  there  was  no  national 
leader  at  Washington — not  a  single  Senator  or  Representative 
who  away  from  Washington  was  recognised  as  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party.  The  party  at  Washington  recruited 
no  new  men  of  national  measure  between  1894  and  1908 — not 
a  single  man  of  the  importance  which  attached  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
when,  as  Governor  of  New  York  State,  he  was  nominated  in 
1884  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Individual  members  of  the  party  who  were  in  Congress  between 
1894  and  1908  adhered  to  the  old  Democratic  doctrine  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  They  continued  to  enunciate  this  doctrine 
as  opportunity  offered  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate.  But  little 
or  nothing  was  heard  of  the  doctrine  outside  of  Congress  from 
1894  to  the  national  convention  at  Denver  in  July  1908,  when 
the  Democratic  party  once  more  announced  its  adherence  to  it, 
and  thus  fell  into  line  with  the  Republican  party  and  the  minor 
political  parties  in  the  movement  for  a  downward  revision  of 
the  Dingley  Act.  From  1894  to  1908  the  Democratic  party  had 
made  no  serious  and  general  assault  on  the  Dingley  Act.  It 
had  practically  accepted  the  position  that  the  Dingley  Act 
was  unassailable  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  unassailable  by  a  party 
which  was  without  leaders  popularly  trusted,  without  policies 
popularly  understood  and  endorsed — a  party  which  had  wan¬ 
tonly  betrayed  the  popular  confidence  in  its  revision  of  the 
McKinley  Act  in  1894.  The  Dingley  Act  was  obviously  safe 
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for  an  indefinite  period  from  any  assault  that  could  be  made 
on  it  by  the  Democratic  party  as  that  party  was  constituted 
from  1894  to  1908. 

If  neither  free  traders  nor  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  were  responsible  for  the  movement  which  has  resulted 
in  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  it  may  be  asked 
AVhere  did  the  movement  originate  ?  The  men  responsible  for 
its  beginning  are  the  promoters  and  financiers  who,  from  1898 
onwards,  were  so  profitably  engaged  in  organising  and  floating 
the  great  industrial  trusts — the  Steel  Trust  and  the  scores  of 
other  trusts  which  came  into  existence  within  four  or  five  years 
after  the  Dingley  Act  had  opened  out  new  and  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  the  men  who  in  colloquial  language  are  known 
as  water-wagon  financiers.  These  promoters  and  financiers, 
it  need  scarcely  be  added,  have  never  assailed  th«  Dingley 
Act.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  use  all  their  influence  to  prevent 
a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1897  as  soon  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  1909-11  settles  down  to  the  work  of  framing  the  tariff  bill 
that  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Dingley  Act 

It  was  with  the  victims  of  these  water-wngon  financiers  that 
the  movement  for  revision  began  in  1906.  It  began  wnth  manu¬ 
facturers  who  had  been  squeezed  by  the  trusts,  and  by  the 
nominally  independent  concerns  which  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  prices  had  long  been  closely  allied  with  the  trusts. 
In  a  word  the  movement  for  revision  was  the  revolt  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  found  themselves  seriously  hampered  in  buying 
their  raw  materials.  Some  of  these  manufacturers  wanted  free 
coal  and  free  ore  ;  others  wanted  free  lumber,  free  hides,  and 
free  wool ;  but  in  the  main  the  movement  for  the  downward 
re%nsion  of  the  tariff  began  with  manufacturers  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  with  manufacturers  at  the  secondary  stages 
who  had  found  themselves  hampered  in  the  home  trade  as  well 
as  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  an  export  business  by  Dingley 
prices  of  raw  materials. 

One  fact  of  much  significance  is  that  all  these  men  who  are 
now  in  revolt  against  the  Dingley  Act  are  protectionists,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  Republican  party  Many  of  them 
since  1880  have  repeatedly  subscribed  to  the  campaign  funds 
of  the  Republican  party,  because  it  was  the  party  of  protection, 
and  was  willing  to  give  these  partisans  for  revenue  only  any 
measure  of  protection  they  demanded.  Lawyers  are  usually 
the  dominant  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
at  Washington ;  and  tariffs  in  the  past  have  been  made  by 
men  with  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions 
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and  outward  aspects  of  iiidustr}'  to  distinguish  an  open-hearth 
steel  plant  or  a  rail  mill  from  a  brewery  When  the  majority 
group  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  framing  a 
tariff  bill  the  consumer  was  never  for  a  moment  in  mind.  He 
was  non-existent  amid  the  clamour  and  pressure  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  had,  in  the  usual  way,  established  claims  on 
the  party  in  power ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Republican 
managers  at  Washington  to  permit  the  men  with  ‘  a  pull  ’  to 
write  the  tariff  schedules  which  were  designed  for  the  protection 
of  their  industry. 

The  Dingley  Act  was  the  outcome  of  an  orgy  in  which  the 
interests  that  were  demanding  protection  alone  were  con¬ 
sidered — an  orgy  during  which  the  interests  of  consumers 
were  as  absolutely  ignored  as  though  consumers  were  non¬ 
existent,  and  the  protected  interests  were  all  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  legislation  in  which  Congress  was  engaged. 
The  Congressional  history  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897  is  dismal 
reading.  Each  tariff  revision  was  an  orgy,  but  the  worst  of  the 
three  was  that  of  which  the  Dingley  Act  was  the  outcome.  That 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party — the  period  when 
Mr.  McKinley  was  President,  and  the  late  Senator  Hanna  was 
the  dominant  influence  in  the  Republican  party — was  recalled 
in  October  1908  by  Senator  Lodge,  who  in  1897,  as  now,  was 
a  Republican  Senator  at  Washington. 

‘  1  want,’  said  Mr.  Lodge,  at  Boston,  on  October  7,  ‘  to  say  a 
word  on  the  pledges  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  to  carry 
out  the  policies  known  as  the  Roosevelt  policies.  I  think  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  came  to  the  Presidency  a  condition  was  growing  up  in 
this  country  which  gave  great  cause  for  alarm  to  people  who  looked 
below  the  surface  and  who  watched  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 
I  think  there  was  growing  up  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  a  great  dread  that  the  Goveniment  was  passing  into  the 
hands  of  certain  great  moneyed  interests,  corporate  and  otherwise. 
The  great  body  of  the  American  people  have  no  base  envy  of  wealth 
honestly  acquired  and  properly  used  ;  but  they  do  not  want  to  see 
privileges  granted  to  corporations  or  persons  which  are  not  granted 
equally  under  the  law  to  all,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  see  their 
government  controlled  by  corporate  or  money  interests.  Now  the 
great  sober  thinking  mass  of  the  American  people,  the  people  who 
work  and  earn  and  sa  ve,  w^ere  beginning  to  be  very  restless  and  very 
uneasy,  and  there  was  to  ray  mind  a  great  and  real  danger  lest  thie 
Amencan  people  should  be  led  off  by  the  counsels  of  men  who  urged 
violence  and  destruction  as  remedies  for  evils  which  they  were 
not  willing  to  right  by  the  processes  of  law.  Into  this  situation 
President  Roosevelt  marched,  and  he  has  satisfied  the  American 
people  in  his  term  of  office  that  the  Government  would  see  to  it 
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so  far  as  it  could  that  unjust  privileges  should  cease  to  exist  and 
that  the  law  should  be  euforced  against  all  men  and  against  all 
^vrong-doer8,  be  they  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small.  While 
in  Chicago  I  was  talking  one  evening  with  a  gentleman — it  was  a 
private  conversation  and  I  must  not  mention  his  name,  but  if  I  did 
it  would  be  to  you  as  a  household  word — a  man  who  had  large 
business  interests.  He  said  :  “  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  President  Roosevelt.”  We  had  some  discussion 
about  it,  and  finally  I  said  to  him,  “  Do  you  not  think  we  have 
effected  something  ?  ”  He  said,  “  I  will  admit  that  the  President 
has  raised  our  moral  tone  of  politics  and  of  business  more  in  the 
last  five  years  than  has  been  done  in  twenty-five  years  before,  but 
T  don’t  like  the  way  he  has  done  it.”  ’ 

Senator  Lodge  did  not  make  these  remarks  d  prapos  of  the 
tariff  legislation  of  1897.  He  was  defending  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
administration  of  the  interstate  commerce  laws  and  his  policy 
of  railway  regulation  of  190”>.  But  they  adequately  describe 
the  conditions  as  they  existed  when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed, 
when,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  declared  on  August  11, 
1908,  ‘  the  protected  interests  bought  and  sold  Representatives 
‘  and  Senators  like  cattle.’ 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  now  of  the  movement 
for  downward  revision  had  their  part  in  the  protectionist  orgy 
of  1897 ;  but  since  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed  the  industrial 
trust  has  come  into  existence,  and  has  become  an  enormously 
important  economic  factor.  The  trusts  have  squeezed  the  men 
at  the  secondary  stages  of  industry  in  order  to  earn  dividends 
on  capitalisations  that  are  outrageously  watered.  At  the  tariff 
revisions  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897,  the  men  who  went  to 
Washington  to  intrigue  for  protection  on  the  output  of  their 
plants  and  factories  were  the  controlling  owners  of  these  enter¬ 
prises.  They  w’ere  manufacturers  skilled  in  their  particular 
work.  If  they  were  not  themselves  the  owners  of  the  plants, 
the  shareholders  in  the  companies  they  represented  were  their 
neighbours.  There  was  not  much  water  in  the  stocks  of  these 
locally  controlled  companies,  and  comparatively  little  of  what 
may  be  described  as  outside  capital  was  embarked  in  the  under- 
talangs  for  which  the  manufacturers  were  seeking  tariff  pro¬ 
tection.  These  men  were  not  promoters  or  financiers :  they 
were  industrialists  pure  and  simple,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  captains  of  industry  that  they  were  in  charge  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  whose  political  fortunes  they  so  vigorously  pushed  when¬ 
ever  tariffs  were  revised.  But  after  the  Dingley  Act  these  real 
captains  of  industry  were  pushed  into  the  background  by  the 
promoter  and  the  financier.  Trusts  and  mergers  became  the 
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order  of  the  day  before  the  Dingley  Act  had  been  on  the  statute 
book  for  eighteen  months,  and  whenever  a  promoter  of  the 
type  brought  into  existence  by  the  Dingley  tariff  merged  a 
number  of  industrial  plants  and  floated  a  new  company,  he 
never  failed  to  capitalise  the  tariff  concessions  w'hich  had  been 
made  in  1897  by  Congress  to  the  industries  he  w'as  manipulating. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  country  in  which  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  was  capitalised  by  the  company  promoter.  But  when 
it  was  seen  how  easily  and  successfully  the  tariff  advantages 
of  an  industry  could  be  capitalised — how  ready  optimistic 
small  investors  were  to  buy  preferred  and  common  stock  which 
had  no  other  basis  of  value  than  tariff  concessions,  plus  trust 
control  of  an  industry — American  promoters  began  to  exploit 
Canada,  which  is  an  even  more  favourable  field  for  the 
capitalisation  of  Government  largesse  than  the  United  States. 
It  is  more  favourable  because  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
bestows  enormous  easily  earned  boimties  on  a  few  favoured 
industries,  and  gives  all  industries  tariff  protection,  while 
municipalities  are  usually  ready  to  grant  tax  exemptions  to  any 
promoter  of  an  industrial  undertaking  who  asks  special  muni¬ 
cipal  favours.  This  Government  largesse  bestowed  on  the  iron 
industry  in  Canada  was  capitalised  chiefly,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  by  American  company  promoters,  who  had  learned 
the  art  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  Dingley  Act  was  the  fii'st  I'nited  States  taiiff  that  was 
turned  to  full  account  in  this  way  by  the  company  promoter. 
He  went  on  the  theory  that  the  high  protectionist  tariff  enacted 
in  1897  was  a  permanent  and  unassailable  American  institution. 
This  was  the  trust  organiser’s  view  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and 
he  has  succeeded  during  the  last  ten  years  in  persuading  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  investors  all  over  the  coimtry,  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  clergymen  and  >vidows,  to  take  this  hopeful 
view  of  the  legislation  of  1897.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when 
one  of  these  water-wagon  financiers  was  organising  a  merger, 
and  arranging  for  new  issues  of  shares  from  the  marketing  of 
which  he  was  to  collect  his  pay  in  millions  of  dollars,  his 
plan  was  to  issue  bonds,  which  represented  about  the  cost  of 
duplicating  the  industrial  plants  he  was  organising,  and  then 
to  issue  as  many  preferred  and  common  shares  as  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  market. 

Goodwill  and  tariff — mostly  tariff — were  all  that  was  usually 
represented  by  these  preferred  and  common  shares.  Financiers 
sl^ed  and  daring  in  the  infusion  of  water  into  capitalisations 
handled  most  of  the  mergers  between  1898  and  1908.  They 
soon  realised  that  the  Dingley  Act  was  redundant  with  oppor- 
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tunities  for  their  particular  skill,  and  the  result  is  that  the  tariff 
concessions  of  1897  have  had  shares  issued  against  them  to  an 
extent  imdreamed  of  in  1890  and  1894,  when  the  McKinley  and 
Wilson  tariffs,  with  their  many  favours  to  manufacturers, 
were  enacted.  The  concessions  of  1890  and  1894,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  those  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  went  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  turned  them  to  account,  and  in  many  instances 
made  great  fortmies  by  continuing  their  industrial  activities. 
But  after  1897  many  men  who  owned  or  controlled  large  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  soon  realised  that  they  could  most  easily  and 
quickly  obtain  great  fortunes  and  free  themselves  from  the  tie 
and  the  labour  of  overseeing  their  enterprises,  by  accepting 
the  overtures  of  a  promoter,  who  stood  ready  to  give  them  a 
high  price  in  bonds  for  the  plants  they  controlled.  The  pro¬ 
moter  then  proceeded  to  organise  these  and  other  plants  into 
a  merger — if  practicable  into  a  trust — and  in  floating  the  new 
organisation  he  capitalised  the  plants,  the  goodwill,  and  the 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  tariff  protection  afforded  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  promoter’s  interest  in  the  newly  organised  concern 
usually  ceased  as  soon  as  he  had  marketed  the  shares  which 
were  his  pay  for  his  work.  It  often  happened,  also,  that  the 
former  controlling  owners,  secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
mortgage  bonds,  ceased  their  active  interest  in  the  business. 
New  men  came  into  control  for  the  new  owners — the  holders 
of  the  bonds,  the  preferred  and  the  common  shares — and  by 
these  new  managers,  financial  as  well  as  industrial,  endeavours 
had  to  be  made  to  earn  money  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  merger  or  trust. 

It  was  in  the  process  of  earning  or  attempting  to  earn  divi¬ 
dends  on  stock  that  had  been  watered  to  an  unconscionable 
extent,  stock  that  so  largely  represented  the  audacious  capitalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  that  the  protectionists  now  in  revolt, 
the  men  engaged  in  the  secondary  industries,  were  continuously 
and  often  unmercifully  squeezed.  The  trusts  from  which 
theii’  raw  materials  must  be  bought,  and  the  independent  con¬ 
cerns  that  for  price  maintenance  are  in  close  alliance  with  the 
trusts,  were  always  able  to  live  up  to  the  limit  of  their  tariff 
protection.  The  men  at  the  secondary  stages  have  protection 
in  the  Dingley  Act  quite  as  ample  as  that  accorded  to  men 
who  control  the  price  of  their  raw  material ;  but  these  men  were 
not  able  to  live  up  to  the  full  limit  of  their  protection  without 
impairing  the  volume  of  their  business ;  and  at  times  they  had 
to  look  on  while  the  men  who  punished  them  under  the  shelter 
of  the  tariff  of  1897  sold  the  product  of  their  plants  abroad  at 
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prices  far  below  those  secured  in  the  home  trade.  The  men 
who  thus  use  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Dingley 
Act — the  power  to  extort  a  high  price  in  the  home  market  while 
they  are  willing  and  eager  to  sell  at  much  lower  prices  for  the 
export  trade — ^have  long  ago  ceased  to  deny  that  this  is  their 
practice,  or  that  they  are  helped  in  this  policy  of  two  prices 
by  the  high  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff. 

Proof  that  they  do  sell  abroad  at  prices  far  below  those 
charged  to  the  home  trade  has  never  been  lacking.  What  may 
be  regarded  as  ofiicial  proof  of  the  long  standing  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  Commission — the  Federal  Commission  which 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
ocean-going  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  — which  were 
issued  from  the  Government  printing  office  at  Washington  in 
1904.  At  the  session  of  the  Commission  held  in  New  York,  on 
May  23,  1904,  Admiral  Bowles,  who  for  some  years  prior  to 
November  1903  had  been  chief  constructor  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined.  ‘  Is  the  price 
‘of  steel  plates,’  he  was  asked  by  Congressman  McDermott, 
‘regulated  by  a  pool  whose  members  meet  every  quarter  or 
‘  every  month,  and  who  agree  to  reduce  or  maintain  the  price  ?  ’ 

‘  So  I  understand,’  answered  Admiral  Bowles.  ‘  The  price  of 
‘  steel  has  not,’  asked  Mr.  McDermott,  ‘  followed  the  natural 
law’  of  supply  and  demand.’  ‘  It  has  not  yet,’  was  the  answer 
of  the  witness,  who  at  that  time  had  retired  from  the  Navy, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  steel  shipbuilding  company  in 
New  England. 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  who,  like  Admiral  Bowles,  was  formerly 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  was  long  associated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Construction,  was  also  a  witness  at  this  New 
York  session  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission.  Also,  like 
Admiral  Bowles,  Mr.  Nixon  had  retired  from  the  Navy  to  become 
the  president  of  a  sliipbuilding  company.  ‘  Some  years  ago,’ 
said  Senator  Mallory,  ‘  American  steel  companies  were  shipping 
‘  steel  plates  to  the  Clyde.  We  had  some  good  evidence  to  that 
“  effect  in  Congress.  Quite  a  large  contract  was  made  ;  and  it 
‘  was  said  that  we  were  underselling  the  British  steel-plate 
‘  makers  on  their  owm  ground.  Do  you  remember  whether  or 
‘  not  that  was  correct  ?  That  was  about  four  or  five  years  ago.’ 
‘  I  have  no  doubt,’  answered  Mr.  Nixon,  ‘  that  some  contracts 
‘  were  placed  in  this  country.  I  merely  had  to  take  the  state- 
‘  ment  as  I  saw  it.  Undoubtedly  American  material  can  be 
‘  bought  in  England  very  much  more  cheaply  than  here  at 
‘  present.’  Many  statements  similar  in  effect  to  these  by  Mi'. 
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Nixon  are  to  be  found  in  these  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Commission.  The  evidence  of  another 
witness — Mr.  Edward  Atkins,  of  Boston — ^threw  further  light 
on  the  practice  of  the  iron  and  steel  companies  of  selling  raw 
material  for  export  at  lower  prices  than  were  demanded  for  the 
same  material  when  it  was  to  go  into  service  in  the  United 
States.  Said  Mr.  Atkins  at  the  session  of  the  Commission  at 
Boston,  on  June  1,  1904  : 

‘  I  buy  a  good  deal  of  machinery — steel  goods  for  export.  Last 
/all  I  had  occasion  to  place  some  orders,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
the  high  price  of  steel  in  this  country  as  compared  with  abroad. 
I  placed  quite  an  important  order  in  Glasgow  for  heavy  sugar 
machinery,  twenty-two  per  cent,  below  the  lowest  bid  I  could  get 
in  this  country  from  a  number  of  bidders.  After  that  machinery 
was  delivered  I  met  the  seller.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe.  He  is  a  very 
well-known  man.  We  were  dining  together,  and  incidentally  we 
were  speaking  about  the  Chamberlain  policy.  He  told  me  that 
while  theoretically  he  favoured  the  policy  of  a  discriminating  duty 
against  foreign  goods,  practically  he  was  opposed  to  it ;  tor,  he 
said,  “  Mr.  Atkins,  as  long  as  I  can  buy  my  raw  material  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  by  many  dollars  per  ton  than  your  own 
manufacturers  can  get  it,  I  can  sell  machinery  to  Cuba,  I  can  sell 
machinery  to  all  the  South  American  States  and  British  colonies 
at  far  below  the  cost  of  any  of  your  manufacturers.”  One  of  our 
best  manufacturers  in  Boston,  a  man  which  whom  I  have  dealt 
for  years,  solicited  orders  for  steel  goods  from  me.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  him  any  orders  owing  to  the  difference  in 
raw'  material,  and  that  I  must  place  those  orders  in  Europe.  He 
went  to  work  on  the  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  to-day  any 
manufacturer  of  steel  or  iron  goods  can  buy  his  raw  material  to  go 
into  goods  to  be  exported  and  get  five  dollars  a  ton  drawback  upon 
it,  not  from  the  Government,  but  from  the  foimdries  and  the  big 
corporations.  Now  when  that  dut)'  on  steel  was  established  years 
ago  it  was  necessary.  I  believed  in  it.  But  the  day  for  that 
necessity  has  passed.  The  only  excuse  to-day  for  keeping  this 
high  tariff — this  extremely  high  tariff — upon  steel,  is  to  enable  the 
steel  men  to  pay  dividends  on  w’atered  capital.  There  is  no  other 
reason.’ 

It  is  as  notorious  in  the  United  States  that  the  large  iron  and 
steel  interests  sell  the  output  of  their  furnaces  and  rolling  mills 
at  lower  prices  abroad  than  they  do  in  the  United  States  as  that 
the  home  prices  for  these  materials — steel  plates,  steel  rails, 
and  structural  material — ^are  arranged  by  the  trusts  and  the 
independent  concerns  in  close  alliance  with  the  trusts  in  the 
manner  described  by  Admiral  Bowdes  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission  on  the  Merchant  Marine  when  it  was  holding  its 
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inquiries  in  New  York  in  May  1904.  There  has  never  been  any 
concealment  of  this  method  of  determining  prices.  The  meetings 
of  the  ‘  interests  ’  are  announced  beforehand.  They  are  held, 
of  course,  behind  closed  doors ;  but  on  the  day  following,  the 
price  agreements  that  have  been  arrived  at  are  as  openly 
announced  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York  as  the  weights 
which  horses  are  to  carry  in  a  race  at  Epsom  or  Doncaster  are 
made  public  in  the  sporting  pages  of  the  English  daily  papers. 

In  the  period  of  American  tariff  history  that  lies  between 
1861  and  1897 — in  the  days  when  the  men  who  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  manufacturing  plants  appeared  at  Washington  to  demand 
protection — Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  associates  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg  were 
prominent  in  these  movements  for  protection  for  infant  indus¬ 
tries. 

‘  We  are  creatures  of  the  tariff,’  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  1884,  in 
speaking  of  the  iron  and  steel  companies  as  they  were  then  organised 
and  controlled,  ‘  and  if  ever  the  steel  manufacturers  attempt  to 
control  or  have  any  general  understanding  among  them  the  tariff 
would  not  exist  one  session  of  Congress.  The  theory  of  protection 
is  that  home  competition  will  soon  reduce  the  price  of  the  product 
so  that  it  will  yield  only  the  usual  profit.  Any  understanding 
among  us  would  simply  be  an  attempt  to  defeat  this.  There  never 
has  been  or  ever  will  be  such  an  understanding.’ 

But  what  Mr.  Carnegie  in  1884  insisted  could  never  come 
about  without  immediately  endangering  the  iron  and  steel 
schedules  of  the  tariff  has  now  been  in  existence  and  in  active 
operation  for  seven  or  eight  years.  It  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  prices  both  in  a  time  of  exceptional  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  and  in  a  period  of  depression  like  that  which  has  existed 
since  October  1907.  The  existence  of  a  general  understand¬ 
ing  among  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  at  the  primary  stage 
of  the  industry — an  understanding  between  the  Steel  Trust  and 
the  outside  concerns  more  or  less  closely  allied  with  the  Steel 
Trust — is  as  notorious  as  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Dingley  tariff 
and  its  abnormally  high  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedules 
that  make  it  possible  for  the  manufacturing  concerns  which  are 
parties  to  these  understandings  to  squeeze  the  manufacturers 
at  the  secondary  stages  of  the  industry  who  are  dependent  on 
the  steel  trust  and  its  powerful  allies  for  their  supplies  of  raw 
material. 

Manufacturers  at  the  secondary  stages  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  have  long  been  as  well  aware  of  the  tariff  situation  as 
it  affects  them  as  was  Mr.  Atkins  at  the  time  he  narrated  his 
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experiences  in  the  market  for  raw  material  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Commission  at  Boston.  They  have  long  been  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ‘  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
‘  merce  ’  emphasised  on  October  2,  1908,  when  in  discussing  the 
part  that  the  movement  for  tariff  revision  was  having  in  the 
Presidential  election  it  affirmed  that  ‘  four-fifths  of  the  benefit 
‘  of  the  tariff  go  ultimately  to  the  material  men  who  are  not 
‘  obliged  to  divide  with  anyone,’  and  also  recalled  the  statement 
of  many  manufacturers  before  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882 
‘  that  they  would  ask  no  protection  if  they  could  get  the  duties 
‘  off  their  raw  material.’  The  men  who  have  been  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  revision  since  1906  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  1882.  Most  of  them,  as  has  been  stated,  are  Protec¬ 
tionists  and  not  even  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  But 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  half  the  protection  that  the  Dingley 
schedules  afford  them  if  the  protection  to  the  trusts  from  whom 
they  are  compelled  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  to  buy  most 
of  their  raw  material — lumber  as  well  as  iron  and  steel — is 
similarly  cut  down  by  one-half. 

The  movement  for  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act  on  these 
lines  ,  from  its  inception  in  1906  to  the  preliminaries  to  the  national 
conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  the 
summer  of  1908,  was  exclusively  a  manufacturers’  movement. 
Politicians  had  no  part  in  it ;  neither  was  there  any  discussion 
of  free  trade  or  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  From  the  time  that 
the  movement  assumed  importance  it  was  managed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  whence  most  of  the  literature  of  the 
propaganda  has  been  issued.  Federated  with  this  association 
of  manufacturers,  which  is  national  in  its  aims  and  its  scope, 
are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  national  organisations  of  various 
manufacturing  industries  or  state  associations  representing 
mercantile  interests  which  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
high  duties  of  the  Dingley  Act.  The  movement  is  thus  in  no 
sense  academic,  and  it  is  political  only  in  that  the  appeal  for 
a  downward  revision  had  to  be  made  to  Congress.  In  every 
aspect  the  movement  is  practical  in  character.  It  is  the  most 
practical  movement  that  has  ever  assailed  an  American  protec¬ 
tive  tariff ;  for  every  manufacturer  who  takes  part  in  it  has  been 
hampered  in  his  business  by  the  working  of  the  tariff  of  1897, 
and  knows  exactly  what  relief  he  can  secure  by  a  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

Of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  there  is  a  tariff 
committee,  which  may  be  described  as  the  executive  committee 
of  the  revisionist  movement ;  and  of  this  committee  Mr.  Herbert 
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Miles,  a  manufacturer  of  farm  implements  and  farm  waggons 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  the  chairman.  Mr.  Miles  is  also  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Manufacturers,  an  association  that  for  this  movement  is  federated 
with  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  movement,  when  the  allied  manufacturers  were 
agitating  (1)  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission 
so  that  tariff  questions  at  W^ashington  might  be  dealt  with  by 
industrial  experts  instead  of  by  lawyer-politicians  who  know 
httle  or  nothing  about  manufacturing  or  the  actual  working  of 
tariff  schedules,  and  (2)  for  the  downward  revision  of  the  tariff, 
Mr.  Miles  published  a  pamphlet  which  he  entitled  ‘  How  the 
Tariff  affects  my  Business.’  It  consists  of  a  reprint  of  an 
article  from  the  ‘  American  Manufacturer,’  the  organ  of  the 
National  Association ;  and  it  is  as  outspoken  in  character  as 
was  the  speech  which  Mr.  Miles  made  at  the  International 
Free  Trade  Congress,  in  London,  in  August  1908.  Then  he 
asserted  that  ‘  a  very  grievous  wrong  had  been  done  the  American 
‘  people  by  the  advantage  taken  by  the  trusts  of  the  tariff ;  ’ 
that  it  was  a  tariff  of  abominations  ;  and  in  describing  the 
movement  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  United  States 
since  1906,  assured  the  Free  Trade  Congress  that  ‘  it  was  the 
‘  American  manufacturers  and  not  the  consumers  who  in  the  last 
‘year  or  two  had  gone  to  Congress  with  a  frank  declaration 
that  the  American  tariff  was  an  unendurable  one.’  ‘  And  the 
American  manufacturer,’  added  the  chairman  of  the  tariff 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  ‘  has 
‘  asked  this  of  his  Congress,  and  of  his  President,  not  on  behalf 
‘  of  himself  only,  but  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  the  consuming 
‘  public,  w'hich,  as  vre  all  know,  is  being  robbed.  We  confess  to 
‘the  abominations  of  our  tariff,  to  the  advantages  taken  of  it 
‘  by  the  trusts,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  we  propose  and 
‘  expect  to  remedy  them.’ 

At  the  time  Mr.  Miles  made  this  address  in  London — ^August  6, 
1908 — the  movement  in  which  he  had  been  the  guiding  spirit 
had  achieved  two  distinct  and  remarkable  successes.  The 
‘  stand-patters  ’  on  the  tariff  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  at 
Washington  had  given  way  and  agreed  to  the  reopening  of  the 
tariff  question ;  and  by  August  6  aU  the  political  parties  had 
committed  themselves  by  the  platforms  adopted  in  their  national 
conventions  to  a  downward  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

Little  or  nothing  had  been  accomplished  at  Washington  when 
Mr.  Miles  took  the  country  into  his  confidence  and  explained 
how  the  tariff  was  affecting  his  business  as  a  manufacturer  of 
farm  equipment.  ‘  I  have,’  Mr.  Miles  then  wrote,  ‘  made  money 
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‘  every  year  out  of  the  tariff  graft.  Not  much,  but  still  a  little.’ 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  while  he  had  made  some  money 
out  of  the  tariff,  enormously  more  had  been  made  and  was  still 
being  made  out  of  it  by  men  at  the  primary  stages  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  from  whom  the  Dingley  tariff  compelled 
him  to  buy  his  raw  material.  The  men  from  whom  he  was 
thus  compelled  to  buy,  he  complained,  had  formed  trusts  and 
combinations,  and  had  raised  their  prices  to  him  from  25  to  50 
per  cent. 

‘  The  tariff  barons  [continued  Mr.  Miles]  raised  their  prices  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  me.  I  made  a  charge  against  the  jobber  of  ' 
sixty  thousand  dollars ;  and  I  know  that  he  charged  more  than 
seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  sixty  thousand  he  paid  me.  Before 
reaching  the  consumer  the  seventy  thousand  dollars  charge  became 
about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  consumer.’ 

Not  the  slightest  heed  would  have  been  paid  at  Washington 
in  1907  and  1908  had  the  movement  for  revision  originated  with 
free  traders  or  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Free 
traders  and  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  have  never 
been  of  the  Republican  party ;  and  the  party  in  power  at 
Washington,  especially  when  it  controls  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  recognises  no  claims  that  do  not  originate  within  the 
ranks  of  its  political  supporters.  The  movement  for  revision 
originated  within  the  Republican  party ;  but  even  with  this 
important  factor  in  its  favour  it  made  but  slow  progress.  The 
movement  has  divided  Republicans  at  Washington  into  two 
distinct  groups — stand-patters  and  revisionists.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  stand-patters  centre  about  Mr.  Joseph 
Cannon,  who  as  Speaker  is  the  leader  of  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  House.  The  Speaker  at  Washington  is  openly  a  partisan. 
He  appoints  all  the  committees  ;  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules — the  committee  that  arranges  the  order  in  which 
the  business  of  the  House  shall  be  taken — it  lies  with  him  to  say 
what  measures  shall  pass  their  stages  in  the  House  and  what 
measures  shall  be  side-tracked  or  cushioned  in  committee. 
Mr.  Cannon  is  from  Illinois.  He  is  a  Republican  of  the  old 
school ;  reactionary  in  his  tendencies,  always  ready  to  favour 
and  safeguard  special  interests,  and  in  a  word  he  belongs  to  the 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  that  was  described 
by  Senator  Lodge  in  his  speech  at  Boston  on  October  7,  1908. 
Mr.  Cannon  has  never  pretended  to  any  sympathy  with  the 
upward  movement  in  political  morality  at  Washington  since 
1902,  for  which  most  of  the  credit  has  to  be  accorded  to  President 
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Roosevelt.  His  lack  of  grace  and  refinement  stamps  him  as 
a  backwoods  politician.  He  is  as  free  in  his  language  as  a 
backwoods  politician  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  era.  His 
attitude  towards  the  movement  for  tariff  revision  in  its  early  days 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has 
been  attributed  to  him — a  phrase  that  would  be  characteristic 
of  him  and  his  attitude  towards  any  suggested  reform.  ‘  This 
‘  country  is  a  hell  of  a  success,  and  needs  no  change  in  the  tariff.’ 

Stand-patters  of  the  Cannon  school  were  in  control  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  1907-8.  Only  men  in  full  and  docile  agre^'ment  with 
Mr.  Cannon  could  expect  to  be  of  the  Republican  majority  of 
this  committee ;  and  in  the  Senate  the  representatives  of  the 
oil  trust,  the  steel  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  the  coal  interests, 
and  the  lumber  trust,  are  as  a  matter  of  course  of  the  stand- 
pat  group  of  Republicans,  and  as  such  opposed  to  any  changes 
in  the  tariff  which  would  curb  the  rapacity  of  these  trusts,  or 
impair  the  stock  market  value  of  their  shares. 

The  organisers  of  the  movement  for  revision  were  anxious  that 
the  new  tariff  that  is  to  give  them  relief  should  be  passed  by  the 
sixtieth  Congress — the  Congress  which  will  come  to  an  end  on 
March  3,  1909.  The  stand-patters  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  such  immediate  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Dingley  Act ;  and  in  the  movement  for  immediate 
revision  there  was  no  help  forthcoming  from  President  Roosevelt, 
who  from  1902  onward  had  taken  the  position  that  the  evils 
arising  from  trust  control  of  industry  must  be  reached  by  other 
methods  than  tariff  revision.  This  was  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati  in  1902  ;  and  he  restated 
his  position  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
Congressional  campaign  of  1906. 

‘  The  question  of  revising  the  tariff  [Mr.  Roosevelt  then  said] 
stands  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  deaUng  with  the  so-called 
trusts — that  is,  with  the  control  of  monopoUes,  and  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  great  wealth  in  business,  especially  in  corporate  forms. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  these  trusts  and 
monopolies,  and  this  great  corporate  wealth,  is  by  action  along  the 
lines  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  Congress  and  its  immediate 
predecessors.  The  cry  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  any 
changes  in  the  tariff  represents,  whether  consciously  or  imcon- 
sciously,  an  effort  to  divert  pubhc  attention  from  the  only  method 
of  taking  effective  action.’ 

Obviously  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  intention  that  tariff  revision 
should  go  over  into  the  term  of  his  successor — that  it  should  go 
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over  to  the  sixty-first  Congress.  But  while  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  at  this  stage  of  their  movement  got 
little  help  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  quite  considerable  help  was 
afforded  by  Mr.  Taft,  who  as  early  as  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1906,  and  while  still  Secretary  of  War,  declared  in  favour 
of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of 
1906,  Mr.  Taft  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  logical  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  and  his  speeches  at  this  time  carried 
the  weight  of  a  statesman  who  was  easily  in  the  lead  in  the 
running  for  the  nomination  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party. 

‘  Speaking  my  individual  opinion  and  for  no  one  else  [said  Mr. 
Taft  at  Bath,  Maine,  on  September  5,  1906],  I  believe  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Bill  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  business 
conditions  of  the  country,  making  it  wse  and  just  to  revise  the 
schedules  of  the  existing  tariff.  The  sentiment  in  favour  of  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  is  growing  in  the  Republican  party  ;  and  in  the 
near  future  the  members  of  the  party  will  doubtless  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  reasonable  plan.’ 

Even  before  this  speech  at  Bath,  Mr.  Taft  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Republican  stand-patters  in  Congress  by  his  per¬ 
sistent  and  courageous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  secure  a  prefer¬ 
ential  tariff  for  the  Philippines.  His  speech  at  Bath,  as  Repub¬ 
lican  newspapers  in  New  England  favourable  to  tariff  revision  did 
not  fail  to  note,  at  once  lifted  him  out  of  the  company  of  the 
stand-patters  at  Washington,  and  placed  him  squarely  in  the 
revisionist  wing  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  thus  on  record 
as  favourable  to  tariff  revision  before  the  long-drawn-out  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  the  national  convention  began  in  the  early  spring 
of  1908 ;  and  his  position  on  revision  and  on  the  question  of 
preferential  rates  in  the  United  States  for  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
other  natural  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  undoubtedly 
had  much  to  do  with  the  opposition  to  his  nomination  from 
representatives  of  the  various  vested  interests  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

These  interests  would  have  side-tracked  Mr.  Taft  had  it 
been  possible.  Their  ])reference  was  for  a  politician  of  the  type 
of  Senator  Foraker,  who,  as  was  proved  by  the  Archbold  letters, 
made  public  during  the  Presidential  campaign,  had  long  been  a 
tool  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  group  of  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  who  represent  not  the  States  which  send  them  to 
Washington,  but  the  coal  oil  interests,  the  steel  trust,  the  lumber 
trust,  the  coal  barons,  and  the  railway  and  parcel-carrying 
companies,  if  it  could  have  controlled  the  state  conventions 
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at  which  delegates  were  elected  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  June  1908,  would  never  have  allowed 
Mr.  Taft  to  have  a  majority  in  the  convention.  These  politicians 
for  revenue  only  had,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  ‘  no  use  ’  for 
Mr.  Taft  because  his  election  was  understood  to  mean  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  policies  towards  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  such  corporations  as  control  the  oil,  the  coal,  the 
sugar,  and  the  tobacco  industries,  and  also  because  of  his  known 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  revision  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  which  had  been  begun  in  1906  by  manufacturers  who 
must  buy  their  raw  materials  from  the  trusts. 

After  the  failure  of  the  revisionists  to  obtain  support  for 
their  plan  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission  composed  of  inde¬ 
pendent  industrial  experts,  and  also  of  their  efforts  for  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  1908,  they  continued  to  press  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  a  re-opening  of  the 
tariff  question,  and  for  revision  in  the  first  session  of  the  sixty- 
first  Congress.  By  March  1908  they  had  made  some  headway. 
Congressman  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  floor  leader  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  House,  had  become  convinced 
that  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  tariff  revision  was  so  strong 
that  unless  the  Republicans  accorded  it  some  recognition, 
they  might  fail  to  secure  a  majority  at  the  election  of  the  sixty- 
first  Congress  in  November  1908,  and  ‘  the  friends  of  the  tariff,’ 
as  the  Republicans  are  wont  to  describe  themselves,  would 
be  deprived  for  some  years  to  come  of  the  opportunity  to  revise 
the  tariff. 

Influenced  by  this  conviction,  Mr.  Tawney,  towards  the  end 
of  March,  drew  up  a  resolution  empowering  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  make  preparations  for  tariff  revision  by 
holing  public  hearings  during  the  recess  of  1908.  This  meant 
that  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House,  Messrs.  Cannon, 
Pajme,  Dalziel,  Sherman,  and  Tawney,  who  are  all  stand¬ 
patters,  were  at  last  willing  to  reopen  the  tariff  question — that 
they  had  realised  that  the  position  they  had  taken  up  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement  of  the  manufacturers  was  no  longer 
safe,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections.  Congressman  Dalziel,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been 
described  as  a  ‘  stand-patter  under  all  conditions,’  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House  who  was  un¬ 
convinced  up  to  March  24,  when  Mr.  Tawney’s  resolution  was 
drafted.  By  April  30,  however,  he  had  fallen  into  line,  and  the 
resolution  which  committed  the  House  to  the  re-opening  of  the 
question  .secured  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
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which  was  then  composed  of  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Messrs. 
Dalziel  and  Sherman,  representing  the  Republicans,  and  Messrs. 
Underwood  and  De  Armond,  the  Democratic  minority.  Ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  equivalent  to  acceptance 
by  the  House,  and  a  few  days  later  the  resolution  was  adopted 
and  the  preliminaries  to  the  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act  had 
begun. 

It  was  April  30  when  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  introduced  this  important  resolution.  The  state 
conventions  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  June  1908  had  then  already  begim ; 
and  before  it  was  known  that  the  stand-patters  had  receded 
from  their  position  of  hostility  to  any  change  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  these  Republican  conventions  were  adopting  platforms 
committing  the  party  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Tariff  revision 
was  thus  a  question  on  which  the  Republican  party  in  the 
coimtry  had  no  lead  from  their  members  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  On  this  question  the  local  and  state  leaders  went 
ahead  of  the  politicians  at  Washington.  The  Republican  state 
convention  of  Illinois,  held  at  Springfield  on  March  20,  urged 
the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  the  sixty-first  Congress  for  the 
revision  of  the  tariff.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Republican  convention  of  the  state  of  Indiana  on  April  2 ;  and 
on  April  10  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  long  agitated  for  free  coal,  free  hides,  and  free 
lumber,  adopted  a  platform  which  declared  for  a  ‘  wise  revision  ’ 
of  the  tariff  of  1897,  ‘  without  abandoning  the  protective  prin- 
‘  ciple.’ 

There  was  scarcely  a  state  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  held  between  February  1908  and  the  assembling  of  the 
National  Convention  in  June,  at  which  an  early  revision  of  the 
tariff  was  not  demanded.  Stand-patters — powerful  as  they  are 
at  Washington,  where  they  are  in  control  of  the  committees 
most  concerned  with  the  tariff — had  no  influence  in  framing  the 
state  platforms  of  the  Republican  party,  and  not  much  more 
influence  in  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  It  will  be 
seen  when  the  tariff  resolution  then  adopted  is  quoted  that 
there  is  much  in  it  to  which  exception  coiJd  be  taken  by  the 
men  who  are  now  insisting  on  a  downward  revision,  the  men 
whose  industrial  prosperity  depends  on  the  elimination  of 
some  of  the  enormities  of  the  tariff.  But  could  the  stand-patters 
in  the  House  and  Senate  have  controlled  the  Republican  party, 
Mr.  Taft  would  never  have  been  the  choice  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  for  President ;  there  would  have  been  no  demands 
for  a  re\asion  of  the  tariff  in  the  state  platforms  of  the  Repub- 
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lican  party ;  and  instead  of  the  tariff  plank  in  the  national 
platform — ^the  platform  on  which  Mr,  Taft  was  elected  President 
— there  would  have  been  a  resolution  ‘  pointing  with  pride  ’  to 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  years  between  1897  and  1907, 
claiming  that  this  prosperity  was  due  to  the  Republican  policy 
of  protection,  and  declaring  against  any  interference  of  any  sort 
mth  the  tariff  of  1897. 

Statesmen  at  Washington  sometimes  lead.  Mr.  Cleveland 
led,  and  Mr,  Roosevelt  has  been  pre-eminently  a  leader  in  the 
movement  for  higher  morality  in  national  life.  Politicians 
never  lead  :  they  follow ;  and  the  men  of  the  stand-pat  type 
in  the  House  and  Senate  are  unmistakably  politicians  as 
distinct  from  statesmen.  They  followed  rather  than  led  in  the 
movement  for  tariff  revision  ;  and  they  followed  only  when 
they  realised  that  if  they  did  not  follow  they  might  rim  some 
risk  when  they  sought  re-election  to  Congress. 

Although  each  of  the  seven  political  parties  that  nominated 
Presidential  candidates  in  1908  was  committed  to  a  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  recall  the  tariff 
planks  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats,  for  none  of  the 
other  parties  elected  any  members  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  only  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  be  in  Congress 
at  the  tariff  revision  of  1909.  The  tariff  plank  of  the  Democrats 
committed  the  party  once  more  to  a  tariff  for  revenue  only — 
put  it  back  as  regards  fiscal  principles  to  the  platform  on  which 
it  stood  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  party  in  1884,  1888,  and  1892.  The  Republican  tariff 
plank  must  be  quoted  in  full,  for  whatever  revision  of  the  tariff 
is  made  by  the  sixty-first  Congress  will  be  the  work  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Republicans  will  control  the  House  by 
a  majority  of  forty-seven.  They  will  control  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  the  Senate  to  which  the  bill  will  go  when  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  House ;  and  they  will  control  the  Senate,  which 
is  all-powerful  when  tariffs  are  in  making.  Judging  by  the 
history  of  the  McKinley  and  the  Dingley  Acts  the  Democratic 
minorities  in  the  two  Houses  will  have  no  more  direct  influence 
in  the  framing  of  the  new  tariff  than  the  Kitchen  and  Refresh¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster. 
Members  of  Congress  are  paid  7500  dollars  a  year.  There  are 
deductions  for  members  who  are  absent  without  leave  ;  but 
except  for  the  loss  of  pay  Democratic  Senators  and  Congressmen 
might  all  be  away  from  Washington  when  the  tariff  is  being 
revised.  Their  aid  and  counsel  are  not  required,  and  any  amend¬ 
ment  they  might  offer  would  be  mechanically  voted  down  by 
the  majority  acting  under  the  leadership  of  the  Speaker  or 
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the  Chairman  o!  Committees  o£  Ways  and  Means,  who,  when  a 
tariff  is  being  revised,  is  the  actual  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Dingley  Act  was  passed  by  the  Republicans, 
and  in  its  revision  in  1909  the  stand-pat  group  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  will  be  influenced  only  by  the  effect  that  honest  or 
dishonest  revision  may  have  on  the  fortunes  of  the  party  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1911. 

The  tariff  plank  adopted  at  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress,  immediately  following  the 
inauguration  of  the  next  President,  and  commends  the  steps  already 
taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  which  aro  now  investigating  the  operatioji  and  effect 
of  existing  schedules,  i  In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of 
protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as 
will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. 
We  favour  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates, 
to  be  administered  by  the  President,  under  limitations  fixed  in  the 
law ;  the  maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  discrimination  by 
foreign  countries  against  American  goods  entering  their  markets, 
and  the  minimum  to  represent  the  normal  measure  of  protection  at 
home,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy  being  not 
only  to  preserve  without  excessive  duties  that  security  against 
foreign  competition  to  which  American  manufacturers,  farmers, 
and  producers  are  entitled,  but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  the  wage-earners  of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system.  Between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  we  believe  in  a  free  interchange  of  products, 
with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate 
protection  to  domestic  interests.’ 

The  Congressional  elections  in  November  1908  resulted  in 
the  return  to  the  sixty-first  Congress  of  Mr.  Cannon  and  of  all 
the  stand-patters  who  are  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  revisionists  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Taft  would  have  welcomed  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cannon, 
for  if  he  had  failed  to  be  re-elected  there  \vould  have  been  a  new 
Speaker,  and  the  group  of  reactionaries  who  control  the  com¬ 
mittees  would  have  been  broken  up,  and  have  been  of  much 
less  influence  in  the  new  Congress.  As  it  is,  it  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Mr.  Cannon  will  again  be  elected  Speaker ;  and 
\vith  him  in  the  Chair  for  another  two  years  the  stand-patters 
will  again  control  the  Committees  on  Rules  and  on  Way^  and 
Means.  These  politicians  may  be  relied  upon  to  endeavour 
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to  secure  in  the  new  tariff  ‘  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
‘  industries,’  especially  to  those  controlled  by  the  trusts.  Senators 
for  the  trusts,  whose  alliance  with  the  trusts  is  as  well-known 
as  the  states  from  which  they  come,  will  work  to  the  same  end, 
just  as  some  of  them  worked  for  special  interests  when  the 
McKinley,  the  Wilson,  and  the  Dingley  Bills  were  in  the  Senate 
in  1890,  1894,  and  1897.  On  any  other  occasion  than  tariff 
revision  these  trust  representatives  would  declaim  against  the 
Socialism  which  affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate 
so  that  American  manufacturers  shall  be  guaranteed  a  ‘  reason- 
‘  able  profit.’  But  in  the  coming  tariff  revision  this  remarkable 
declaration  will  be  treated  as  the  expression  of  good  business 
policy ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  statute-entrenched 
special  interests — interests  to  which  Congress  has  delegated 
the  power  of  taxation — will  be  careful  that  there  are  no  awkward 
inquiries,  when  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
framing  the  tariff  schedules,  into  the  capitalisations  on  which 
Congress  is  to  guarantee  a  ‘  reasonable  profit  ’ — no  embarrassing 
questions  as  to  the  floods  of  water  that  were  poured  into  these 
capitalisations  by  the  water-wagon  financiers  of  national  repute 
or  notoriety,  who  between  1898  and  1907  floated  the  industrial 
trusts. 

Regarded  from  a  distance  there  may  seem  little  in  political 
conditions  at  Washington  to  warrant  the  expectation  that 
there  will  be  an  honest  downward  revision  of  the  tariff.  Looking 
a  little  closer,  however,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  independent  voter  who  gave  Mr.  Taft  his  great  majority, 
it  can  be  realised  that  there  are  a  number  of  factors  in  the 
political  situation  in  the  United  States  that  will  make  for 
revision  in  the  direction  urged  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  whose  movement  has  already  made  the  stand¬ 
patters  at  Washington  give  w'ay,  and  impelled  a  National  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party 
to  declare  in  favour  of  a  downward  revision  of  a  protectionist 
tariff. 

The  protectionists  in  revolt — the  men  who  will  be  content 
with  duties  no  higher  than  tw'enty  per  cent,  if  the  protection 
of  the  men  from  w’hom  they  buy  their  raw  material  is  similarly 
curtailed — can  rely  on  the  bona-fides  of  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  is 
a  statesman  :  his  whole  public  career,  as  a  judge  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  as  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  as  Secretary  for 
War  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  administration,  warrants  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  attitude  towards  tariff  revision.  Mr.  Taft  risked 
much,  especially  in  New  England,  which  is  overwhelmingly 
Republican,  by  his  determined  efforts  to  secure  a  preferential 
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tariff  for  the  Philippines.  He  risked  some  loss  of  popularity 
when  he  made  his  tariff  revision  speech  at  Bath.  Had  he  been 
afraid  to  give  the  country  a  lead  he  would  neither  have  urged 
tariff  reductions  on  tobacco  and  sugar  from  the  Philippines, 
nor  made  the  declaration  in  favour  of  tariff  revision  of  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1906,  when  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Taft  has  never  lacked  the  courage  of  a 
statesman.  He  has  seen  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose  and  courage  are  assets  of  inestimable  value  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  general  uplift  in  the  morality  of  American 
politics,  due  to  the  firm  stand  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken 
towards  powerful  but  lawless  interests,  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  Mr.  Taft  to  handle  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff 
than  it  was  for  Mr.  C'leveland  to  undertake  a  similar  task' in 
1894. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Government  will  also  help  to 
make  for  a  downward  revision.  The  Treasury  deficit  on 
November  14,  1908,  had  reached  128,000,000  dollars.  It  was 
anticipated  that  by  January  1,  1909,  it  would  be  not  less  than 
200,000,000  dollars.  Such  a  deficit  can  be  made  good  only  by 
an  increase  in  the  internal  revenue  duties,  or  by  such  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  as  will  bring  in  revenue.  High  duties  tend  to  bring 
down  the  revenue  collected  at  the  customs  houses ;  so  that 
apart  from  the  demands  of  the  revisionists,  the  need  for  large 
additions  to  revenue  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
tariff  is  revised  in  1909. 

Political  expediency  will  also  come  into  play.  The  stand¬ 
patters  may  be  put  into  the  background  even  more  than 
they  were  in  the  framing  of  the  Republican  tariff  plank. 
The  men  who  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  stand-patters  at 
Washington  in  AprU  1908  are  not  consumers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Ordinary  consumers  are  always  unorganised. 
It  is  impracticable  to  organise  them  ;  and  when  the  unorganised 
consumers  are  betrayed,  as  they  w'ere  at  the  Democratic  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  in  1894,  they  are  completely  helpless,  at 
least  until  the  next  Presidential  or  Congressional  elections. 
Even  when  these  elections  came,  in  1896,  the  consumers  were 
helpless,  because  the  Republicans  were  then  committed  to  a 
higher  tariff  than  that  enacted  by  the  Democrats. 

The  men  who  must  go  into  the  market  for  raw  material — 
the  men  who  have  carried  the  revisionist  movement  to  the 
point  at  which  it  stands  to-day — are  well  organised.  Moreover, 
they  understand  tariff  schedules  as  consumers  do  not ;  and  if 
the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Republican  party  at  Washington 
attempts  any  hocus-pocus  at  the  coming  revision  these  revolters 
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within  the  protectionist  and  Republican  party,  strong  in  their 
organisation,  will  continue  the  fight  and  push  it  into  the  Con¬ 
gressional  elections  of  1910.  Any  such  movement  would  divide 
the  Republican  party  even  more  than  it  is  divnded  to-day  into 
stand-patters  and  reactionaries  and  revisionists  and  supporters 
of  the  Federal  policies  associated  with  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Taft.  If  Mr.  Taft  took  the  side  of  the  revisionists, 
were  he  to  come  out  with  a  message  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  letter  to  Congressman  Caterings  of  1894 — ^the  letter  in 
which  he  denounced  the  ‘  communism  of  pelf  ’  that  had  de¬ 
feated  his  efforts  for  an  honest  revision  of  the  McKinley  tariff — 
independent  voters  might  be  expected  to  come  to  his  aid,  and 
make  an  end  of  the  power  of  the  stand-patters  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Still  one  other  factor  in  the  coming  revision  remains  to  be 
noted.  The  success  which  has  already  attended  the  revision 
movement  cannot  fail  to  have  had  its  lesson  for  the  powerful 
interests  whose  high  tariff  protection  is  now  so  vigorously 
assailed.  It  can  hardly  have  failed  to  make  these  interests 
realise  that  they  can  gain  nothing  by  pushing  the  tariff  question 
into  the  Congress  that  will  be  elected  in  1910.  If  they  do  this 
the  general  consumer  will  come  into  the  revision  movement, 
as  a  result  of  the  popular  education  on  the  question  that  will 
go  on  during  the  sessions  of  1909  and  1910  ;  and  with  general 
consumers  aroused,  as  they  were  in  1890  and  1892  over  the 
McKinley  Act,  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  these  interests  to 
make  as  favourable  terms  with  Congress  as  they  might  make 
to-day  when  the  movement  for  revision  is  being  pushed  only 
by  protectionist  manufacturers,  whose  anxiety  about  the  price 
of  their  raw  material  has  committed  a  Republican  administration 
and  a  Republican  Congress  to  a  reduction  of  the  inordinate 
protection  of  the  Dingley  Act. 
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Art.  V.— a  SCHOOL  OF  IRISH  POETRY. 

1.  Poems,  1899-1905.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  London  :  A.  H. 

BuUen.  190(5.  Poems.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  London :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1908. 

2.  Homeward  Songs  by  the  Way.  By  A.  E.  London  :  John 

Lane.  1908.  The  Divine  Vision.  By  A.  E.  London ; 
Macmillan.  1904.  The  Earth  Breath.  By  A.  E.  London : 
John  Lane.  1901. 

3.  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Ayvtrim.  By  Moira  O’Neill.  Edin¬ 

burgh:  Blackwood.  1907. 

4.  Wild  Earth.  By  Padraic  Colum.  Dublin :  Maunsel  and  Co. 

1907.  Etc.  etc. 

TDossibly  greater  demands  are  made  upon  a  poet  than  upon 
any  other  of  those  artists  of  the  beautiful  who  minister  as 
creators  or  interpreters  to  the  aesthetic  senses  of  their  fellow 
men.  As  a  maker  of  books,  in  these  days  when  civilisation  sows 
books  broadcast  over  the  land,  the  poet  has  access  numerically 
to  a  far  larger  public  than  either  painter  or  musician.  Music, 
more  narrowly  conditioned,  can  be  heard  only  when  combined 
circumstances  admit  of  its  hearing  ;  a  picture  can  only  be  viewed 
in  certain  places  ;  the  portable  art  of  the  poet  requires  nothing 
but  a  modicum  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  The  printed 
page  ranges  far  and  wide,  the  author  and  his  audience  are  brought 
into  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind  with  an  ever-increasing 
facility  ;  familiarity  with  a  book  grows  as  easily — it  is  merely  a 
question  of  good  will — as  with  a  next-door  neighbour. 

For  the  open  line  of  communication  the  poet  pays  a  penalty. 
The  spread  of  literature  amongst  the  half-cultured  classes 
has  given  birth  to  an  immense  mass  of  half-cultured  criticism. 
In  appraising  a  painting  or  listening  to  a  musical  composition 
none  save  the  most  unintelligently  ignorant  aspire,  without  some 
preliminary  training,  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  technical 
merits  of  the  work  seen  or  heard.  There  are,  however,  few 
readers  who  hesitate  to  volunteer  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the 
excellence  or  the  shortcomings  of  a  poet’s  verse.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Colours,  as  the  medium  of  the  painter’s 
art,  are  not  in  the  daily  use  of  each  picture-seer  ;  musical  sounds, 
as  the  medium  of  the  composer’s  art,  are  not  hourly  employed 
by  the  concert-goer ;  a  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  what 
effects  can  legitimately  be  produced  by  paint  or  sound  induces 
the  diffidence  in  the  statement  of  opinion  which  belongs  to  the 
more  prudent  amongst  non-qualified  lay  critics. 

Such  diffidence  rarely  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of 
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books.  Words — the  medium  of  the  poet’s  art — are  common 
property :  they  are  in  every  man’s  service,  and  every  man,  to  a 
certain  extent,  attains  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  them. 
He  may  doubt  his  competency  to  gauge  the  exact  intention  and 
aim  of  a  musician,  he  may  distrust  his  judgement  as  to  whether 
that  intention  has  been  successfully  expressed.  Equally  he 
may  divine  that  the  painter’s  brush,  the  sculptor’s  hand,  achieves 
many  effects  of  which  his  eyes  are  only  vaguely  cognisant. 
But  words  are  current  coin,  stamped  each  with  its  accepted 
worth,  minted  in  metals  of  established  values  ;  moreover,  poetry 
is  an  explicit  art  after  a  fashion  foreign  to  music  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  painting.  The  poet’s  theme,  sentimental,  imaginative, 
descriptive  or  narrative,  is  definitely  formulated ;  he  announces 
for  the  most  part  what  are  the  concrete  impressions  his  verse  is 
intended  to  embody  and  evoke.  Hence  an  initial  facility  of  com¬ 
prehension  gives  rise  to  a  body  of  incompetent  criticism.  If  the 
emotional  content  leaves  the  reader  unstirred  by  any  sympathetic 
response,  if  the  impressions  it  imparts  are  inconclusive,  blurred 
or  feeble,  he  is  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  inability  to  apprehend 
the  poet’s  aim,  or  for  his  incapacity  to  be  stirred  by  the  poet’s 
emotion  :  he  can  lay  his  finger  upon  faults  of  diction  and  detect 
inadequacies  or  exaggerations  of  language  lying  at  the  root  of 
poetic  failure.  It  follows  that  the  fame  of  a  contemporary 
poet,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  traditional  renown, 
rests  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  other  artists  upon  the 
suffrages  of  a  half-ignorant  multitude.  Further,  the  voice  of 
the  many  not  seldom  drowns  the  voice  of  those  courts  of  trained 
criticism  whose  censure  or  applause,  in  other  aesthetic  regions, 
determines  the  rejection  or  recognition  of  genius  and  enforces 
its  verdict,  with  sometimes  the  insolence  of  ofiice,  upon  the 
passing  generation. 

Undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reader  of  average  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  justified  in  his  assumptions ;  he  may  be  qualified 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  so  far  as  poetry  consists 
in  correctness  of  style,  clearness  of  exposition,  refinement  and 
force  of  language,  vividness  of  imaginative  presentment,  with 
the  consequent  appeal  to  sympathetic  emotions.  But  in  judging 
the  more  elusive  gifts  of  the  verse-writer  lay  criticism  is  apt 
to  err.  As  an  aesthetic  achievement  the  employment  of  words 
is  as  complex  a  matter  as  the  painting  of  a  picture  or  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  symphony.  It  is  a  triple  art — an  art  of  sound,  an  art  of 
sense,  and  an  art  of  structure ;  and  if  to  weigh  the  wind  requires 
a  steady  hand,  to  weigh  the  art  of  words  requires  more :  it  exacts 
an  acutely  sensitive  ear,  attentive  to  sound-values  of  consonant 
and  vowel ;  a  ready  faculty  for  the  appreciation  of  the  suggestive 
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power  of  terms  and  of  phrases,  whose  significance  expands,  as  it 
were,  to  the  inner  eye  ;  above  all  it  implies  the  capacity  to  grasp 
the  structural  result,  as  a  logical  whole,  of  rhythmical  cadences, 
where  balance,  recurrence  or  irregularities  of  accent  are  the  life- 
breath  of  true  poetic  expression  ;  and  these  critical  qualities  are 
unquestionably  rare.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  rarity,  in  spite 
also  of  the  proverbial  fallacies  of  popular  pronouncements,  the 
force  of  literary  criticism  emanating  from  the  general  public  is  not 
wholly  to  be  deprecated.  The  standards  which  have  moulded 
it  are  high,  the  lines  upon  which  it  is  launched  were  laid  by  the 
great  poetic  geniuses  of  a  classic  past.  It  is  subject  to  human 
error ;  it  swings  from  the  pole  of  timid  subservience  to  ancient 
models  to  that  other  pole  where  novelty  as  novelty  is  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  or  a  substitute  for  aesthetic  merit.  It  is 
swayed  by  temporary  fashions  where  the  poet  who  is,  in  Musset’s 
phrase,  ‘  le  contemporain  de  son  epoque  ’  is  reckoned  of  more 
account  because  of  the  mere  correspondence  (implying  no  intrin¬ 
sically  superior  poetic  gift)  of  his  talent  with  current  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  popular  opinion  is  continually  dominated, 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  by  a  strong  human  instinct  of  which 
the  discernment  if  not  infallible  is  yet  seldom  radically  at  fault. 
It  is  an  instinct,  blind  indeed  to  the  qualities  of  art  as  art,  but 
quick  to  detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  quality  which 
alone  gives  true  worth  to  all  art :  vitality.  Without  it  irre¬ 
proachable  correction  of  style  and  form  win  but  the  succh  d’estirm 
of  a  cool  approval ;  with  it  the  crudest  essays  of  immature  or 
distorted  talent  may  obtain  the  ovation  of  the  crowd,  or,  if  their 
aesthetic  delinquencies  be  too  glaring,  will  pass  muster  as  the 
grotesques  and  extravaganzas  of  errant  genius. 

Vitality  itself  is,  nevertheless,  an  element  in  art  of  varying 
complexion,  and  while  the  instinct  of  the  many  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  poets  whose  work  is  animated  by  its  cruder  and 
more  sensational  evidences,  the  quieter  pulses  of  life  that  give 
emotional  and  aesthetic  value  to  poets  of  other  schools  may 
often  chance  to  stand  outside  the  range  of  popular  appraisement. 

The  Irish  group  of  poets,  represented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  and 
his  fellows,  is  characterised  by  qualities  which  a  contemporary 
public  is  prone  to  overlook.  Vitality  is  by  no  meaas  lacking  in 
their  productions,  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  vitality  of  an  order 
peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is,  in  the  general  drift,  non-individua- 
listic.  Often  the  impersonality  is  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  the 
forest ;  its  perennial  springs  lie  rather  in  nature,  in  ideas  and 
ideals,  than  in’ humanity.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  unit, 
with  the  vehemence  of  individual  passion,  is  on  the  one  side — 
particularly  in  the  verses  of  A.  E. — effaced  by  a  sense,  heedfully 
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sustained,  of  semi-mystical  affinities  with  a  life  universal  at 
once  elemental,  profound  and  remote  and  of  undecipherable 
issues.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obscured,  as  in  Mr.  Yeats’s 
plays  and  lyrics,  by  the  avowed  endeavour  of  the  confraternity  of 
Celtic  revivalists  to  give  utterance  to  the  distinctively  national 
genius  of  their  race  and  country.  Actuality  exists  in  their 
art — Mr.  Colum’s  poems  have  a  vivid  pictorial  and  human 
veracity — but  their  poetic  realism  is  an  equivocal  realism  ;  a 
fine-spun  film,  the  spiritual  texture  of  their  imagination,  over¬ 
lays  it ;  an  emotional  atmosphere,  charged  with  indefinite  desires, 
bereft  of  human  and  personal  passioirs — ‘  La  nature  n’a  fait 
‘  que  les  desirs,  c’est  la  societe  qui  fait  des  passions  ’ — broods 
over  each  scene  portrayed,  and  les  choses  viies  no  less  than  les 
choses  veciies  pass  by  vaguely  outlined,  imi)erfectly  discriminated, 
as  landscapes  seen  through  the  coloured  haze  of  floating  mists. 

Apart  from  the  main  features  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  Uterary  school,  each  member  of  the  group  follows  the  bent 
of  his  own  gifts.  Mr.  Yeats  in  his  earlier  works  is  peculiarly  the 
poet  of  phantasies  embodying  the  beliefs,  the  legends  old  and 
new,  heroic  and  m^dhical,  of  a  countryside  where,  as  in  all 
Celtic  districts,  clandestine  faiths  of  ancient  nature- worship  linger 
amongst  the  Catholic  traditions  of  later  centuries.  ‘  Chris- 
‘  tianity  and  the  old  nature  faith  have  lain  down  side  by  side 
‘  in  the  cottages,  and  1  would  proclaim  that  peace  as  loudly  as 
‘  I  can  among  the  kingdoms  of  poetry,  where  there  is  no  peace 
‘that  is  not  joyous,  no  battle  that  does  not  give  life  instead  of 
‘  death.’  *  The  three  small  volumes  of  A.  E.’s  lyrics  exhibit 
another  aspect  of  the  Celtic  mood.  If  Mr.  Yeats,  when  not 
engrossed  with  the  hero-myths  he  has  wrought  into  romance- 
dramas  or  epic  narratives,  is  the  lyrical  dreamer,  A.  E.  is  the 
poet  of  mystical  thought.  Mr.  Yeats  sees  the  concrete  visions  of 
the  Without,  he  follows  the  track  of  the  red-sashed  people  in 
green,  catches  glimpses  of  red-gold  hair  and  faces  pale  as  ‘  water 
‘  before  dawn  ’ ;  he  haunts  that  square  white  door  in  the  hillside 
— known  in  the  fairy-land  topography  of  all  nations — which 
‘  swings  open  at  nightfall  to  loose  the  faery  riders  on  the  world,’ 
on  whose  threshold  full  many  pause  though  few  enter.  A.  E.’s 
eyes  gaze  on  the  Within :  his  visions  are  immaterial — the  visions 
of  the  soul  who  seeks  in  its  own  depths  to  grasp  the  imaged 
memories  of  stars  which  shone  on  it  in  a  bygone,  yet  not  wholly 
obliterated,  eternity  ; 

‘  As  in  the  ancient  hours  ere  we 
Forgot  ourselves  to  men.’ 


*  Preface  to  Poems,  W.  B.  Yeats. 
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And  his  verses,  singing  of  that  transcendental  sphere  where  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor  free,  Celt  nor  Saxon,  break 
through  the  restrictions  every  set  purpose  in  art  entails  upon  its 
votaries,  whether  it  be,  in  Mr.  Yeats’s  phrase,  to  ‘  write  in  the 
‘  Irish  ’ — or  any  other  way.  Mr.  Colum — a  later  member  of  the 
Celtic  fraternity — alone  stands  close  to  the  earth.  Many  amongst 
his  few  published  poems  illustrate  a  new  trend  towards  a  species 
of  pictorial  and  dramatic  realism,  and  the  lyrics  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  now  one  character,  now  another,  taken  from  the  cabin 
hearth  or  the  open  roadway,  have  the  ring  of  direct  presentment 
and  veracity.  It  is  in  these  three  sections :  of  imaginative  fan¬ 
tasy,  of  idealistic  mysticism,  and  of  a  realism  strongly  veined  and 
tinted  by  an  ideal  of  national  race-feeling,  that  the  Irish  poetry 
of  the  present  period  would  seem  to  have  fixed  a  clearly  accen¬ 
tuated,  original  and  recognisable  type. 

Mr.  Yeats,  whose  standing  and  avocation  is  that  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  writer,  has  essayed  many  more  varieties  of  verse-form 
than  liis  fellows,  gaining  thereby  a  greater  flexibility  of  both  hand 
and  invention  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject-matter.  His  works 
include,  besides  prose  stories  and  essays,  a  considerable  number 
of  plays,  intended  for  the  ‘  Irish  Theatre,’  *  some  epical  frag¬ 
ments,  a  few  ballads  and  several  dramatic  or  .semi-dramatic 
poems  and  scenes.  These  wdth  a  number  of  purely  l3Tical 
stanzas  make  up  the  present  sum  of  his  literary  productions. 

Regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  new  school  of  lyric  art  it  is, 
however,  only  in  a  section  of  his  poetical  writings  that  his  gifts 
appear,  to  outside  opinion,  to  find  any  very  novel  statement  of 
distinctively  Celtic  tendencies.  The  poems  on  heroic  themes : 

‘  Fergus  and  the  Druid,’  ‘  The  Old  Age  of  Queen  Meave,’  ‘  The 
‘  Death  of  Cuchulain,’  and  other  kindred  poetic  narratives,  strike 
no  specially  new  note  of  treatment.  They  are  higlily  cultured 
renderings  (such  as  de  Vere  in  an  earlier  period  essayed  f)  of  epic 
chronicles,  handing  down,  as  each  generation  must  in  its  own 
language  and  fashion,  the  great  national  god-  and  hero-legends  of 
the  past.  And,  though  beauty  of  diction  and  versification  does  not 
often  fail  the  poet,  in  these,  as  in  the  long  and  involved  romance 
of  Oisin’s  wanderings  (where  the  changes  of  rhythm  and  metre, 
unmotived  by  corresponding  changes  of  subject  and  sentiment, 
impair  the  sense  of  sequence),  there  is  a  paucity  of  the  qualities 

*  ‘  Where  there  is  Nothing,’  ‘  The  Hour-Glass,’  &c.  See  collected 
works.  A.  Bullen.  1908.  ^ 

t  ‘  The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  and  other  Legends  of  Ireland’s 
Heroic  Age,’  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
and  Co.  1885. 
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that  give  to  Mr.  Yeats’s  writings  ‘  in  the  Irish  way  ’  their  spon¬ 
taneous  if  carefully  polished  charm. 

Nor  is  it  primarily  in  his  heroic  and  romantic  dramas, 
despite  Celtic  nomenclature,  legend,  localisation  of  scene,  that 
his  ffisthetic  method  presents  any  departure  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  modes  of  other  times  and  countries.  The  heroic- 
episode  drama  ‘  On  Baile’s  Strand,’  *  where  Cuchulain  slays 
ignorantly  the  son  of  his  youth’s  passion,  and  dies,  mastered 
by  the  waves  he  fights  in  the  madness  of  his  despair,  is 
a  scene  of  mythical  epic  tragedy,  non-dramatic  in  scheme, 
the  main  action  taking  place  off  the  stage,  while  much  of 
the  story  is  conveyed  in  narrative  and  descriptive  dialogue 
between  a  Blind  man  and  a  Fool ;  and  the  couple,  although  no 
doubt  we  may  accept  them  as  true  types  of  the  human  bystanders 
who  play  audience  to  great  events — ‘  Life  drift  between  a  Fool 
and  a  Blind  man  ’ — occupy  a  space  in  the  poem  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  importance  in  this  quasi-realistic  presentment  of 
the  slaying  of  a  son  by  a  father.  Deirdre,t  dying  trapped  Avith 
her  young  lover  in  the  dark  woodland  lodge  of  the  old  king’s  palace 
precincts  (the  most  dramatic  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  trage^es),  is  a 
one-act  romance  tragedy  of  considerable  beauty  and  emotional 
effect.  Yet  it  is  not  here  nor  in  the  death  scene  of  Cuchulain, 
but  in  the  less  exalted  play  of  ‘  The  King’s  Threshold,’  with  its 
conscious  and  voluntary  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  where 
seriousness  and  comedy  are  twin  elements  (as  in  his  prose 
stage -play  of  ‘  Where  there  is  Nothing  ’),  that  he  has  touched  a 
fresh  strain  of  feeling,  depicting  with  singular  success  what  he 
candidly  defines  as  the  ‘  vast  and  vague  ’  extravagance  of  Ixis 
fellow-countrymen’s  temperament.  Still  more,  passing  on  to 
the  fantastic  drama  of  imaginative  ideahsm,  ‘  The  Shadowy 
‘  Waters,’  Mr.  Yeats’s  claim  to  participate  in  the  creation  of  a 
distinctively  national  dramatic  literature  in  Ireland  is  perceptibly 
justified.  Of  it  the  author  has  said  happily,  that  ‘  it  takes  upon 
‘  itself  its  true  likeness  of  a  Jack-o’-lantern  among  more  natural 
‘and  simple  things.’  So  speaking  the  poet  has  given  us  the 
word  that  most  nearly  paints  what  may  be  regarded  as  his 
prerogative :  he  is  the  phantast  among  Irish  dramatic  writers. 
His  romance  is  unsubstantial  as  La  Princesse  Lointaine  ;  it  has 
a  portion,  and  not  a  small  one,  of  the  exotic  morbid  beauty  of 
Maeterlinck’s  earlier  dramas  of  destiny ;  it  deals  with  actors, 
actions,  and  passions  as  vague  in  their  suggestive  symbolism 
as  a  grey  glass  splashed  with  vaporous  colours  by  a  blind  hand  ; 


*  ‘On  Baile’s  Strand,’  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  A.  Bullen.  1907. 
t  ‘  Deirdre,’  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  A.  Bullen.  1907. 
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it  lures  us  into  regions  of  mist ;  unfolds  vistas  of  dreams  opening 
into  blanknesses  ;  when  the  imagination  demands  foothold,  it  is 
landed  in  quicksands  of  shifting  ideas.  Nevertheless,  for  all  its 
confused  phantasmagoria  of  thought,  its  feu  follet  semblance, 
it  has  aesthetic  unity  of  impression  and  illustrates  in  its  undeniable 
beauties  the  working  of  Celtic  fancy  in  a  dream-tragedy  of 
objectless  passion  and  illusive  vision. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  two  best-known  phantasies,  the  ‘  Countess 
‘  Cathleen  ’  and  ‘  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire,’  that  the  distinction 
of  touch  is  most  apparent.  The  outline  of  these  is  sure,  the 
colour  translucent,  the  drift  of  action,  the  tenor  of  sentiment, 
follow  coherently  each  upon  the  other,  and  the  hand  that  writes 
is  wholly  enfranchised  from  those  foreign  inspirations  of  rhythm 
and  feeling  which  elsewhere  denote  acquaintance  (necessarily  ham¬ 
pering  to  the  intuitions  of  a  younger  artist)  with  the  great  Enghsh 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Morris  and  Rossetti.  The  actors 
in  Mr.  Yeats’s  play,  it  Ls  true,  are  merely  shadowy  impersonations, 
human  and  non-human,  of  a  mystery-play,  but  the  idea,  whose 
‘  essential  antiquity  ’  he  unhesitatingly  accepts,  qualifying 
it  in  a  prefatory  note  as  ‘  one  of  the  supreme  parables  of  the 
‘  world,’  works  out  its  human  drama  lucidly  and  logically  and 
above  all  after  a  fashion  of  its  own. 

The  story  in  Mr.  Yeats’s  version — taken,  he  tells  us,  from  the 
French  prose  of  ‘  Les  Matinees  de  Timothee  Trimm,’  illustrates 
the  doctrine  of  a  possible  redemption  of  souls  from  the  power 
of  the  Evil  One  by  the  substitution  of  an  immaculate  soul  for 
the  souls  doomed  to  perdition.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
popular  interpretation  of  the  same  belief  is  given  in  a  folk-tale 
told  by  an  old  woman  of  Les  C6tes-du-Nord,  and  included  by 
M.  Lutzel  in  his  ‘  Legendes  Chretiennes  de  la  Basse  Bretagne.’  * 
Here  a  boy  and  girl  of  the  village  of  Guingamp,  calunmiated 
falsely  by  the  slanderous  tongues  of  their  neighbours,  seek  the 
counsel  of  a  holy  recluse.  He  listens  to  their  complaints,  and 
then  interrogates  the  unhappy  couple.  ‘  Qu’avez-vous  vu  sur 
‘  votre  chemin  ?  ’  They  have  seen  nothing  noteworthy  save  a 
flight  of  birds ;  two  white  doves  pursued  by  flocks  of  black  crows, 
jays  and  other  ill  birds.  Even  so  ;  the  crows  are  the  slanderers, 
the  doves  the  innocent  victims  ;  the  hermit  expounds  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  And  as  for  those  evil-tongued  liars,  ‘  ils  seront  tous 
‘  damnes.’  ‘  Quel  malheur  !  ’  cry  boy  and  girl — ‘  for  our  sakes 
‘  shall  all  the  village  be  lost  ?  ’  So  it  must  be,  the  hermit  rephes— 
so  must  it  be  of  a  certainty,  ‘  a  moins  pourtant  que  vous  ne  leur 
‘  donniez  raison.’  Struck  with  horror  at  the  punishment 
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awaiting  their  enemies,  and  ‘  ne  voulant  pas  damner  tons  les 
‘  habitants  de  Guingamp,  ils  firent  ce  qu’il  fallait  pour  les  sauver.’ 
Once  more  the  two  resort  to  the  hermitage  in  the  woods. 
‘  Qu’avez-vous  vu  ?  ’  This  time  it  is  a  flock  of  white  crows 
driving  forth  two  black  doves.  The  villagers  of  Guingamp 
are  saved :  the  sin  of  the  innocent  has  justified  their  slander. 
‘  Better  that  two  perish,’  is  the  hermit’s  philosophic  commentary, 
‘  than  that  a  whole  population  be  damned.’ 

Countess  Cathleen’s  sacrifice  of  immortal  felicity  is  effected 
after  a  more  idealistic  fashion.  Through  the  famine-stricken 
land  the  two  soul-buyers  pass,  with  bags  of  gold  tempting 
starved  peasants  to  barter  their  salvation  for  the  price  of  bread. 
The  Countess  Cathleen  has  given  all  her  granaries  contain,  her 
treasury  is  exhausted,  her  goods  destroy^  by  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Demon-merchants.  Love  calls  Cathleen,  the  young 
xVleel,  poet,  harper,  lover  and  seer,  has  come  to  her,  the  messenger 
of  the  old  gods  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  hills  and  waters  and 
woods,  to  summon  her  to  their  sanctuary  of  calm — ‘  where  none 
‘  of  mortal  creatures  but  the  swan  comes.’ 

Cathleen  {to  Aleel).  .  .  And  there  you  would  pluck  the  harp  .  .  . 

And  talk  about  the  rustling  of  the  reeds. 

But  the  Altar  of  Mary’s  Seven  Sorrows  calls  louder  yet,  nor 
shall  Aengus,  god  of  the  white  birds,  wake  her  heart  to  love 
which  another  God  has  summoned  to  pity  and  pain :  ‘  I  must 
‘  go  down,  down,  down,  I  know  not  where.’  She  must  say  a 
long  farewell  to  Mary,  queen  of  Heaven — whither  she  goes 
neither  saint  nor  angel  have  their  dwelling  ;  she  must  go  forth 
into  the  night  of  the  unknown.  For  the  cry  of  wailing  comes 
from  the  poor  and  sin  moves  in  strange  guise  amidst  them. 

In  the  cabin  of  Shemus  Rua  there  is  an  auction  of  souls. 
There  Cathleen  accomplishes  her  purpose  of  redemption. 

Cathleen  {entering).  And  so  you  trade  once  more  ? 

First  Merchant.  In  spite  of  you. 

What  brings  you  here,  saint  with  the  sapphire  eyes  ? 

Cathleen.  I  come  to  barter  a  soul  for  a  great  price. 

The  people  starve,  therefore  the  people  go 

Thronging  to  you.  .  .  . 

And  I  would  have  five  hundred  thousand  crowns 

That  I  may  feed  them  till  the  dearth  go  by. 

The  soul  that  I  would  barter  is  my  soul. 

The  purchase-money  is  given,  the  parchment  dear  to  every 
medieval  Faust-legend  is  duly  signed,  and  with  her  soul  Cathleen 
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signs  away  her  life  :  ‘  When  she  wrote  her  name,  Her  heart 
‘  began  to  break.’  The  old  nurse  holds  a  glass  to  the  lips  of  her 
foster-child. 

OoNA.  0,  she  is  dead. 

A  Peasant  Woman.  She  was  the  great  white  hly  of  the  world. 

Another  Peasant  Woman.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  the 

pale  stars. 

One  by  one  the  roll-call  of  mourners  fill  the  stage  with  passionate 
bewailing  for  the  price  of  their  ransoming,  while  Aleel  invokes 
curses  from  the  darkening  sky.  Then,  as  the  storm  sweeps 
blackness  across  the  heavens,  the  Angel  of  Vision  tells  the  sequel. 

Angel  (to  Aleel). 

The  light  beats  down  ;  the  gates  of  pearl  are  wide, 

And  she  is  passing  to  the  floor  of  peace. 

And  Mary  of  the  seven  times  wounded  heart 
Has  kissed  her  lips,  and  the  long  blessed  hair 
Has  fallen  on  her  face :  the  Light  of  Lights 
Looks  always  on  the  motive,  not  the  deed. 

The  Shadow  of  Shadows  on  the  deed  alone. 

The  Countess  Cathleen  is  one  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  longest  efforts. 
He  has  invested  the  grave  theme,  though  in  no  wise  divesting 
it  of  gravity,  with  the  unsubstantial  glamour,  the  dalliance  of  a 
fairy  tale.  Even  the  sinister  spirits  of  evil  blink  on  the  cottage 
window-sill  in  the  guise  of  grey  horned  owls  before  they  enter 
the  scene  as  human-visaged  tempters.  They  fear  the  quicken 
bough  no  less  than  the  sound  of  holy  names  and  when  they 
depart  it  is  to  ‘  leap,  feathered,  on  the  air.’  It  is  in  this  blending 
of  elements,  of  medieval  faiths  with  the  haunting  survivals 
of  elder  cults,  that  a  new  note  is  struck,  importing  the  fre.sh 
grace  and  imaginative  invention  of  Celtic  folk-tales  into  the 
culture-form  of  poetical  drama. 

Possibly  the  sustained  four-act  effort  of  ‘  Countess  Cathleen  ’ 
laid  too  long  a  strain,  too  heavy  a  pattern  of  gold  and  silver 
embroideries,  upon  the  delicately  wrought  tissue  of  the  play. 
The  single-act  phanta.sy  of  ‘  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  ’  more 
nearly  realises  the  ideal  treatment  of  the  themes  dear  to  Irish 
poets,  where  a  thread  of  simple  peasant  life  and  character  is 
interwoven  with  an  iridescent  web  of  ethereal  supernaturalisni. 
Here,  with  a  lightness  of  hand  that  clothes  his  thought  in  gossa¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Yeats  has  drawn  his  little  picture  of  a  century  ago. 
The  time  is  May-day  Eve,  when  the  ghosts  of  ancient  customs, 
whose  origins  lie  far  back  in  the  haze  of  past  ages,  walk  abroad. 
On  May  Day,  wells  and  springs  are  crowned  with  flowers,  on 
May  morjiing  the  yellowhammer  drinks — in  the  strange  old 
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phrase — three  drops  of  ‘  devil’s  blood  ’ ;  thorn  blossoms  bring 
death  into  the  house  ;  a  green  broom  sweeps  its  head  away, 
while  the  ‘  May  cat  ’  is  proverbially  the  'porte-malheur  of  the 
home.  May  precepts  and  prohibitions  abound,  fragments  of  old 
beliefs,  to  us — who  catch  but  the  single  words  of  them — unintelli¬ 
gible,  but  many  of  them  indicating  a  curious  tendency  of  human 
instinct  to  gather  up  the  general  impressions  of  certain  seasons, 
to  incorporate  the  aggregate  under  certain  definite  symbols,  and 
to  choose  some  red-letter  day  of  nature’s  calender  on  which 
to  commemorate  her  mysteries.  On  May  Day  folk-customs 
and  rites  celebrated  the  whole  resurgent  \’itality  of  spring’s 
forces.  The  dews  of  the  imfrozen  winter  earth,  the  fire  of  the 
sun,  were  invested  with  magic  potencies,  and  the  call  of  the 
free,  the  call  of  the  earth  and  the  wind  and  the  w^ater  to  the 
souls  of  men,  bound  in  their  small  dull  routine  of  daily  habit 
and  toil  and  narrow  wisdom  and  sober  affection,  found  its 
symbol  in  the  May-night  spells  with  which  the  gay,  pleasure- 
loving  outcasts  of  paradise,  the  green-clad  children  of  Faery, 
lured  unwary  mortals  to  the  land  of  eternal  play.  In  Mr.  Yeats’s 
play  Maire  Bruin  has  listened  to  the  call,  her  heart  is  bound  in 
idle  dreams ;  new- wedded  wife  though  she  be,  she  is  netted  fast 
in  the  cobweb  of  strange  desiring.  She  fears  and  she  longs, 
and  longs  yet  fears.  She  has  opened  the  door  to  the  spirit 
world,  has  given  the  fatal  May-gift  of  milk  to  the  ‘  little  queer 
‘  woman  ’  who  knocked,  the  gift  of  fire',' to  the  ‘  little  queer  old 
‘  man  ’  who  asked  a  burning  sod  to  light  his  pipe.  She  has  heard 
the  singing  voice  without  and  caught  the  words  of  the  song  : 

‘  The  wind  blows  out  of  the  gates  of  day. 

The  wind  blows  over  the  lonely  of  heart, 

And  the  lonely  of  heart  is  withered  away 
While  the  faeries  dance  in  a  place  apart.’ 

Discontent  abides  with  her.  ‘  Father,’  she  says  to  the  priest, 

‘  I  am  right  weary  of  four  tongues.’  She  is  weary  of  the  tongues 
of  the  old  couple  whose  honest  labour  has  built  the  ‘  little  warm 
‘  house  ’ ;  weary  of  old  Bridget  Bruin’s,  ‘  a  tongue  that  is  more 
‘  bitter  than  the  tide  ’;  of  Mauteen  Bruin’s,  ‘  a  tongue  that  is  too 
‘  crafty  and  too  wise.’  Of  Shawn  Bruin  himself  she  is  weary, 
with  his  simple,  deep  tenderness  for  the  wayward  bride  he  has 
brought  home.  Nor  is  Father  Hart’s  wisdom  itself  more  to  her 
liking.  These  four  are  the  human  figures  gathered  that  May  Eve 
in  the  kitchen,  with  its  turf  fire  and  table  laid  for  supper,  where 
the  scene  is  set.  As  the  phantasy  opens  Maire  stands  amongst 
them,  the  spell  upon  her — a  stranger  and  an  alien  in  her  new 
home.  Her  heart  is  divided  between  love  of  husband,  hope  of 
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children  to  lie  at  her  breast,  the  peace  of  home-quietness,  the 
warmth  of  the  home-hearth,  and  that  other  craving  for  the  wild 
hillside,  the  stars  and  streams  of  the  Far-away,  for  the  sound 
of  rippling  feet  that  dance  in  the  sheen  of  the  moonlight.  They 
are  living  figures,  these  peasant  folk,  and  the  old  priest,  gentle 
and  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  saints,  is  living  too ; 
their  hearts  beat  warm  and  true  and  kind  ;  yet  when  the  beggar 
child  cries  without,  and  with  red-gold  hair  and  dew-chill  feet 
enters  to  harbour  itself  awhile  under  the  smoke-dark  roof,  their 
life  passes,  as  it  were,  into  the  commonness  of  heavy  materiality. 
And  the  child,  capricious,  caressing,  fair  and  masterful  and  gay, 
wins  her  way  with  one  and  all.  Bridget  herself  warms  the  small 
white  feet  in  her  toil-worn  hands — feet  that  ‘  have  run  from 
‘  where  the  winds  are  born,’  as  the  wanderer  rests  upon  the 
old  man’s  knee,  feasting  gingerly  on  honey  and  milk. 

Then  comes  that  strife  which  is  the  motive  of  the  drama,  the 
strife  for  Maire’s  soul. 

The  Child.  Put  on  my  shoes,  old  mother. 

For  I  would  like  to  dance  now  I  have  eaten.  .  .  . 
[iSAc  is  about  to  dame,  but  suddenly  sees  the  crucifix  and 
shrinks  and  covers  her  eyes. 

The  Child.  What  is  that  ugly  thing  on  the  black  cross  ? 

Fk.  Hart.  You  cannot  know  how  naughty  your  words  are. 

That  is  our  Blessed  Lord  ! 

The  Child.  The  tortured  thing  ! 

Hide  it  away  ! 

The  child’s  gaiety  is  gone :  in  a  frenzy  of  terror  she  clamours  for 
the  covering  of  the  holy  symbol.  With  caresses  and  kisses  she  gains 
her  will ;  benignly  the  old  priest  makes  concession  to  her  urgency. 
‘  Becau.se  you  are  so  young  and  little  a  child,  I  will  go  take  it 
‘  down.’ 

Henceforth  the  mastery  lies  on  the  ‘  other  side.’  A  .strange 
terror  grows  apace  ;  Maire’s  heart  is  filled  with  a  dim  expectation 
and  dread.  The  very  cottage,  primrose-strewn,  seems  as  though 
it  were  possessed  by  others  than  the  old  peasants :  it  is  as  a  city 
surrendered  to  the  enemy’s  occupation.  In  vain  Maire’s  love  for 
the  ‘  great  tall  fellow  ’  she  has  wedded  ;  in  vain  her  late  repentance 
for  wild  dreams ;  and  vain  her  prayer  to  the  queen  of  angels — 
the  dancing  child  is  stronger  than  priest  or  angel  or  saint.  An 
unseen  crowd  throngs  the  cabin.  The  spell  has  fallen :  nor  priest 
nor  lover  may  loose  Maire  from  those  small  child-arms  that 
circle  her  neck  as  she  lies  trapped  in  a  trance  where  the  body 
wakes  but  the  will  sleeps. 

Shawn  Bruin.  Beloved,  do  not  leave  me  ! 

Remember  when  I  met  you  by  the  well 
And  took  your  hand  and  spoke  of  love. 
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Maire  Bruin.  Dear  face  !  Dear  voice  ! 

The  Child.  Come,  newly-married  bride. 

Maire.  I  always  loved  her  world — and  yet — and  yet — 

[/Si'nA's  into  Shavm's  arms. 

The  Child  {  from  the  door).  White  bird,  white  bird,  come  with 

me,  little  bird ! 

Maire.  She  calls  to  me  ! 

The  Child.  Come  with  me,  little  bird  ! 

Maire.  I  can  hear  songs  and  dancing  ! 

Shawn.  Stay  with  me ! 

Maire.  I  think  that  I  would  stay — and  yet — and  yet — 

The  Child.  Come,  little  bird  with  crest  of  gold  ! 

Maire  (i>ery  softly).  And  yet — 

The  Child.  Come,  little  bird  with  silver  feet ! 

Maire  dies.  The  call  of  the  free  prevails  over  the  call  of  love, 
of  home  and  hearth.  Shawn  is  forsaken,  and  the  spirits  of  wind 
and  wood  reclaim  their  messenger,  whose  errand  is  done.  The 
body  of  Maire  lies  on  the  primrose-littered  cottage  floor,  and  the 
soul  of  Maire  has  passed  to  the  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire. 

Dependant  on  austere  elements  of  beauty  and  passion,  the 
romance  plays,  ‘  Deirdre,’  ‘  Baile’s  Strand,’  ‘  The  Shadowy  Waters,’ 
possess  the  emotional  force  lacking  alike  in  ‘  The  Countess 
‘  Cathleen  ’  and  ‘  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire.’  But  the  mystery- 
play,  the  phantasy-play,  distinguish  Mr.  Yeats  from  all  his 
contemporaries  as  the  founder  amongst  modern  Irish  writers  of 
a  g^.ire  in  which  he  is  master. 

As  dramatic  poet  Mr.  Yeats  stands  foremost.  As  lyric  poet 
he  represents  mainly  culture-song  in  a  band  of  fellow-poets 
whose  best  poems  might  be  described  as  occupying  an  inter¬ 
mediary  place  between  culture-  and  folk-song.  The  lyrics  of 
this  school  attempt  a  transference  of  the  sentiment  of  the  folk¬ 
song,  shorn  of  its  homelier  qualities,  into  the  verse  of  literature, 
where  cadence,  rhythm  and  phrasing  are  no  longer  restricted 
by  the  necessities  of  words  sung.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  find  more  beautiful  examples  of  such  intermediary  lyrics 
than  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  volumes  of  recent  Celtic  poetry. 
They  are  wholly  free  from  the  artificial  simplicities  which  tainted 
eighteenth-century  pastoralism,  as  they  are  also  free  from  the 
affectations  Musset  derided  wth  his  keen  and  critical  wit : 
‘  Salut  au  plus  exagere  de  tout !  Salut  4  I’homme  qui  veut 
‘  etre  simple  !  ’  A  sensitive  perception  of  the  emotional,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  sentimental  value  of  simple  things  has  with  Mr.  Yeats, 
with  Miss  Carbery,*  as  also  with,  notably.  Miss  O’Neill,  trans- 

*  ‘  The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn,  ’by  Ethna  Carbery  (Anna  MacManus). 
Dublin  :  Gill  and  Son  and  Duffy  and  Co.  1906. 
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lated  itself,  without  overt  mannerism,  into  that  fashion  of  verse 
best  adapted  to  render  it ;  while  in  two  brief  poems,  ‘  A  Piper  ’ 
and  ‘  A  Fiddler,’  Mr.  O’Sullivan  *  may  represent  the  lyric  of 
village  realism  transfused  with  the  imaginative  quality  of  Rou¬ 
manian  folk-song  : 

‘  All  day  long  about  the  town. 

He  had  wandered  up  and  down 

From  street  to  street,  from  drink  to  drink  ; 

At  evening  he  began  to  think, 

‘  Better,  far  better,  to  be  dead 
Where  no  thought  could  find  out  my  head  ; 

Lying  in  some  green  place  apart 
No  sorrow  could  find  out  my  heart ; 

Laid  in  the  quiet  there  alone 
I  should  have  all  my  dreams  my  own  ; 

For,  though  they  know  not  when  I  play 
(These  fools),  I  give  my  dreams  away.”  ’ 

The  themes  are  few.  Singularly  enough,  the  fount  from 
which  poets  of  other  nations  drew  their  strongest  lyrical  inspira¬ 
tion  is  here  the  source  of  what  seems  the  weakest,  and  the  love- 
song  of  personal  feeling,  where  it  occurs,  has  little  individuality, 
originality  or  impulse.  It  is  in  those  lyrics  where  the  sentiment 
is  imaginatively  conceived  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  fic¬ 
titious  personality,  whose  speech  is  that  of  folk-song,  that  the 
note  of  true  emotion  penetrates  the  verse.  Among  Mr.  Yeats’s 
poems  where  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person  ‘  The  Sorrow  of 
‘  Love  ’  comes  closest  to  the  achievement  of  emotional  effect : 

‘  The  quarrel  of  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves. 

The  full  round  moon  and  the  star-laden  sky. 

And  the  loud  song  of  the  ever-singing  leaves, 

Had  hid  away  earth’s  old  and  weary  cry. 

And  then  you  came  with  those  red  mournful  lips. 

And  with  you  came  the  whole  of  the  world’s  tears. 

And  all  the  trouble  of  her  labouring  ships. 

And  all  the  trouble  of  her  myriad  years.  .  .  .’ 

Yet  this  with  the  best-known  and  most  perfect  of  all  Mr. 
Yeats’s  ‘  culture  ’  lyrics,  ‘  When  you  are  old  and  grey  and  full 
‘  of  sleep,’  lies,  surely,  rather  on  the  borderland  of  fancy  than 
at  the  core  of  actual  feeling  : 

‘  How  many  loved  your  moments  of  glad  grace 
And  loved  your  beauty  with  false  love  or  true  ; 

But  one  man  loved  the  pilgrim  soul  in  you 
And  loved  the  sorrows  of  your  changing  face  ’ ; 

*  ‘  Verses,  Sacred  and  Profane,’  by  Seumas  O’Sullivan.  DubUn  : 
Maunsel  and  Co.  1908. 
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and  neither  approaches  the  power,  nor  induces  the  sense  of  an 
underlying  spiritual  fire,  which  places  the  finest  of  his  lyrics,  the 
‘  Song  of  Red  Hanrahan,’  in  the  first  rank  of  Irish  art ; 

‘  The  old  brown  thorn  trees  break  in  two  high  over  Cumraen  Strand, 

Under  a  bitter  black  wind  that  blows  from  the  left  hand  ; 

Our  courage  breaks  like  an  old  tree  in  a  black  wind  and  dies, 

But  we  have  hidden  in  our  hearts  the  flame  out  of  the  eyes 

Of  Cathleen,  the  daughter  of  Houlihan.’ 

Even  more  truly  it  may  be  said  of  A.  E.’s  occasional  love- 
lyrics  that,  wherever  they  do  not  verge  upon  the  conventional 
and  the  commonplace,  they  are  the  outcome  of  pure  transcen¬ 
dentalism  : 

‘  Do  not  ask  for  the  hands  of  love  or  love’s  soft  eyes  : 

They  give  less  than  love  who  give  all,  giving  what  wanes  ’ ;  * 

or,  as  in  ‘  The  Morning  Star,’  where,  after  the  prelude  of  one  of 
the  beautiful  landscape-stanzas  in  which  he  excels,  he  deprecates 
the  humanities  of  passion  and  finds  his  ideal  in 

‘  Love,  a  pearl-grey  dawn  in  darkness,  breathing  peace  without 
desire.’  f 

And  still  more  explicitly  he  states  the  outlook  of  his  cool 
mysticism  in  ‘  At  One  ’ ; 

‘  I  would  not  have  you  near,  for  eyes  and  lips  might  mar 
The  silence  where  we  meet  and  star  is  lost  in  star.’  J 

For  a  poet  to  have  lost  the  sense  that  spiritual  passion  em¬ 
braces  and  includes  material  passion,  that  body  and  soul  are 
— in  love  as  in  life — one,  is  not  to  have  placed  passion  on  a 
higher  but  on  a  lower  plane,  and  to  have  lost  touch  with  the 
clean-handed  sanities  and  sanctities  of  nature’s  instincts.  Such 
false  idealisations  are  a  profanation  of  earth’s  great  sacramental 
scheme  in  which  the  temporal  and  the  human  remain  the  channel 
of  the  eternal  and  the  divine.  Forgael,  the  hero  of  ‘  The  Shadowy 
‘  Waters,’  is  an  example  of  such  idealism  in  action.  His  contempt 
for  the  love  ‘  that  is  no  more  than  a  wine  cup  in  the  tasting,  and 
‘  as  soon  finished,’  is  controverted  by  the  counter-materialism  of 
his  friend. 

Aibric.  All  that  have  ever  loved 

Have  loved  that  way — there  is  no  other  way. 

Forg.^el.  Yet  never  have  two  lovers  kissed  but  they 

Believed  there  was  some  other  near  at  hand. 

And  almost  wept  because  they  could  not  find  it. 

*  The  Message  (The  Divine  Vision).  f  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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The  whole  passage  defines  the  loss  of  that  wider,  braver,  whole- 
somer  conception  of  earthly  emotion ;  of  the  heart  of  love  made 
holy  by  the  spirit  of  love  ;  of  the  soul  of  love  in  no  wise  diminished 
in  its  high  estate  by  the  body  of  love  it  aureoles. 

A.  E.’s  love-poems  are  wholly  based  upon  the  transcendental 
conception.  Morally  they  reflect,  maybe  unconsciously,  the 
ascetic  standpoint,  misapplied,  of  centuries  of  Catholic  traditions 
in  their  Manichean  moods  ;  aesthetically  they  give  the  key  to  the 
emotional  deficiencies  of  a  poet  whose  genius  is  indeed  at  home 
in  other  provinces  of  thought  and  aspiration,  but  whose  faith 
fails  him  when  the  hour  of  trial  summons  him  to  grasp  the  ideal 
not  without  but  within  the  real.  His  loss  is,  to  a  modified 
extent,  common  to  many,  it  might  be  said  to  most,  of  the  writers 
whose  talents  correspond  most  closely  to  the  genius  of  the 
race,  in  whose  works,  though  exceptions  exist,  the  intensity  of 
personal  passion  is  seldom  felt.  The  contrast  is  curious  when 
we  pass  to  the  expression  of  passion  other  than  personal,  in  the 
peasant  l3n*ics  of  Miss  O’Neill  and  Mr.  Colum,  and  in  a  minor 
degree  in  the  verse  of  Ethna  Carbery,  where  the  accent  that 
strong  emotion,  and  it  alone,  can  give  to  lyrical  poetry,  is 
unmistakable  and  abundant. 

Miss  O’Neill,  the  North  Ireland  singer  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim — 
who,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not  appear  to  be  recognised  as  a 
fellow-poet  by  the  confraternity  of  Celtic  revivalists — is,  with 
Ethna  Carbery,  pre-eminently  the  lyrist  of  peasant  loves. 
The  full  current  of  impassioned  feeling  that  many  a  folk-song 
possesses  and  many  a  culture-song  misses,  runs  below  the  surface 
of  Miss  O’Neill’s  quiet  reticence  of  sentimental  statement,  and 
lends  to  the  directness  and  unexaggerated  simplicity  of  her 
phraseology  its  pathetic  force.  The  folk-tone  echoes  no  less 
insistently  among  the  best  songs  contained  in  Ethna  Carbery’s 
lengthier  volume.  Though  with  declensions  to  levels  of  rhe¬ 
torical  and  sentimental  expressions  that  seem — but  are  not,  as 
much  reading  of  poetry  proves — incompatible  with  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  aesthetic  taste,  she  has  vividness  of  word  and  imagery, 
the  grace  of  swaying  rhythm,  with  a  surface-current  of  wistful 
emotionalism,  the  special  birthright  of  Celtic  talent,  which,  like 
dry  seashells,  lacks  lustre  and  iridescence  unwashed  by  the 
brine  of  tears. 

‘  I  bared  my  heart  to  the  winds,  and  my  cry  went  after  you — 

A  brown  west  wind  blew  past,  and  the  east  my  secret  knew  ; 

A  red  east  wind  blew  far  to  the  lonesome  bogland’s  edge. 

And  the  little  pools  stirred  sighing  within  their  girdling  sedge.’ 

And,  as  in  the  ‘  Glen  Song,’  in  the  ‘  Hills  o’  My  Heart,’  her  venses 
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have  the  freshness,  the  sincerity  and  sweetness — and  in  her  dirges 
the  thread  of  true  passion — belonging  to  a  genuine  lyric  gift. 

One  short  volume  contains  the  whole  of  Miss  O’Neill’s  published 
work.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  analyse  the  how  and  the  why  of 
the  permanent  impression  left  by  verses  of  which  the  first  apparent 
qualities  are  a  light-handed  if  mournful  grace.  They  owe,  no 
doubt,  much  to  their  melody,  to  the  melancholy  and  haunting 
rhythms,  the  broken  cadences,  where  the  emphatic  dependence 
of  hurried  and  crowded  syllables  on  sharply  and  significantly 
accentuated  words  arrests  the  ear,  setting  a  drag  on  the  measure 
or  forcing  a  pause  in  the  sound,  as  in  the  song  of  a  girl  and  boy’s 
love-making  amongst  the  rushes  on  the  hillside.  It  is  a  song  of 
old-age  remembrances  of  a  low  half-risen  sun,  of  the  morning 
thrushes,  and  the  running  brown  stream  and  the  dark  bog-pool 
and  the  strong-stemmed  reeds  and  the  sheaf  of  gathered  green  : 

Younq,  still  young  ! — an’  drenchin’  wet  the  grass. 

Wet  the  golden  honeysuckle  hangin’  sweetly  down  ; 

Here,  lad,  here  !  will  ye  follow  where  I  pass. 

An’  find  me  cuttin’  rushes  on  the  mountain  ? 

Yesterday,  yesterday,  or  fifty  years  ago  .  .  , 

I  waken  out  o’  dreams  when  I  hear  the  summer  thrushes. 

Oh,  that’s  the  Brabla’  burn,  I  can  hear  it  sing  an’  flow. 

For  all  that’s  fair.  I’d  sooner  see  a  bunch  o’  green  rushes. 

Pun,  hum,  run  !  can  ye  mind  when  we  were  young  ? 

The  honeysuckle  hangs  above,  the  pool  is  dark  an’  brown  : 

Sing,  hum,  sing  !  can  ye  mind  the  song  ye  sung 
The  day  we  cut  the  rushes  on  the  mountain  ? 

The  song  is  typical  of  her  method.  The  picture,  the  scene,  is 
always  given  :  the  living  picture  of  the  life  of  country  folk 
whether  within  the  cabin  door  or  without  on  hill  or  seashore ; 
the  words,  so  far  as  sentiment  go,  tell  little  enough,  and  yet  it  is 
always  there  : 

‘  I  knit  beside  the  turf  fire,  I  spin  upon  the  wheel, 

Winter  nights  for  thinkin’  long,  round  runs  the  reel  .  .  . 

But  he  never  knew,  he  never  knew,  that  here  for  him  I’d  kneel !’ 

‘  What  about  the  May-time  and  him  far  away  ?’ — her  songs 
are  the  cry  of  the  absent  heart,  of  hearts  young  with  the  youth 
of  first  loves,  or  of  the  passion — patient  as  the  passion  of  lives 
lived  close  to  Nature’s  great  fatalities  is  wont  to  be — of  the 
finalities  of  sorrow  : 

‘  “  Where  am  I  from  ?  ”  From  the  green  hills  of  Erin.  li 

“  Have  I  no  song  then  ?  ”  My  songs  are  all  sung. 

“  What  of  my  love  ?  ”  ’Tis  alone  I  am  farin’. 

Old  grows  my  heart,  an’  my  voice  yet  is  young. 
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“  Where  did  she  dwell  ?  ”  Where  one’st  I  had  my  dwellin’. 

“  Who  loved  her  best  ?  ”  There’s  no  one  now  will  know. 

“  Where  is  she  gone  ?  ”  Och,  why  would  I  be  tellin’  ? 

Where  she  is  gone  there  I  can  never  go. 

Possibly  this  lyric  has  overrun  the  line  of  ingenuity  in 
workmanship  appropriate  to  peasant-song ;  but  if  here  Miss 
O’Neill  has  erred,  the  lament  of  the  seawrack-gatherer,  of 
which  the  force  lies  in  an  absolute  barrenness  of  expressed 
emotion,  betrays  no  trace  of  over-studied  composition.  The 
theme  is  the  old  story  of  a  boat  gone  dowm ;  the  commonest 
tragedy  of  sea  villages  and  the  theme  of  Ethna  Carbery’s  two 
finest  laments,  ‘  The  Brown  W’ind  of  Connaught  ’  and  ‘  The 
‘  Four  Places  of  Sorrow.’  There  is  no  uplifting  of  the  hands 
against  fate ;  as  one  boat  has  sunk  so  have  hundreds  of  boats, 
and  each  that  has  sailed,  maybe,  carried  the  joy  of  life  from 
one  hearth  on  the  shore.  It  is  the  old  conscious  acceptance  of 
fate.  ‘  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep  ’  (not  uii- 
frequently  one  is  reminded  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  countryside 
verses  wdth  their  heart-beat  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the 
sad),  though  husband  and  lover  steer  never  again  homeward  : 

‘  There’s  a  fire  low  upon  the  rocks  to  burn  the  wrack  to  kelp  ; 

There’s  a  boat  gone  down  upon  the  Moyle,  an’  sorra  one  to  help  ! 

Him  beneath  the  salt  sea,  me  upon  the  shore. 

By  sunlight  or  moonlight  we’ll  lift  the  wrack  no  more.’ 

All  the  dumbness  of  grief  makes  itself  felt  in  the  succinct  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  bare  facts ;  grief  has  found  no  word  in  which  to  tell 
of  grief :  it  tells  nothing  save  the  ‘  happening  ’  of  it,  and  telling 
that  all  is  said. 

Miss  O’Neill  has  a  partner  in  her  gift  of  emotional  abbreviation. 
As  a  woman  she  writes  her  love-songs  with  the  profound  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  pity  of  it — of  the  pity  that  the  measure  of 
grief  in  the  golden  life-cup  should  be  so  great ;  of  the  pity  of  it 
that  every  love  life  brings  with  it  is  but  another  hostage  placed 
in  the  hands  of  destiny.  Mr.  Colum  writes  as  a  man  writes.  His 
love-songs  tell  of  the  strength  and  the  passion  of  it,  whether  it 
be  the  strength  of  joy  or  the  strength  of  pain  : 

*  Ah  !  strange  were  the  dim  wide  meadows. 

And  strange  was  the  cloud-strewn  sky. 

And  strange  in  the  meadows  the  corncrakes, 

And  they  making  cry ! 

The  hawthorn  bloom  was  by  us. 

Around  us  the  breath  of  the  south. 

White  hawthorn,  strange  in  the  night-time— 

His  kiss  on  my  mouth!  ’ 
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So,  too,  in  his  lament  of  a  woman  forsaken,  as  she  recounts  the 
processes  of  her  lover’s  forgetting  : 

‘  Out  of  the  dream  of  me,  into 
The  round  of  labour  he  will  grow  ’  ; 

and  there  is  a  curious  nearness  to  the  working  of  a  woman’s 
mind  as  she  reckons  up  the  details  of  daily  toil  in  bog  and  field, 
by  byre  and  barn  and  threshing-floor,  which  will  efface  her 
image  from  his  heart  troubled  with  the  workaday  cares,  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  a  small  farmer’s  many  avocations.  The  last 
two  stanzas  seem  to  have  drifted  from  their  moorings  to  a  false 
level  where  veracity  and  simplicity  are  obliterated  from  the 
portraiture,  and  an  obscure  thought  is  substituted  for  a  direct 
sentiment,  while  the  woman’s  absorption  in  the  self-conscious 
contemplation  of  her  own  beauty  effaces  the  sense  of  desolation 
the  first  verses  conveyed.  This  sequel  reads  as  an  afterthought ; 
it  is  an  evidence  that  Mr.  Colum’s  aesthetic  instinct  has  not  yet 
(the  poems  are  a  first  volume)  learnt  to  submit  itself  to  his 
critical  instinct  ;  nor,  so  far,  has  he  acquired  the  power  of 
standing  outside  himself,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance,  to  observe 
the  discrepancies  of  atmosphere,  the  discordance  and  disjointed¬ 
ness  of  sentimental  effect,  that  betray  a  young  poet’s  work. 
No  such  disconnection  of  mood  mars  the  vehement  passion  of 
the  brief  poem  ‘  Dermott  Bonn  MacMorna.’  Cast  more  or  less 
in  ballad  form,  it  breaks  new  ground.  The  love  of  the  childless 
wife  for  the  lost  lover  who  will  come  one  day  to  her  door,  is  a 
love  that  beats  with  fierce  hands  against  the  gate  of  joy  barred 
to  her  heart ;  and  his  name,  ringing  for  ever  in  her  ears,  is  repeated 
as  a  double  refrain  throughout  the  stanzas.  It  is  the  only  sound 
she  hears  in  the  silent  loneliness  of  the  ‘  dark-doored  ’  house  : 

‘  Lonesome,  lonesome,  the  house  of  Hugh  ; 

Dermott  Bonn  MacMorna, 

No  cradle  rocks  in  the  house  of  Hugh  ; 

The  list’ning  fire  has  thought  of  you. 

Out  of  this  loneliness  we  will  go  .  .  . 

Together  at  last,  we  two  will  go 

Down  a  darkening  road  with  a  gleam  below. 

Ah,  but  the  winds  do  bitter  blow. 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna.’ 

In  the  fewness  of  the  words  employed,  in  the  strength  of  the 
descriptive  strokes  that  give  sombre  colour  to  the  lines,  Sli-.  Colum 
has  written  a  true  dramatic  lyric.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
lyrical  ballads,  where  a  life  is  epitomised  in  the  expression  of 
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an  hour’s  passion,  of  which  the  ‘  0  Waly,  Waly  ’  ballad  remains 
the  lasting  and  perfect  model. 

Emotional  sentiment  does  not  confine  itself  amongst  Irish 
poets  to  their  love-songs. 

*  Ilelas,  je  sais  un  chant  d’amour 

Triste  et  gai  tour  a  tour — ’ 

and  that  song  of  the  love  of  country,  howsoever  variously  worded, 
is  pre-eminently  a  song  of  the  Celtic  race.  It  is  the  a?sthetic 
embodiment  of  a  sentiment  that,  clinging  to  the  aggregate  of 
things  inanimate,  constitutes,  apart  from  human  relationships, 
the  homeland  of  a  man’s  affections ;  and  it  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  all  those  invisible  ties  which,  when  wrenched 
asunder,  occasion  physical  and  mental  sickness  :  the  nostalgia 
fatal  often  to  primitive  natures.  Field,  seashore,  the  sterile 
hillside,  the  soil  itself,  clinch  their  hold,  unseen,  upon  lives  spent 
in  intimate  contact  with  them.  It  would  seem,  in  truth,  as  if 
something  of  a  man’s  own  being  became  absorbed  into  the 
growths,  into  the  material  surroundings,  water,  rock,  bogland 
and  pasture-meadows  where  his  cattle  feed  ;  into  woods  of  hazel, 
oak  and  birch  where  his  axe  rings  ;  into  the  fields  his  plough 
furrows  ;  became  absorbed,  too,  by  the  walls  of  the  ‘  little  warm 
‘  house  ’ — 

‘  O,  to  have  a  little  house  ! 

To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all !  ’ 

— of  peasant  prosperity,  with  its  turf  fire,  its  roof  of  thatch,  its  pile 
of  sods.  Severance  from  such  environments  is  in  itself  a  malady 
to  the  peasant  whose  ears  are  not  stung  by  talk  of  those  El 
Dorados  across  the  sea,  for  whose  sake  the  Irish  emigrant 
abandons  ‘  the  rainbows  an’  green  woods  an’  rain  ’  of  the  old 
country.  Use,  custom,  the  daily  sights  and  sounds  of  years  are 
crevices  into  which  the  living  fibres  of  body  and  soul  fit  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  serve,  maybe,  as  coverings,  sheaths  to  some  mys¬ 
terious  nerve-centres  of  sense  and  brain,  and  deaden  the  shock 
when  the  inner  self,  the  Ego,  in  its  pygmy  isolation,  encounters 
the  vast  ‘  non-self,’  appalling  and  cruel  in  its  bleak  immensities, 
of  the  material  and  immaterial  universe  encompassing  it.  More¬ 
over,  go  where  he  may,  something  of  himself  is  left  behind  by 
the  exile  in  the  familiar  places,  some  Doppelganger  who  refuses 
to  be  exorcised  from  the  ancient  haunts  of  childhood,  youth  or 
manhood.  When  voices  call  from  afar  it  is  part  of  himself  that 
cries  for  his  returning  ;  when  he  returns  it  is  to  seek  something 
of  himself  that  the  wanderer  sets  foot  on  the  roadway  that 
leads  home.  In  Breton  sea-coast  folk-lore,  the  very  de^  who 
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sleep  below  the  waves  rise  to  lie,  if  it  be  for  one  night  only  in 
all  the  year,  under  the  sod  of  their  native  earth.  In  Irish  myth 
the  sight  of  a  wing-tired  starling  from  the  old  earth-home,  falling 
to  ground  in  the  Island  of  Forgetfulness,  awakens  Oisin  from 
his  century-long  dream  in  Niam’s  arms  and  recalls  his  heart  to 
the  Fenian  shores  of  his  ancient  abiding. 

It  is  a  feeling  modern  education,  with  all  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  a  new  age  and  a  crude  civilisation,  blunts,  and  which  even 
in  uncultured  natures  has  its  counterpoise  in  the  opposing 
passion  of  the  rover — always  ‘  “  off  to  find  my  fortune,”  sure  he 
‘  says,  says  he,’  and  no  less  in  the  impulse  of  the  born  vagrant 
whose  home  is  the  highway  and  whose  lodging  is  but  a  tent 
pitched  for  a  m’ght  under  moon  and  stars.  Yet,  though  other 
instincts  may  outmaster  it,  none  replace  it,  and  where  it  survives 
in  its  primitive  force,  with  all  its  imaginative  sentimentality,  its 
illusion  and  self-deceits,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest,  as 
also  one  of  the  most  practically  effective,  influences  in  the 
developement  of  national  life. 

iEsthetically  it  stands  confessed  in  every  lyric  charged  with 
the  regret  of  exile  or  inspired  by  attachment  to  some  special 
locality  where  the  poet  has  been  pleased  to  idealise  every  feature 
of  the  landscape.  Mr.  Yeats,  in  perhaps  the  most  popular,  as 
they  are  the  most  perfect,  of  his  lyrical  verses,  ‘  I  will  arise  and 
‘  go  now,’  has  fixed  the  type  of  his  school  according  to  the  often- 
quoted  axiom,  ‘  perfection  fait  ecole.’  > 

‘  I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping,  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore  ; 

While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 

I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart’s  core.’ 

Miss  O’Neill  in  song  after  song  has  sung  the  emigrant’s  com¬ 
plaint  from  over  the  sea  : 

‘  Wathers  o’  Moyle,  I  hear  ye  callin’ 

Clearer  for  half  o’  the  world  between, 

Antrim  hills  an’  the  wet  rain  failin’ 

Whiles  ye  are  nearer  than  snow-tops  keen. 

Dreams  o’  the  night  an’  a  night  wind  callin’ — 

What  is  the  half  o’  the  world  between  ?  ’ 

and  it  is  always  the  same  cry,  the  same  backward  gaze,  whether 
from  the  English  fields  where  the  haymaker  is  sick  at  heart  for 
‘  Corrymeela  in  the  same  soft  rain  ’  or  from  over  the  wide  Atlantic : 

‘  An’  now  we’re  quarely  betther  fixed, 

In  troth  !  there’s  nothin’  wrong  ; 

But  me  and  mine,  by  rain  or  shine 
We  do  be  thinkin’  long,’  l 
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with  the  half-puzzled  note  of  bewildered  surprise  that  regret 
can  survive  when  bread  is  for  the  buying  and  a  sound  roof  over¬ 
head. 

Ethna  Carbery  has  added  her  voice  to  chronicle  the  every¬ 
day  tragedy  of  expatriation  in  ‘  The  Passing  of  the  Gael  ’ : 

‘  Oh,  the  cabins  long-deserted  ! — Olden  memories  awake — 

0,  the  pleasant,  pleasant  place  !  Hush  !  The  blackbird  in  the 
brake ! 

They  are  going,  going,  going,  and  we  cannot  bid  them  stay. 

The  fields  are  now  the  strangers’  where  the  strangers’  cattle  stra} . 
Oh,  Kathalecn  Ni  Houlihan,  your  tcai/s  a  thorny  way  !' 

With  another  accent  and  a  totally  changed  mental  atmosphere, 
where  reality  is  included  in  the  compass  of  imaginative  idealism, 
Mr.  Colum’s  poems  tell,  though  often  by  implication  only,  of 
the  same  impassioned  instinct  for  the  precincts  and  dwellings, 
for  the  floor  of  earth  or  of  cabin,  trodden  in  the  years  of  dearth 
and  in  the  years  of  plenty.  On  every  page  the  passion  for  the 
‘  land  ’  is  written  plain,  the  plougher’s  passion,  the  drover’s  : 

‘  To  Meath  of  the  pastures. 

From  wet  hills  by  the  sea. 

Through  Leitrim  and  Longford 
Go  my  cattle  and  me. 

I  will  bring  you  my  kine. 

Where  there’s  grass  to  the  knee. 

But  you’ll  think  of  scant  croppings 
Harsh  with  salt  of  the  sea.’ 

So,  too,  Mr.  Colum  has  written  the  passion  of  the  man  whose 
face  the  boards  of  the  coffin  will  soon  cover.  For  him,  though 
his  wake  be  thronged  : 

‘  For  who  would  keep  back  the  hundreds 
Who  would  touch  my  breast  and  face  ?  ’ 

though 

‘  Between  the  hill  and  the  sea. 

Three  women  come  down  the  mountain 
Will  raise  the  Keen  over  me,’ 

he  will  die  but  half  solaced.  Old  and  young  may  mourn  him ; 
those  other  twilight  figures,  whose  sorrow  is  the  grief  of  the 
Land  itself,  may  bewail  the  son  whom  death  has  taken  from 
her  ;  still,  he  dies  uncomforted,  because,  though  the  living  repeat 
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his  praises,  the  dead  are  dead  ;  because,  though  the  grass  that 
shall  grow  over  the  grave  be  sprung  from  the  soil : 

‘  I  will  not  hear. 

When  the  cuckoo  cries  in  Glenart, 

That  the  wind  that  hits  when  the  sails  are  loosed. 

Will  never  lift  my  heart.’ 

This  string  of  the  harp,  indeed,  is  so  often  struck  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  use  must  have  frayed  the  cord  and  muted  the 
tone,  were  it  not  that  in  the  true  singing  of  any  deep-planted 
instinct  or  affection  of  humankind  the  note  is  ever  fresh  and 
ever  sure,  and,  to  all  seeming,  never  fails  to  find  some  individual 
and  novel  emphasis  to  justify  recurrence  to  the  well-worn 
theme. 

There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  lyrics  of  phantasy,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  folk-song  transferred  to  a  culture-basis  of  expression, 
and  A.  E.’s  culture-lyrics  of  almost  undiluted  mysticism.  They 
belong  to  a  wholly  different  sphere  of  Celtic  idealism.  In  a 
brief  sketch,  entitled  ‘  A  Visionary,’  *  Mr.  Yeats  has  analysed, 
not  without  an  appreciative  severity’,  the  drift  and  essence  of 
the  Irish  mystic’s  temperament  and  art.  The  MS.  poems, 
submitted  to  his  friend’s  criticism  by  the  young  hill-wanderer, 
the  confidant  of  peasant-dreamers,  ‘  half  mad,’  and  of  other 
‘queer  and  conscience-stricken  persons,’  are  in  Mr.  Yeats’s 
judgement,  ‘  all  endeavours  to  capture  some  high,  impalpable 
‘  mood  in  a  net  of  obscure  images.  .  .  .  There  are  fine  passages 
‘  in  all,  but  these  will  often  be  imbedded  in  thoughts  which  have 
‘  evidently  a  special  value  to  the  writer’s  mind,  but  are  to  other 
‘  men  merely  the  counters  of  an  unknown  coinage  ...  so  much 
‘brass  or  copper  or  tarnished  silver  at  the  best.’  The  critic 
proceeds  to  cite  the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  young  man’s  old 
peasant  companions — a  visionary  he  also,  with  brain  half  crazed 
by  causeless  sadness.  ‘  “  God  possesses  the  heavens,”  cried  the 
‘  old  wanderer,  “  God  possesses  the  heavens,  but  He  covets  the 
‘  “  world  !  ”  ’  That  insatiable  desire  reversed  is  reflected  in 
A.  E.’s  aspirations.  ‘  This  old  man  always  rises  before  me  when 
‘I  think  of  X'.  Both  seek,  one  in  wandering  sentences,  the 
‘  other  ...  in  subtle  allegoric  poetry,  to  express  a  something 
‘  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  expression.’  Both  have  (to  quote 
once  again  the  phrase)  within  them,  in  Mr.  Yeats’s  sentence, 
‘  the  vast  and  vague  extravagance  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
‘Celtic  heart.’ 


*  ‘  The  Celtic  Twilight.’  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1893. 
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There  is  much  truth  in  the  strictures  of  the  fellow-poet  who 
was  neither  afraid  to  praise  the  gift  of  expression  in  the  younger 
artist’s  still  unpubUshed  essays,  nor  to  note  the  inevitable 
failures  of  a  poet  who  on  his  part  courageously  ignores  that 
there  are  thoughts  language  cannot  translate,  as  there  are  like¬ 
wise — what  Novalis,  the  Master-Mystic,  confesses  none  need 
fear  to  own — truths  of  the  spirit’s  apprehension  which  evade 
the  unuttered  formulas  of  thought  itself.  But  completely 
intelligible  thought,  though  it  is  one  attribute  of  all  sane 
poetry — and  in  poetry  of  philosophic  and  intellectual  schools 
it  is  an  essential  element — is  not  from  a  purely  aesthetic 
point  of  view  of  primary  moment  in  all  poetry.  The  purpose 
of  the  lyric  art  is  by  a  certain  employment  of  words,  of  the 
sound  of  words  and  by  the  imagery  and  association  of  words, 
to  induce  a  sense  of  beauty  or  to  arouse  an  emotional  response. 
So  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  it  is  rather  at  suggestion, 
inference  and  implication  than  at  a  literal  and  explicit  verbal 
rendering  of  thought  that  the  poet  of  true  lyricism  aims.  The 
very  brevity  of  a  genuine  song-lyric  almost  precludes  the  accurate 
presentment  of  any  thought  which  is  not  as  self-contained  as  a 
passion  or  as  self-centred  as  a  sensation.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  choice  of  theme  should  be  restricted  to  the  capacities 
of  verbal  expression.  Undoubtedly  to  a  given  point  the  thought 
indicated  must  be  apprehendable  as  a  general  groundwork.  Yet 
poetry  would  gain  little  and  lose  much  were  the  poet  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  use,  as  the  background  of  some  lucid  image  or  some 
distinct  emotional  impression,  thoughts  and  ideas  he  has  neither 
space  nor  perhaps  power  to  outline. 

Part  of  the  obscurity  of  A.  E.’s  poems  arises  from  this  very 
method  and  practice.  Behind  all  images  drawn  from  nature, 
all  emotions  experienced  and  portrayed,  lies  a  complicated 
conception  ;  the  mystic  doctrine  of  a  life  anterior  to  the  present ; 
of  the  present  life  lived  solely  in  relationsliip  to  that  half-forgotten 
pre-existence  of  the  soul.  The  key  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  his  verses  is  contained  in  the  preface 
to  them,  where  the  poet  sets  forth  liis  creed.  ‘  I  know  1  am  a 
‘  spirit,  and  that  I  went  forth  in  old  time  from  the  Self-ancestral 
‘  to  labours  yet  unaccomplished  ;  but,  filled  ever  and  again 
‘  with  home-sickness,  I  made  these  songs  by  the  way.’  The 
riddle  of  his  songs  unravels  when  we  hold  the  clue,  the  thought- 
thread  upon  which  they  are  strung. 

Union  with  the  moods  and  elements  of  Nature  is  his  passport 
to  the  fount  of  primeval  being ;  woods  and  waters,  mountain 
heights,  sunsets,  dawns  and  the  ‘  star  villages  ’  of  night  are 
trysting-places  where  the  temporal  earth-soid  may  re-enter  its 
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ancient  peace  and  view  again  a  beauty  ‘  our  eyes  could  never 
'•  see  ’ ;  a  glory  of  which  the  world  presents  but  broken  images  : 

‘  When  the  breath  of  twilight  blows  to  flame  the  misty  skies. 

All  its  vaporous  sapphire,  violet  glow  and  silver  gleam. 

With  their  magic  flood  me  through  the  gateway  of  the  eyes  ; 

I  am  one  with  the  twilight’s  dream. 

Aye,  and  deep  and  deep  and  deeper  let  me  drink  and  draw 
From  the  older  fountain  more  than  light  or  peace  or  dream, 
Such  primaeval  being  as  o’erfills  the  heart  with  awe, 

(trowing  one  with  its  silent  stream.’  * 

His  descriptive  verses  give  pictures  that  testify  to  the  skill  of  a 
painter’s  eye  and  hand  : 

‘  Dusk  wraps  the  village  in  its  dim  caress  ; 

Each  chimney’s  vapour,  like  a  thin  grey  rod. 

Mounting  aloft  through  miles  of  quietness. 

Pillars  the  skies  of  God  ’ ; 

while  lines  and  sentences  pregnant  with  meaning  in  their  reticent 
condensation  lend  themselves  to  quotation  and  dwell  in  the 
memory.  The  phrase  of  a  lover  of  twilight : 

‘  Withers  once  more  the  old  blue  flower  of  day  ’ ; 

the  half  reproach,  as  though  decadent  man  were  to  blame  for  the 
fatality  that  made  him  human,  expressed  in  the  lines  where  he 
mourns  that 

‘  Forgetfulness  falls  on  earth’s  myriad  races  ; 

No  image  of  the  proud  and  morning  stars 
Looks  at  us  from  their  faces,’ 

and  in  a  sentence  of  equally  suggestive  brevity  he  declares  the 
doctrine  that  love  itself  is  but  an  echo  of  a  deeper  being  : 

‘  We  kiss,  because  God  once  for  beauty  sought 
Within  a  world  of  dreams.’ 

A.  E.’s  cadences  have  caught  the  sound  of  a  dream’s  un¬ 
fretted  footfall ;  he  is  a  singer,  if  it  may  be  said,  of  silences. 
Substance  is  to  him  only  a  thick  layer  of  transparencies  under 
which,  the  strata  varying  in  density,  the  spiritual  universe 
reveals  itself  to  his  vision,  and  seldom  does  a  wholly  human 
emotion  speak  from  the  pages  of  the  two  earlier  volumes.  Yet 
when,  as  in  his  melancholy  dedication  of  the  second  volume, 
his  thought  runs  on  simple  lines  of  sentiment,  the  spirituality  of 
his  profounder  transcendentalism  loses  nothing  of  its  ethereality, 

*  Homeward  Songs. 
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while  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  verse  is  enhanced  by  a  perfect 
correspondence  of  idea  and  expression  : 

‘  I  thought,  beloved,  to  have  brought  to  you 
A  gift  of  quietness  and  ease  and  peace. 

Cooling  your  brow  as  with  the  mystic  dew 
Dropping  from  twilight  trees. 

Homeward  I  go  not  yet ;  the  darkness  grows  ; 

Not  mine  the  voice  to  still  with  peace  divine  ; 

From  the  first  fount  the  stream  of  quiet  flows 
Through  other  hearts  than  mine. 

Yet  of  my  night  I  give  to  you  the  stars, 

And  of  my  sorrow  here  the  sweetest  gains, 

And  out  of  hell,  beyond  its  iron  bars. 

My  scorn  of  all  its  pains.’  * 

With  A.  E.,  with  Mr.  Colum — a  later  comer — with  Mr.  Yeats, 
the  range  of  recent  Irish  poetry  covers  a  wide  area.  Other 
developements  may  follow,  but  none  will  represent  more  faith¬ 
fully  the  Celtic  gifts  of  emotion,  imagination  and  phantasv.  To 
what  degree  each  has  gained  as  member  of  a  fellowship  and 
school  of  literature  may  be  doubted.  There  is  a  feminine 
quality  in  the  artist  that  seeks  sympathy  and  ripens  on  a  com¬ 
munity  of  ideals.  There  is  another  element  of  genius  which 
tends  towards  isolation  where  the  single-handed  strife  for  self- 
expression  is  faced  in  the  free  hardihood  of  uncompanioned 
intellectual  solitudes.  The  spirit  of  fraternity  belongs  of  right 
to  the  spheres  of  the  moral  life,  to  the  political,  social,  commercial 
life.  On  an  artist,  although  his  sympathies  as  a  man  may  lean 
this  way  or  that,  it  lays  a  yoke  of  loyalty  to  a  faith,  it  iiivolves 
an  allegiance  to  communal  ideals,  contrary  to  that  spirit  of 
absolute  individualism,  of  entire  self-dependence,  inherent  to 
the  genius  of  art ;  it  creates  an  artificial  atmosphere — such  as 
that  of  the  Hugo  cniacle  of  French  romanticism,  or  of  the 
Emersonian  group  of  New  England  literature — which,  while  its 
neophytes  proclaim  their  emancipation,  establishes  conventions 
of  its  own  and  crystallises  liberty  itself  into  new  formulas. 
Genius  will  emerge,  as  Musset  from  the  cenacle ;  but  talent— 
and  the  world  has  need  of  many  works  of  art  that  fall  short  of 
genius — is  apt  under  such  influences  to  become  the  pledged  echo 
of  a  cramped  and  an  ephemeral  fashion,  and  to  pass  under  the 
thraldom  of  a  narrowly  circumscribed  audience. 


*  The  Earth  Breath 
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Art.  VI.— VENICE  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

1.  The  Venetian  Republic :  its  Rise,  its  Growth,  and  its  Fall.  By 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1900. 

2.  Venice  :  its  Individual  Growth  from  the  Earliest  Beginnings 

to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic.  By  Pompeo  Molmenti.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Horatio  F.  Brown.  London :  John  Murray.  1908. 

3.  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art.  By  Bernhard  Berenson. 

London  :  George  Bell.  1901. 

1.  Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renaissance.  By  William  Bode. 
London :  Methuen.  1908. 

TTenice’s  position  in  regard  to  the  Renaissance  is  peculiar 
’  among  the  States  of  Italy.  From  the  main  current  of 
Renaissance  ideas,  from  the  intellectualism  of  the  age,  she  stood 
apart.  She  offered,  indeed,  to  all  men  of  letters,  to  all  poets, 
students,  and  scholars,  a  ready  and  hospitable  asylum.  She 
welcomed  them  warmly  and  was  proud  of  their  sojourn  in  her 
midst.  The  security,  the  splendour  and  the  repose  of  the 
floating  city,  moored  near  to,  yet  separated  from,  the  mainland, 
rendered  her  a  quite  ideal  asylum  for  honoured  thinkers  and 
writers.  Hither  came  Uberti  and  the  critical  Erasmus,  and 
Galileo  and  Sarpi  and  Petrarch  and  Giordano  Bruno  and  Tasso. 
Here  was  established,  but  by  foreigners,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Aldine  Press,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  give  solidity  and  consistency  to  the  new  learning. 
Venice  through  these  years  figures  as  a  patroness  of  culture, 
but  yet  not  one  man  of  real  intellectual  eminence  issued  from 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  city  of  Italy.  She  was  fond 
of  entertaining  men  of  genius  but  she  never  bred  them.  She 
never  experienced  that  ‘  sacred  thirst  ’  with  which  the  rest  of 
Italy  ‘  sucked  at  the  flagon  ’  of  the  new  knowledge.  We  have 
to  descend  some  way  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  achievement 
before  we  come  to  Venice’s  contributions,  nor  were  these  the 
fniit  of  minds  that  convey  an  inspiration  and  an  impetus,  minds 
whose  fervent  love  of  ideas  and  delight  in  their  own  powers  of 
thinking  infect  others,  and  so  point  the  way  to  wider  researches 
and  completer  enlightenment.  Very  little,  in  truth,  of  the  mental 
excitement,  the  inward  quickening  and  stirring  which  led  to 
what  we  call  the  ‘  intellectual  awakening  ’  of  the  Renaissance 
were  felt  in  Venice.  Lapped  in  a  semi-Oriental  luxury,  a  marvel 
and  a  show,  the  gorgeous  city  seems,  as  our  imagination  takes 
in  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  movement  which  was  simmering 
and  seething  among  the  cities  of  the  mainland,  to  be  sunk  in  a 
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dream  and  almost  to  have  lost  touch  with  the  thought  of  the 
age  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  splendour  and  beauty. 

‘  Her  attitude  ’ — to  quote  an  appreciative  critic — ‘  her  attitude  is 
‘  the  attitude  of  an  indolent  and  gracious  woman  reclining  in 
‘  the  shadow  of  lime  trees  on  an  August  afternoon,  eating 
‘  apricots  and  listening  to  a  dispute  among  scholars.’ 

Yet  Venice,  too,  had  her  idea,  had,  so  to  speak,  a  philosophy 
of  life  of  her  own.  Sensuous  rather  than  intellectual,  her 
character  in  many  respects  strikes  one  as  more  Oriental  than 
Western.  Her  ties  with  the  East  must  never  be  forgotten. 
There  exists  to  this  day  a  confident  tradition,  treated  by  many  as 
an  historical  fact,  that  her  population  is  descended  from  a  colony 
of  emigrants  from  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  we  notice,  in  his 
excellent  History  of  the  Republic,  countenances  to  some  extent 
the  theory.  ‘  There  seems,’  he  says,  ‘  to  be  some  plausibility 
‘  in  the  suggestion  that  a  colony,  passing  in  the  course  of  migra- 
‘  tion  from  their  native  soil  to  Asia  Minor,  proceeded  thence,  in 
‘  process  of  time,  to  Northern  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  which 
‘  they  founded  numerous  settlements.’  These  colonists,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  adds,  ‘  w’ere  called  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,’  and  from 
their  settlements  round  the  mouth  of  the  Po  the  Venetian  stock 
was  ultimately  derived.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  tradition  the 
Venetians  were  of  the  same  blood  as  the  merchants  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage,  an  offshoot  of  that  wonderful  trading  race  whose 
operations  embraced  the  Mediterranean  and  extended  to  our 
own  coasts.  Various  scraps  of  evidence  occur  in  support  of 
such  a  suggestion.  In  all  her  instincts  and  phases  of  develope- 
ment  Venice  is  true  to  type.  She  has  commerce  in  the  blood. 
One  can  imagine  a  second  Tyre  starting  business  again  in  the 
Adriatic.  Again,  the  very  look  of  her  people,  their  fleshy  forms 
and  faces,  their  almond  eyes,  and  those  big  noses  of  theirs  which 
Molmenti  insists  upon  as  the  feature  which  most  distinguished 
them,  all  verify  a  Semitic  origin.  They  had  innate  in  them, 
moreover,  that  race’s  instinctive  passion  for  gorgeousness,  and 
probably  the  aspect  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  as  of  T3rre  and 
Sidon  later,  was  of  much  the  same  ostentatiously  sumptuous 
character  as  distinguished  the  splendour  of  Venice.  We  have 
always  thought  that  Venice’s  spontaneous  reaching  out  to  and 
ready  comprehension  of  the  East  is  rendered  the  more  intel¬ 
ligible  by  the  supposition  of  racial  affinity.  We  must  remember 
that  not  only  did  the  greatness  and  very  existence  of  the  city 
come  to  hang  upon  her  Eastern  trade,  but  that  in  all  matters 
of  taste  and  art  and  culture  her  ideas  were  prompted  by  Eastern 
example  and  Eastern  teaching.  All  of  us  must  be  struck  by 
the  strange  spectacle  of  this  floating,  lit-up  city  upon  which. 
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all  tlirougli  the  centuries  called  ‘  dark,’  there  rests  so  strong  and 
mysterious  a  glow  of  light  and  colour.  Poets  have  insisted  on 
what  there  is  fairy-like  and  magical  in  this  appearance,  and 
their  view  is  natural ;  for  the  causes  which  wrought  her  splendour 
being  unseen  and  remote  their  effects  have  almost  an  air  of 
enchantment.  Venice,  indeed,  does  not  belong  to  the  West 
either  in  ideas  or  aspect.  She  still  seems,  even  in  her  bleached 
decay,  almost  like  a  bit  of  the  East  that,  detached,  has  floated 
hither.  In  her  great  days,  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  bent  upon  her 
as  she  lay  out  at  sea,  she  may  have  seemed  like  some  great  fleet 
that,  heaped  with  Eastern  riches, 

‘  Hangs  in  the  air  by  equinoctial  gales 
Close-sailing  from  Bengala.’ 

And  when  from  what  is  spectacular  we  turn  to  what  is  essential 
in  her  life  we  are  struck  by  the  same  deep  Oriental  tinge.  Life 
for  Venice  was  no  subject  to  be  reasoned  over,  explained,  and 
analysed,  but  it  was  something  to  be  savoured  and  enjoyed. 
If  she  did  not  search  out  the  meaning  of  things  she  laid  herself 
open  to  a  sensuous  impression  of  them.  If  she  did  not  reason 
acutely  she  felt  deeply.  This  emotional  interpretation  of  life 
has  ever  been  more  characteristic  of  East  than  West,  and  for 
that  reason,  perhaps,  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  West 
and  unduly  depreciated,  as  if  the  neglect  of  intellectual  effort 
must  of  necessity  imply  a  self-abandonment  to  mere  lazy 
voluptuousness.  Thus  Mr.  Howells  in  his  ‘  Venetian  Life,’  of 
which  we  were  glad  the  other  day  to  see  a  reprint,  tells  us 
how,  in  spite  of  his  interest  in  and  love  of  Venice,  the  life 
there  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  all  the  recognised  and 
natural  incentives  of  his  age  and  race. 

‘  Old  habits  of  work,  old  habits  of  hope  made  my  endless  sojourn 
irksome  to  me,  and  almost  intolerable  when  I  ascertained  fairly  and 
finally  that  in  my  desire  to  fulfil  long-cherished  but,  after  all, 
merely  general  designs  of  literary  study,  I  had  forsaken  wholesome 
struggle  in  the  currents  where  I  felt  the  motion  of  the  age,  and  had 
drifted  into  a  lifeless  eddy  of  the  world  remote  from  incentive  and 
sensation.’ 

No  doubt  if  we  accept  the  Western  philosophy  of  intellectualism 
in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Howells  accepts  it,  we  shall  agree 
that  a  city  so  out  of  the  movement  as  Venice  is  cut  off  from 
real  life.  But  Mr.  Howells  wrote  this  little  book  of  his  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  a  good  deal  of  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  in  the  interval.  It  is  questionable  if  Europe  is  just  as 
satisfied  with  her  intellectualism  as  she  was  half  a  century  ago. 
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or  just  as  sure  that  it  affords,  or  ever  can  afford,  her  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  life  in  which  she  can  rest  and  be  satisfied.  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  the  contrary  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of 
feeling  and  of  a  profoundly  emotional  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  things,  may  find  itself  able  by-and-by  to  get  a  word  in. 
No  one  who  has  observed — and  who  can  fail  to  have  observed  ? 
— the  strong  interest  and  curiosity  manifested  nowadays  by 
Europe  in  all  phases  of  Eastern  thought,  will  find  this  an  extra¬ 
vagant  conjecture,  and,  if  this  is  so,  Venice’s  point  of  view  will  be 
sure  to  gain  in  interest  and  significance  for  us.  Let  us  endeavour, 
then,  to  discern  more  clearly  what  there  was  peculiar  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  in  what  manner  its  characteristics  have  found 
their  expression  in  Venetian  art. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  this  Review 
(‘  Edinburgh  Re\dew,’  October  1904,  ‘  Byzantine  Architecture  ’) 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
sensuous  appeal  of  colour  and  the  intellectual  appeal  of  form. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  those  buildings  in  which  the  intention 
of  the  Greek  architects  seemed  mo.st  fully  developed,  all  pro¬ 
minent  structural  forms,  such  as  architraves,  cornices,  pilasters, 
and  so  on,  were  done  away  with,  and  that  there  were  substituted 
for  them,  as  notes  of  the  Byzantine  style,  rounded,  flexible  and 
indeterminate  forms,  such  as  apses,  domes,  and  plain  vaults. 
Further  it  was  urged  that  the  reasons  for  this  substitution  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  processes  of  our  own  minds ;  that,  as  a 
sensuous  and  impressionable  mood  is  broken  and  interrupted 
by  the  intrusion  of  intellectual  definitions  and  arguments,  so 
the  sensuous  effect  of  the  rich  colour  scheme  of,  say,  the  interior 
of  St.  Mark’s  would  be  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  those  clear-cut 
features  and  forma,  the  structural  purpose  of  which  challenges 
intellectual  appreciation  and  analysis.  The  reader,  whatever 
he  may  think  of  these  arguments,  will  probably  admit  some 
truth  in  the  premises  on  which  they  are  based.  Colour  obviously 
in  its  nature  appears  to  be  sensuous,  for  it  has  in  itself  no  meaning 
of  an  intellectual  kind  whatever.  We  easily  think  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  value  of  colour,  but  not  of  its  intellectual  significance. 
Passion  is  interpretable  into  terms  of  coloiu  ;  much  emotion 
we  think  of  as  full  or  rich  coloured  ;  lack  of  emotion  as  colourless. 
Thus  feeling  and  passion  and  all  the  sensuous  elements  of  our 
nature  seem  to  express  themselves  at  once  in  colour,  but 
nothing  intellectual  so  expresses  itself.  Envy  may  be  green, 
passion  red,  jealousy  yellow,  but  no  one  ever  talks  or  thinks  of 
red  reasons,  or  yellow  argunients,  or  green  ideas.  You  cannot 
associate  colour  with  intellectual  operations  as  you  associate  it 
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with  emotional  operations.  Intellectual  operations  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  form.  We  talk  of  ideas  or  plans  conceived  in  the 
mind  ‘  taking  form,’  or  ‘  taking  shape,’  as  they  assume  intel¬ 
lectual  coherence  and  significance  ;  and  in  the  same  way  matter 
that  is  formless  is  matter  that  is  void  of  intellectual  significance, 
and  it  puts  on  intellectual  significance  and  clothes  itself  in 
intelligible  meaning  just  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  definite  form. 
We  readily  describe  all  intellectual  processes  in  terms  of  form. 
We  speak  of  exact  statements,  coherent  reasoning,  clear-cut  logic, 
and  the  like  ;  ‘  exact,’  ‘  coherent,’  ‘  clear-cut  ’  being  all  pro¬ 
perties  of  form. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  an  obvious  distinction,  but  we  may 
point  out  to  the  reader  how  in  all  natural  sights  and  landscapes 
the  same  distinction  may  be  traced,  and  how  the  emotional  or 
intellectual  impressions  we  derive  from  nature  are  always  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  degree  to  which  the  sense  of  the  form  of  things 
is  veiled  or  developed.  We  all  know  how  the  landscape  that 
spreads  round  us,  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact  with  all  its  features 
defined  in  the  light  of  common  day,  becomes  steeped  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  feeling  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening,  or  the  mist 
rising  along  the  valley,  obscure  its  details.  We  have  all, 
looking  out  at  a  moonlit  garden,  been  arrested  by  a  shock  of 
surprise  at  the  transformed  scene,  and  felt  how  keenly  in  that 
altered  guise  it  appealed  to  the  emotional  sense  in  us.  These 
are  among  our  constant  experiences,  but  what  do  they  mean  ? 
Why  does  Arnold,  when  he  wants  us  to  feel  the  sentiment  and 
romance  that  cling  to  Oxford,  speak  of  her  as  ‘  .spreading  her 
‘  gardens  in  the  moonlight  ’  ?  Why  does  Scott  tell  us  that,  if 
we  would  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  emotional  suggestions  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  we  must  visit  its  ruins  ‘  by  the  pale  moon- 
‘  light  ’  ?  Why  is  the  moon  so  identified  with  sentiment  and 
feeling,  with  the  rhapsodies  of  poets  and  lovers  ?  Wliy  do 
ghosts  walk  by  night  and  witches  and  goblins  restrict  their 
activity  to  the  hours  of  darkness  ?  Why  is  night  the  season  of 
all  vague  terrors  and  alarms  ?  In  a  word,  why  does  obscurity  let 
loose  our  fancies  and  so  act  upon  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature 
that  it  becomes  sensible  to  the  least  suggestions  ? 

Not  because  of  any  po.sitive  additions  which  obscurity  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  scene,  for  it  introduces  none  such,  but  because 
it  quiets  and  lays  to  rest  our  rational  and  intellectual  faculties 
and  so  leaves  our  emotional  nature  free  to  act.  And  how 
does  it  lay  to  rest  our  rational  and  intellectual  faculties  ?  By 
blotting  out  or  veiling  those  objects  and  appearances  which  it 
is  the  b^usiness  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  attend  to,  and  the 
presence  of  which  keeps  those  faculties  on  the  alert :  in  other 
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words  by  veiling  the  attribute  of  form  in  things.  The  instant 
that  forms,  with  all  their  suggestions  of  definite  meaning  and 
uses,  are  seen  the  mind  gets  to  work  and  the  emotional  mood  is 
dispelled.  Hence  the  obscuring  of  form  is  the  invariable  pre¬ 
liminary  condition  to  the  awakening  of  purely  emotional  sen¬ 
sibility.  So  much  is  this  so,  that  all  those  natural  influences 
which  we  recognise  as  emotional  in  their  kind  are  obscuring  in¬ 
fluences.  Night,  dense  shadows,  the  decaying  touch  of  time, 
mist  and  fog,  distance,  all  these  are  influences  that  lend  en¬ 
chantment,  that  stimulate  the  emotional  side  of  us,  and  they 
all  do  it  in  the  same  way — namely,  by  toning  down  the  exactitude 
of  form  and  so  hushing  off  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  the  faculty  within 
us  which  takes  note  of  form. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  indispensable  'preliminary  to  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  emotional  sensibility.  But  the  quality  and  degree  of 
emotional  sensibility  awakened  depends  upon  the  aid  of  a  more 
positive  influence  than  mere  negation.  And  such  an  influence  is 
forthcoming.  For  now  we  find  that  the  emotional  mood  has  a 
tremendous  ally  of  its  own  in  colour  which  with  the  obscuring 
of  form  assumes  a  role  of  hitherto  unimagined  importance. 
The  depth  and  richness  of  the  emotional  suggestions  conveyed 
become  now  its  care.  All  scenes,  no  doubt,  are  endowed  with 
colour  of  a  sort ;  but  since  those  natural  influences  which  obscure 
form  as  a  rule  obscure  colour  too,  the  colour  effect  of  such  scenes 
is  usually  low  in  tone,  as  on  damp,  misty  days,  or  almost  negative, 
as  at  night.  The  emotional  effect  of  such  low-toned  colour 
is  of  a  like  quality  to  itself :  that  is  to  say,  it  reaches  for  the  most 
part  only  to  a  melancholy  or  pensive  mood.  Personally,  though 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  of  emotional  origin,  we  yet  hold 
that  these  almost  colourless  sensations  are  too  anajmic  and 
whey-faced  a  crew  quite  to  merit  that  so  splendid  a  word  as 
emotion  should  be  applied  to  them.  They  are  the  weaklings  of 
the  breed  and  the  word  sentiment  best  perhaps  describes  them. 
I’he  sentiment  of  misty  winter  woods,  the  sentiment  of  twilight 
and  murky  London  streets — such  seems  the  proper  definition 
of  those  scenes.  But  when,  as  sometimes,  in  the  heavy  and 
shadowed  bronze  and  gold  of  autumn  woods,  to  dimness  of 
form  is  added  the  utmost  richness  and  splendour  of  colouring, 
then  there  is  produced  an  emotional  effect  of  corresponding 
power  and  intensity,  an  emotional  effect  which  is  able  to  steep 
our  whole  being  in  ecstasy  and  lift  it  to  the  highest  point,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  attained  by  man  in  the  sphere  of  piire  sensation. 

It  seems,  then,  as  far  as  Byzantine  architecture  is  concerned, 
that  the  Greeks  in  all  their  procedure  were  merely  turning  laws 
of  nature  into  laws  of  art.  For  having  it  now  as  their  object 
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to  produce  a  profoundly  emotional  and  sensuous  effect — as 
formerly  it  had  been  their  object  in  the  Doric  style  to  produce 
a  clean-cut  intellectual  effect — they  first  proceeded  rigorously 
to  tone  down  and  subdue  the  sense  of  form — which  they  did 
partly  by  discarding  all  such  forms  as  are  of  clear  and  exact 
definition  and  substituting  rounded  and  indeterminate  ones 
for  them,  and  partly  by  flooding  the  whole  interior  of  their 
buildings  with  a  dense  chiaroscuro  which  wrapped  it  all  in 
profound  mystery — and  having  thus  achieved  their  first  object, 
the  indispensable  preliminary,  as  we  have  called  it,  to  every 
strong  emotional  appeal,  by  quieting  the  intellectual  sugges¬ 
tions  of  form,  they  then  proceeded  to  add  depth  and  richness 
to  the  emotional  suggestion  they  had  paved  the  way  for  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  colour.  Moreover,  the  power  of  the  sensuous 
impression  being  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  colouring, 
they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  richest  colour  possible,  inventing  a 
process  to  that  end  and  enveloping  the  whole  interior  of  their 
building  in  the  deep  tints  and  ruddy  gold  of  mosaic  work. 
All  this  is  merely  the  working  out  on  logical  lines  of  natural 
effects.  The  perfection  of  the  logic  is  Greek,  and  is  not  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  if  the  distinction  we  have 
drawn  is  a  true  one,  if  form  is  indeed  the  true  vehicle  of  intel- 
lectualism  and  colour  the  true  vehicle  of  emotionalism,  we  shall 
be  sure  to  find  the  conclusion  sustained  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  creative  art  of  other  ages  and  races.  We  shall 
find  that  the  more  distinctively  life  at  any  given  time  developes 
on  intellectual  lines,  the  more  its  art  will  develope  on  lines  of 
form ;  while  the  more  distinctively  life  developes  on  emotional 
lines,  the  more  artistic  developement  will  be  on  the  side  of  colour. 

Now,  as  we  know,  the  Renaissance  was  remarkable  for  two 
things ;  an  outburst  of  intellectual  activity  and  an  outburst  of 
artistic  activity.  Both  these  movements  were  focussed  in 
Florence.  It  was  in  Florence  that  the  first  signs  of  the  great 
‘  intellectual  awakening  ’  occurred,  and  as  long  as  the  movement 
remained  in  charge  of  Italy  it  was  Florence  which  presided 
over  and  controlled  it.  Her  place  in  the  Renaissance  has  often 
been  compared  to  the  place  of  Athens  in  classic  thought.  Take 
away  Athens  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Greek  intellectual 
influence.  Take  away  Florence  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  intellectual  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  Athens  and 
Florence  are  in  a  singular  degree  sources  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  inspiration.  Many  cities  have  possessed  the  intellectual 
character,  and  in  particular,  of  course,  the  great  university 
cities,  which  have  made  intellectual  culture  the  aim  of  their 
existence,  have  possessed  it.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
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culture  deliberately  pursued  and  a  spontaneous  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  enlightenment  and  thought.  Athens  and  Florence 
did  not  influence  the  world,  as  Padua  and  Bologna,  or  Paris 
and  Oxford  have  influenced  it,  by  teaching  and  turning 
out  scholars.  They  influenced  it  by  showing  it  how  delight¬ 
ful  and  infinitely  enjoyable  a  thing  it  is  for  man  to  exercise 
his  intellectual  faculties.  Of  the  ultimate  fruits  of  this  kind  of 
activity — of  the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  researches  of  modern 
times — they  knew  nothing.  Others  in  these  times  have  excelled 
them.  But  these  others  have  been  inspired  by  their  example,  and 
to  this  day  it  revives  within  us  the  early  delight  in  intellectual 
activity  to  turn  back  to  the  manifestations  of  that  activity  in  the 
life  of  Athens  and  Florence.  And,  pre-eminent  as  sources  of 
intellectual  inspiration,  Athens  and  Florence  are  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  form.  Classic  art  at  its  best  and  most  represen¬ 
tative  is  Athenian,  is  the  art  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  classic 
art  is  essentially  an  art  of  form.  No  visions  of  rich  suffusions 
of  colour,  melting  down  the  austerity  of  form  and  blending 
under  the  influence  of  chiaroscuro  into  great  emotional  effects 
cross  the  mind  at  the  mention  of  classic  art.  There  is  nothing 
mystical  in  that  art.  Its  aim  is  perfect  definition.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  delicate,  the  almost  imperceptible  inflections 
which  pervade  the  form  of  a  Doric  temple  will  know  to  what 
lengths  this  love  of  perfect  definition  could  carry  the  Greeks. 
But,  more  even  than  architecture,  the  art  of  form  par  excellence 
is  sculpture,  for  sculpture  is  based  on  no  utilitarian  motive,  but 
arises  entirely  out  of  the  mental  longing  to  define  perfectly. 
In  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  no  less  than 
in  the  perfection  which  it  attained,  sculpture  declares  itself  as 
the  appropriate  art-language  of  clas.sical  life.  Clear-cut,  exact, 
the  sworn  foe  of  the  mystical  and  the  indefinite,  it  bodies  forth 
the  classical  ideal  of  thought  and  conduct.  The  success  it 
achieved  is  due  to  its  finding  in  the  life  of  the  period  the  exact 
nourishment  it  required.  It  is  an  example  of  the  most  intel- 
lectualised  of  the  arts  feeding  on  life  at  its  most  intellectualised 
moment. 

That  moment  could  never  be  quite  reproduced.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  might  awaken  again  the  old  intellectual  love  of 
defining,  analysing,  comprehending,  but  it  was  beyond  its 
power  to  repose  upon  and  rest  satisfied  with  its  own  definitions. 
There  had  been  poured  into  life  since  the  classic  age  ideas  which 
intellect  could  not  handle  or  control,  which  lent  themselves 
to  no  intellectual  definition ;  and  these  ideas,  which  were  indefin¬ 
able  and  yet  refused  to  be  cast  out,  are,  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
Renai.ssance,  a  perpetually  disturbing  influence.  Renaissance 
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sculpture  is  always  more  or  less  excited,  always  more  or  less 
capricious  and  experimental.  It  has  lost  the  old  calmness, 
serenity  and  certitude.  Intellect  has  no  longer  the  same  sure 
control  of  life  that  it  had.  This  in  Renaissance  sculpture  as 
compared  with  classic  is  a  source  of  weakness.  But  yet,  in  spite 
of  these  qualifications,  the  intellectual  revival  of  the  Renaissance 
was  so  perfectly  genuine  an  affair,  intellectualism  was  so  truly 
the  vital  force  of  that  age,  that  sculpture  had,  for  the  first  time 
.since  the  classic  epoch,  the  power  it  needed  behind  it,  and  its 
own  vitality  was  proportionate.  Florence,  naturally,  being  the 
centre  and  source  of  Renaissance  intellectualism  became  the 
centre  and  source  of  Renaissance  sculpture.  Culture  and  the 
love  of  ideas  were  .spread  through  Italy  and  Europe  by  Florentine 
thinkers,  poets  and  men  of  letters.  In  the  same  way  Professor 
Bode  explains  in  his  work  on  Florentine  sculpture  how  that 
art  was  carried  abroad  by  Florentine  artists.  After  pointing 
out  that  ‘  Florence  is  the  home  of  modern  art,’  and  that  ‘  in  no 
‘  branch  of  art  has  Florence  so  unqualified  a  claim  to  this  pre- 
‘  eminence  as  in  sculpture,’  he  goes  on  to  show  that  it  was  the 
superfluity  of  this  kind  of  genius  in  Florence  which  nourished  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  that  Florence  ‘  could  afford,  out  of  her  abun- 
‘  dance,  to  supply  not  only  Italy  but  the  rest  of  the  continent  ’ 
with  instruction  in  this  department  of  art.  Thus  in  Florence 
as  in  Athens,  the  outburst  of  delight  in  intellectual  activity, 
in  the  intellectual  exercise  of  analysing,  defining  and  identifying, 
was  the  impulse  which  inevitably  took  effect  on  sculpture, 
and  breathed  life  into  that  great  art  of  form  which  feeds  upon 
and  expresses  those  mental  processes. 

If  space  allowed  we  could  trace  the  similar  developement 
of  mind  and  art.  We  could  follow  throughout  the  Florentine 
Renaissance  an  increase  of  intellectual  vigour,  lucidity,  and 
power  moving  in  step  with  a  constantly  increasing  precision 
and  certitude  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  And  not  only  could  we 
trace  this  developement  in  sculpture,  the  art  of  form,  but  we  could 
trace  it  very  clearly  in  painting,  into  which  form  enters  as  an 
ingredient  only.  For  the  effect  of  the  mental  bias  prevailing 
in  Florence  was  immediately  to  bring  this  ingredient  into  pro¬ 
minence  in  painting  and  give  it  the  ascendency.  In  Florentine 
painting  form  is  the  governing  factor ;  in  other  words,  its  motives 
are  conceived  as  ideas.  From  the  first  definite  forward  movement 
as  initiated  by  Giotto,  the  instinct  of  Florentine  painting  was 
to  define,  to  say  something  definite.  It  is  a  painting  backed  up 
all  along  by  fine  intellectual  conceptions.  And  here  again  it 
would  be  a  study  of  no  small  interest  to  observe  the  stages  by 
which,  as  the  intellectual  capacity  for  defining  and  realising 
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and  comprehending  grew  and  increased,  so  and  by  similar  stages 
the  art  of  painting,  the  capacity  for  representing  things  in 
their  real  forms,  grew  likewise,  until  the  old  Byzantine  helpless¬ 
ness  was  entirely  cleared  away  and  man  and  nature  appeared 
in  their  natural  semblances.  This  was  the  process  which  gradu¬ 
ally  fitted  Florentine  painting  to  become  the  appropriate  vehicle 
of  intellectual  ideas,  and  just  as  Europe  put  on  Florentine  ideas 
so  Jt  put  on  in  due  course  the  Florentine  ideals  of  painting  too. 
Mr.  Berenson  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Floren¬ 
tine  painting  only  which  was  destined  to  expand  and  hand  down 
a  progressive  tradition  and  that  all  schools  which  did  not  draw 
from  this  source  had  the  mark  of  provinciality  and  were  out  of 
harmony  with  the  mental  developement  of  Europe  and  so 
destined  to  be  short-lived. 

We  are  still  living  on  Florentine  traditions.  The  intellectual 
impulse  started  by  Florence  still  controls  life  though  it  may  not 
wholly  absorb  it,  and,  in  consequence,  we  still  ‘  find  ourselves  ’ 
in  the  Florentine  intellectual  conception  of  art.  We  may  have 
lost  the  creative  inspiration — that  depends  on  a  happy  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  many  influences — but  the  Florentine  point  of  view  remains 
our  point  of  view  to  this  day. 

Nor  can  we  readily  imagine  any  other.  To  represent  definite 
ideas  and  recognisable  aspects  of  nature,  to  be  interpreted, 
in  short,  is  the  object  of  all  modern  art.  ‘Clever’  is  the  word 
most  commonly  used  to  describe  it.  The  modern  artist,  like  the 
modern  critic,  looks  at  art  exclusively  from  the  intellectual  stand¬ 
point.  Nevertheless,  another  point  of  view  there  is.  An  art  may 
exist,  has  indeed  existed,  not  intellectual,  not  tending  to  express 
itself  in  terms  of  form,  yet  nevertheless  possessing  its  own  power¬ 
ful  and  permanent  attraction  because  based  on  something  in 
human  nature  not  less  enduring  than  intellect.  In  his  ‘  Florentine 
‘  Painters  ’  Mr.  Berenson  has  pointed  out  the  broad  distinction 
between  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters.  Bring  the  greatest 
names  of  both  schools  together  and  the  difference,  as  he  says,  is 
striking.  ‘  The  significance  of  the  Venetian  names  is  exhausted 
‘  with  their  significance  as  painters.  Not  so  with  the  Florentines. 
‘  Forget  that  they  were  painters,  they  remain  great  sculptors ; 
‘  forget  that  they  were  sculptors,  and  still  they  remain  architects, 
poets,  and  even  men  of  science.’  Intellect  is  naturally  versatile. 
A  man  of  intellect  brings  to  bear  on  all  subjects  the  same  faculties 
of  comprehension  which  he  exercises  on  any  particular  one. 
The  versatility,  therefore,  of  the  essentially  intellectual  Florentine 
artists  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  Venetians  ?  By  contrast  with  their  great  rivals,  their  non¬ 
intellectual  character  is  at  once  apparent.  Not  only  are  they 
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themselves  lacking  in  intellectual  versatility,  but  their  work 
in  their  own  particular  line  as  painters  is  lacking  in  intellectual 
interest  and  power.  By  contrast  with  the  fine  and  keen  intel¬ 
ligence  which  is  spread  over  Florentine  canvases,  Venetian 
pictures  are  stupid.  And  the  more  thoroughly  Venetian  they 
become  the  more  stupid  they  become.  Down  to  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venetian  painting  was  governed 
entirely  from  the  mainland.  It  was  Italian,  not  Venetian, 
and  its  painters,  Alvise  Vivarini,  Carpaccio,  the  Bellini,  are 
intelligent  in  the  intellectual  sense.  But  directly  we  come  to  the 
great  colourists  this  intellectual  interest  dies  out.  It  would  be 
odd,  indeed,  if  it  did  not.  For  now  painting  becomes  for  the 
first  time  Venetian.  It  is  nourished  on  Venetian  life,  and  in 
Venetian  life,  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  alertness  and  mental 
sensitiveness  of  Florentine  life,  we  miss  just  the  same  quality 
which  we  miss  in  the  art.  We  miss  the  eager,  acute  conversations, 
the  give-and-take  of  wit  and  thought,  the  play  of  mind;  in  a 
word,  the  intellectualism  which  so  pervades  the  life  of  the  city  on 
the  Arno. 

But  if  this  goes  out  of  Venetian  art,  what  takes  its  place  ? 
If  Venetian  art  is  not  intellectual,  what  is  it,  and  to  what 
is  its  strength  due  ?  The  answer  of  course  will  be  that 
Venetian  art  is  an  art  of  colour  ;  its  strength  lies  there ;  this 
it  is  that  has  taken  the  place  of  form.  It  has  been  observed 
that  if  you  call  a  difficulty  by  a  name  it  disappears,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  We  call  the 
attraction  of  Venetian  art  colour  and  think  we  have  explained 
it.  But  of  what  nature  is  that  attraction,  to  what  faculties 
does  it  appeal  and  what  was  there  particular  and  consummate 
in  the  Venetian  use  of  it  ?  We  know  how  many-sided  and 
various  are  the  interests  belonging  to  form  ;  how  full  of  meaning 
and  subtle  significance  and  keenly  observed  characteristics  it 
can  be ;  how  infinitely  suggestive  in  its  interpretation.  In 
Venetian  art  colour  is  the  substitute  for  all  this,  and  we  are 
content  to  call  it  colour  and  have  done  with  it.  Might  it  not 
occur  to  us  that  an  attraction  which  is  capable  of  rivalling  and, 
as  some  think,  even  eclipsing  the  great  intellectual  attraction 
in  art,  should  itself  be  susceptible  of  some  further  explanation  ; 
that  the  appeal  it  makes  to  us  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  us 
must  be  more  or  less  intelligible  ?  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
Mr.  Berenson’s  explanation  of  the  influence  of  the  arts  of  form. 
Mr.  Berenson’s  own  mental  bias,  let  us  note  in  passing,  is  essen¬ 
tially  intellectual :  he  distinguishes  and  separates  with  a  touch  as 
fine  as  that  of  Mino  da  Fiesole.  His  theory  of  ‘  tactile  values  ’ 
as  a  test  of  excellence  in  painting  is  expressly  based  on  the 
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recognition  that  it  was  ‘  upon  form,  and  form  alone,  that  the 
‘great  Florentine  masters  concentrated  their  efforts.’  It  elabo¬ 
rates  an  explanation  of  the  stimulating  and  life-enhancing 
effects  of  form  in  art,  the  importance  of  which,  by  German  critics 
especially,  has  been  inore  fully  recognised  than  acknowledged. 
But  whore  are  we  to  find  the  corresponding  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  colour  ? 

None  the  less,  we  believe  the  Venetian  use  of  colour  stands 
for  a  criticism  of  life  every  bit  as  forcible  and  definite  as  the 
Florentine  use  of  form,  only  more  difficidt  to  formulate 
owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  Venetian  philosophy  has  so  fallen 
into  abeyance  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible  to  us.  We  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  living  from  the  intellectual  side  of  our 
nature  that  we  scarcely  understand  what  is  meant  by  living  from 
its  sensuous  side.  We  do  not  admit  that  sensuous  impressions 
may  be  as  valuable  guides  to  truth  as  intellectual  definitions, 
that  feeling  is  often  as  illuminating  as  thinking.  Our  own 
hold  upon  truth  being  rational  and  intellectual,  we  are  prone  to 
conclude  there  is  no  other.  The  consequence  is  that  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  .sensuous  character  we  perpetually 
take  hold  of  it  by  that  which  is  accidental  or  superficial  in  it, 
and  miss  what  is  essential.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Venice,  wo 
find  Western  writers  constantly  dwelling  on  the  frivolous  and 
corrupt  aspects  of  the  city’s  life,  on  her  carnivals  and  carousals, 
the  splendour  of  her  pageants,  her  unrestrained  and  wanton 
luxury,and  all  the  marks  of  that  enervating  voluptuousness  w’hich 
by  degrees  drained  the  vigour  out  of  her,  as  though  the  whole 
history  of  the  State  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  of  its 
existence  were  bound  up  in  these  extravagances.  It  is  an  error. 
Sensuality  is  the  disease  w’hich  attacks  sensuousness,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  sensuousness.  Underneath  Venetian  sen¬ 
suality,  underneath  all  the  symptoms  of  corruption  and  decay, 
there  existed  that  which  was  being  corrupted,  that  which  was 
gradually  decaying.  This  was  her  sensuous  susceptibility,  her 
capacity  for  deep  feeling.  Throughout  Venetian  history  this  is 
the  factor  which  plays  the  chief  part.  And  as  it  plays  the  chief 
part  in  her  life,  so  it  plays  the  chief  part  in  her  art. 

We  have  called  Venice  Oriental.  Xow  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  system  of  di.scipline  and 
control  common  to  European  States  is  lacking  to  Eastern  ones. 
An  enlightened  government,  popular  liberty,  representation, 
the  franchise,  parliament,  the  direction  and  control  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions,  all  these  things, 
clearly  the  outcome  of  the  practical  intellectual  faculty  and 
which  have  come  to  seem  to  us  inseparable  conditions  of  the 
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health  and  vigour  of  society,  are  conditions  which  have  always 
been  wanting  to  Oriental  States.  From  the  earliest  develope- 
ment  of  Western  civilisation  it  has  been  dimly  felt  that  the 
way  of  citizenship  was  the  way  of  life.  We  watch  our  young 
English  boroughs  struggling  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  rights 
as  we  watch  an  infant  kicking  out  with  its  arms  and  legs.  These 
are  signs  of  vitality.  Let  the  sense  of  the  value  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  be  lost  to  our  citizens  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
but  that  all  national  vigour  and  social  health  must  go  with  it. 
And  yet  Oriental  States,  somehow  or  other,  with  none  of  these 
preservatives,  have  been  healthy  and  vigorous  and  long-lived. 
What  gave  Egypt  and  Assyria  their  national  cohesion  and 
kept  the  life  in  them  fresh  and  strong  ?  What  constituted  the 
social  bond  in  those  societies,  and  why  did  they  not,  lacking  the 
ties  which  we  rely  on,  dissolve  into  anarchy  ?  And  so  too,  what 
was  the  secret  preservative  of  the  strength  of  the  old  Indian 
principalities  and  how  did  they  succeed  in  handing  down  from 
generation  to  generation  a  social  unity  unw'asted  and  unim¬ 
paired  ? 

Oriental  communities  have  safeguards  of  their  own.  They 
may  be  non-intellectual,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  intensely 
emotional.  Careless  of  self-government  they  are  liable,  under 
the  despotic  oppression,  to  fits  of  furious  passion  which  result 
commonly  in  the  annihilation  of  the  despot  and  his  instru¬ 
ments,  and  which  have  the  effect,  like  periodical  thunderstorms, 
of  clearing  the  air  for  the  time  being.  But  chiefly  the  strength 
of  such  societies  consists  in  the  instinctive  susceptibility  and 
responsiveness  of  all  their  members  to  every  kind  of  natural 
appeal,  claim,  and  tie.  The  claims  of  old  age  upon  youth,  the 
claims  of  children  upon  their  parents,  the  claims  of  blood  rela¬ 
tionship,  of  race,  the  sacred  claims  of  hospitality  and  of  religious 
obligations,  all  these  and  others  of  the  kind  are  profoundly 
felt  and  instantly  admitted.  They  become  the  natural  bond, 
therefore,  of  a  society  in  character  sensuous  and  emotional, 
and  they  take  the  place,  and  compensate  for  the  absence  of,  those 
duties  and  civic  responsibilities  w'hich  intellectualised  societies 
recognise  and  discharge.  In  all  these  respects  the  gov’ernment 
of  Venice  inclines  more  to  the  Oriental  than  the  European  type. 
We  call  the  Island  State  a  Republic,  but  the  name  expresses 
rather  the  form  than  the  spirit  of  her  rule.  There  are  to  be 
found  in  Venetian  history  plenty  of  furious  popular  insurrec¬ 
tions  against  tyranny  and  despotism  ;  but  these  outbursts  are 
followed  up  by  no  vindication  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  by  no 
provisions  for  the  constitutional  expression  of  the  national 
will.  The  paroxysm  of  rage  and  resentment  over,  the  people 
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relapse  into  immediate  indifference.  If  the  reader  will  follow 
rapidly,  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  History,  the  changes 
and  developement  of  Venetian  government  he  will  be  struck 
by  the  entire  absence  of  what  we  may  call  the  civic  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Already  during  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  life  of  the  State,  wdiile  yet  political  organisation  was  loose 
and  each  island  practically  ruled  itself,  we  find  everywhere  the 
despotic  habit  asserting  itself.  Despite  the  theoretical  rights  of 
the  public  Assembly,  each  tribune  was  despot  of  his  own  island. 
‘  Each  aspired  to  absolute  and  undivided  authority,’  and  they 
made  such  use  of  their  opportunities  that  they  ‘  seldom  be- 
‘  queathed  to  those  who  came  after  them  anjdihing  beyond  the 
‘  task  of  perpetuating  civil  discord  and  public  misery.’  The 
institution  of  the  Dogeship  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  though  the  popular  Assembly  possessed  and  some¬ 
times  exercised  the  right  of  election,  no  constitutional  control 
was  exerted  over  the  Doge’s  authority,  and  he  was,  as  Mr. 
Hazlitt  points  out,  ‘  virtually,  and  in  all  material  respects, 
‘  Autocrat  of  Venice.’  During  the  long  period  between  the 
decline  of  the  tribunes  and  the  rise  of  the  aristocratic  power 
the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  even  the  rude  attempts  at 
freedom  which  had  characterised  the  early  stages  of  the  Re¬ 
public’s  career  are  unmistakeable.  There  is  apparent  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  of  the  ducal  office  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  powerful  families.  The  practice  of  associating  son 
wdth  father  in  the  occupation  of  office  is  the  common  means 
of  evading  a  popular  election.  As  time  elapses  the  guidance 
of  the  Venetian  State  slips  from  the  control  of  a  people  in¬ 
different  to  the  idea  of  self-government  and  becomes  the  prize 
to  be  plotted,  intrigued  and  fought  for  by  a  handful  of  patricians 
and  their  factions.  In  tracing  the  career  of  the  ruling  dynasties, 
as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  Badoers,  the  Sanudi  and  others, 
we  seem  to  be  following  the  incidents  of  some  of  the  Byzantine 
dynasties  of  Constantinople.  There  are  the  same  poisonings  and 
piottings  among  the  various  pretenders  to  the  throne,  the  same 
indifference  of  a  people  excitable  indeed  yet  lacking  the  political 
faculty.  Such  an  episode  as  the  massacre  of  Sanudo  IV. — the 
vicious  depravity  of  the  man  himself,  the  fickle  fury  of  the  mob, 
the  flamelike  insurrection,  the  trapped  doge  peering  out  from 
behind  his  palace  mercenaries  at  the  scene  of  rage  and  violence, 
the  direction  by  a  few  cool  heads  of  the  aimless  popular  fury, 
the  storming  of  the  palace  and  the  casting  forth  of  the  tyrant’s 
body  to  the  dogs — such  an  episode,  and  it  is  one  among  a  hundred 
such,  is  in  keeping  in  every  detail  with  Oriental  traditions. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  deeds  of  violence,  insurrections, 
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massacres,  and  the  like,  are  common  to  the  early  history  of  all 
European  States  and  communities.  But  in  these  the  violence 
is  the  outcome  of  the  generally  diffused  struggle  between  popular 
liberty  and  feudal  tyranny.  It  has  an  object,  and  is  in  a  manner 
progressive.  But  in  Venetian  life  the  people  seem  to  ignore 
altogether  that  profound  impulse  so  operative  in  other  European 
cities.  As  Mr.  Hazlitt  acutely  remarks,  ‘  even  their  occasional 
‘  resistance  to  tyranny,  marked  by  deeds  of  horrid  and  dark 
‘  cruelty,  left  no  deep  or  enduring  traces  behind  it.  It  established 
‘  no  principle.  It  taught  no  lesson.’  And  this  was  in  the 
centuries  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1172  which  definitely  consti¬ 
tuted  the  aristocracy  ‘  the  predominant  element  in  the  body 
‘  politic.’ 

The  suppression  or  decline  of  the  old  ineffective  public  assem¬ 
blies  and  the  institution  of  the  first  council,  in  which  the  chief 
Doge-supplying  families  had  pooled  their  ambitions,  and  which 
rapidly  passed  under  their  exclusive  influence,  mark  the  moment 
of  the  almost  explicit  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  popular 
liberty  as  expressed  in  the  government  of  the  State.  This 
revolution  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  worked  by  the 
aristocracy  in  its  own  interests,  took  place  quietly  and  aroused 
no  opposition.  The  people  watched  their  chance  of  exercising 
direct  control  over  their  government  pass  from  them  without 
a  murmur.  It  was  a  privilege  they  valued  lightly,  for  they  had 
never  used  it  effectively.  The  steps  and  degrees  by  which  the 
aristocracy  confirmed  and  concentrated  their  power  need  not 
be  followed  here.  They  resulted,  as  the  reader  knows,  in  the 
concentration  of  all  governing  authority  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  and  rigidly  defined  section  of  society ;  in  the  formation 
of  secret  and  intricate  tribunals  deliberating  with  closed  doors ; 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  whole  system  of  silent  espionage,  which 
watched  in  all  streets  and  sat  at  all  tables,  and  overheard  all 
conversations,  and  whispered  its  reports  daily  to  its  hidden 
organisers ;  which  dealt  its  blows  quietly  and  swiftly ;  which 
prompted  the  assassin’s  dagger  and  turned  the  key  of  secret 
dungeons.  Briefly  it  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  Oriental  to  the  core  in  all  its  methods  and  instincts. 

Characteristics  which  appear  but  fitfully  in  individuals  fre¬ 
quently  loom  large  in  the  life  of  the  State.  We  touch  on  these 
aspects  of  Venetian  history  because  they  teach  us  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  that  history.  They  help  us,  that  is  to  say,  to 
realise  the  alienation  of  the  city  from  the  intellectual  West,  and 
her  close  approximation  in  thought  and  feeling  to  the  sensuous  and 
emotional  East.  For  a  corresponding  set  of  facts  in  private  life 
we  might  go  to  the  pages  of  Molmenti’s  history,  of  which  the  last 
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volumes  of  Mr.  Horatio  Brown’s  translation  have  recently  ap. 
peared,  and  where  we  should  meet  with  racial  characteristics 
which  would  constantly  transport  us  from  West  to  East.  We  are 
not  thinking  only,  or  mainly,  of  that  passionate  love  of  shows  and 
pageants  which  strikes  the  eye  so  forcibly,  and  on  which  histo¬ 
rians  are  so  fond  of  enlarging.  Rather  we  are  thinking  of,  to 
name  an  e.xample  or  two,  such  indications  of  temperament  as 
the  position  of  women  in  the  State,  or  the  type  of  female 
beauty  universally  admired.  Molmenti  describes  the  type  thus : 
‘  The  hair  is  yellow  like  ripe  corn,  the  eyes  blue,  the  cheeks 
‘  round  and  rosy,  the  lips  full  and  moist,  the  breast  snow-white. 

‘  We  may  take  it  for  certain,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  most  of  the  models 
‘  who  sat  to  Venetian  artists  were  women  of  the  people,  usually 
‘  full-bodied  and  large-limbed ;  the  Venetian  temperament 
‘  admired  as  the  ideal  of  female  beauty  the  slow  movement, 
‘  the  abundant  flanks,  the  full  breasts  of  the  noble  matrons ;  ’ 
with  much  more  to  the  same  eflect.  That  obviously  is  a  quite 
Oriental  estimate  of  womanhood.  Quite  Oriental,  too,  or  almost 
quite,  is  the  position  filled  by  women  and  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls.  There  are  no  Catherine  d’Estes  and  Vittoria  Colonnas 
in  Venice.  ‘  The  ladies  of  noble  families,  who,  like  Oriental 
‘  women,  lived  much  at  home  and  appeared  in  public  only  on 
‘  great  occasions  to  display  their  jewels  and  brocades,  had  but 
‘  few  opportunities  of  meeting  strangers.’  The  attachment  of 
men  to  women  ‘  was  not  disturbed  by  sentimentality,  but  went 
‘  straight  to  its  mark,  the  enjoyment  of  physical  beauty.’  Of 
Venetian  girls  we  are  told,  ‘  they  grow  up  in  wearisome  idleness, 
‘  relieved  only  by  needlework.’  They  were  ‘  rarely  allowed  to 
‘  leave  the  house,  not  even  to  go  to  church,  and  on  the  few 
‘  occasions  when  they  appeared  in  the  street  they  were  attended 
‘  by  armed  servants  and  w'ore  great  veils  of  white  silk  which 
‘  covered  the  head  and  breast.’  What  a  difference  between  such 
a  type  of  womanhood,  unintelligent,  uneducated,  totally  un¬ 
interested  in  the  questions  of  the  day,  whether  political  or 
literary  and  artistic,  scented  and  painted  and  jewelled,  with 
abundant  flanks  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  presiding  contentedly 
in  the  retirement  of  the  harem  over  the  emotional  resources 
of  the  establishment :  what  a  contrast  between  such  a  one 
and  the  typical  Florentine  woman,  so  alert  in  mind,  so  keen  yet 
so  receptive,  so  sensitive  to  the  finest  shades  of  meaning,  so 
fond  of  brilliant  society,  and  so  w'ell  qualified  by  tact  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  intelligence  to  guide  and  control  its  conversation. 
Consider  the  two  carefully,  and  is  it  not  evident  that  they 
emerge  out  of  a  life  different  in  its  very  composition  ?  The 
Venetian  woman  represents  a  national  character  in  which 
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what  is  sensuous  preponderates.  The  Florentine  woman  repre¬ 
sents  a  national  character  in  which  what  is  intellectual  pre¬ 
ponderates.  But  the  two  are  not  Venetian  and  Florentine 
only ;  they  are  Eastern  and  Western.  Every  trait  distinctive 
of  Venetian  womanhood  is  an  Oriental  trait,  and,  like  the 
political  facts  already  cited,  illustrates  her  inveterate  leaning 
towards  Eastern  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

What,  then,  we  would  emphasise  is  that  in  considering  Venice 
and  the  Venetian  character  we  must  set  aside  our  Western 
ideals,  and  regard  the  Venetians  as  in  many  respects  more 
allied  to  the  East  in  thought  and  feeling  than  to  the  West ; 
the  main  feature  of  this  difference  being  a  strong  tendency  to 
a  sensuous  and  emotional  interpretation  of  life,  and  a  strong 
repugnance  to  an  intellectual  interpretation  of  life  ;  and  we 
have  dwelt  on  this  distinction  at  some  length  because,  art  being 
always  an  expression  of  life,  if  the  difference  in  life  is  clearly 
grasped,  the  difference,  and  the  significance  of  that  difference, 
in  art  will  be  readily  appreciated.  Explain  the  life,  and  the  art 
will  explain  itself. 

With  this  thought,  then,  in  our  minds,  of  a  race  of  people 
sensuous  and  emotional,  not  intellectual,  let  us  turn  back  for 
a  moment  to  the  characteristic  Venetian  painting.  Down  to 
the  appearance  of  Giorgione  Venetian  art,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
governed  from  the  mainland,  but  with  Giorgione  there  arises 
within  Venice  herself  a  school  of  art  different  in  character  from 
any  hitherto  known,  a  school  which  we  recognise  as  Venice’s 
especial  contribution  to  art,  and  to  which  it  is  understood  that 
we  refer  when  we  use  the  phrase  ‘  Venetian  Art.’  Tlie  enthu¬ 
siasm,  amounting  to  a  kind  of  creative  ecstasy,  with  which 
the  new  style  was  welcomed  and  developed,  sufficiently  attests 
its  genuinely  national  character.  Giorgione,  Titian,  Palma, 
Lotto,  Bonifazio,  Tintoretto,  Pordenone,  Verone.se,  Paris 
Bordone,  Catena,  Ceriani,  Jacopo  Bassano,  the  names  as  the 
fifteenth  century  closes  in  come  thick  and  fast  as  the  big,  hot 
drops  of  a  thunderstorm.  And,  separated  though  they  may 
be  by  different  degrees  of  genius,  these  men  are  all  alike.  They 
all  speak  the  Venetian  language  in  painting.  In  their  handiwork, 
and  for  the  first  time,  a  people  sensuous  and  emotional  but 
not  intellectual,  utters  it.self  in  art.  What  is  there  singular  in 
its  mode  of  expressing  itself  ? 

.411  Venetian  painters,  big  and  little,  have  this  characteristic 
in  common  :  they  all  subordinate  form  to  colour,  instead  of 
subordinating  colour  to  form.  We  were  observing  just  now 
that  form  is  in  its  own  nature  intellectual,  colour  in  its  own 
nature  emotional.  Now  where  the  characteri.stics  of  forn’. 
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its  precision  and  clear-cut  definite  statements,  are  kept  to  the 
front  and  vigorously  insisted  on,  its  colour,  whatever  that  may 
happen  to  be,  becomes  merely  one  of  its  several  attributes. 
It  is  a  property  of  form,  a  means  of  explaining  and  defining  it, 
and  its  value  as  colour  is  subordinate  to  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  performs  that  office.  This  is  the  decorative  use  of 
colour.  But  let  the  characteristics  of  form  be  blurred  and  kept 
in  abeyance,  and  colour  at  once  assumes  a  different  value.  It 
is  now  no  longer  a  mere  property  of  form  ;  it  is  no  longer  used  to 
express  form.  We  think  of  and  feel  only  the  sensuous  effect  of 
the  colour  itself.  This  is  the  emotional  use  of  colour.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  colour-effect  attained  by 
any  given  painting  will  be  found  to  depend  in  the  first  place, 
not  on  the  amount  of  colour  used,  but  on  which  of  the  two 
ways  just  specified  it  is  used  in.  The  least  touch  of  emotional 
colour  has  more  power,  strikes  a  deeper  chord  in  us,  than  any 
amount  of  decorative  colour ;  nor  will  the  multiplying  of  the 
most  emphatic  hues  ever  make  decorative  colour  emotional. 
So  long  as  the  ascendency  of  form  is  insisted  on,  you  may  load 
on  the  scarlet  and  crimson  without  ever  getting  beyond  the 
same  limit.  Coloured  objects  you  will  attain  to,  not  colour. 
In  this  respect  we  are  constantly  led  into  quite  absurd  mis¬ 
apprehensions  as  to  the  amount  of  colour  which  pictures  contain ; 
for  as  a  little  emotional  colouring  goes  further  than  a  great 
deal  of  decorative  colouring  we  are  apt  always  to  think  of  it 
as  more  in  itself.  Really,  it  is  the  w'ay  it  is  used  that  makes 
it  seem  more.  It  is  gi-eater  in  effect  but  not  in  amount.  Thus 
most  of  us  certainly  think  the  Venetian  school  of  painting  as 
.singular  in  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  colour  it  employs. 
By  great  colourists  we  mean,  or  think  we  mean,  men  who  use 
a  great  deal  of  colour.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority 
of  Venetian  pictures  are  actually  rather  colourless.  No  school 
contains  so  large  a  percentage  of  black  and  dark  brown  to  the 
square  foot.  Tintoretto — who  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the 
central  representative  of  the  school,  for  Titian,  the  only  per¬ 
sonality  at  all  comparable  to  him  in  scope  and  power,  is  of  too 
intellectual  a  cast  of  mind  to  be  quite  typical  of  its  spirit — 
Tintoretto,  one  of  the  greatest  of  colourists,  is  singularly  sparing 
of  vivid  tints,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  colouring  is  dark 
almo.st  to  gloom.  There  is  ten  times  as  much  show  and  brilliance 
of  tint  in  any  average  half-dozen  pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  nay, 
there  is  ten  times  as  much  show  and  brilliance  of  tint  in  the 
majority  of  pictures  in  any  year’s  Royal  Academy  exliibition 
as  is  to  be  found  in  a  representative  half-dozen  of  Tintoretto’s 
pictures.  How  easy  it  is  to  call  to  mind  in  any  modern  exhibi- 
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tion  landscapes  of  brilliant  yellow  foliage  and  blue  sky,  azure  sea 
with  strip  of  golden  sand,  portraits  of  soldiers  or  hunting  men 
in  vivid  scarlet  tunics  and  coats.  Tintoretto  never  used  colour 
with  anything  approaching  this  prodigality.  No,  the  difference 
is  not  in  amount  but  in  kind.  The  painters  we  have  named, 
the  pre-Raphaelites  and  the  Royal  Academicians,  use  colour 
to  detine  form.  Sea  or  sand,  the  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
scarlet  coat  of  the  soldier,  tell  for  what  they  are.  Their  colour 
is  a  mere  means  to  help  one  to  realise  their  intellectual  attribute 
of  form.  But  Tintoretto’.s  colouring  is  not  of  this  kind.  His  < 

pictures  are  for  the  most  part  dark  ami  heavily  shadowed.  There 
are  no  clear-cut  lines.  The  shapes  of  things  arc  suggested 
rather  than  revealed.  Under  these  conditions  the  colour  em¬ 
ployed  seems  not  so  much  to  define  objects  as  to  be  imparted 
to  the  whole  composition.  Smouldering  in  the  heart  of  the 
picture  it  communicates  a  glow  which  is  felt  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  darkest  shadows. 

Not  much  colour,  then,  but  suffused  colour  is  the  note  of 
the  Venetian  school.  And  if  we  ask  by  what  technical  means 
this  suffusion  is  obtained  the  answer  is,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
scheme  of  chiaroscuro.  For  as  it  is  the  constant  endeavour  of 
form  to  restrict  colour  to  its  own  dimensions,  to  use  it  decora- 
tively,  that  is  to  say,  so  there  exists  but  one  agent,  which, 
mightier  than  form  and  able  to  blend,  unite,  or  obscure  all 
forms  at  its  own  pleasure,  can  set  colour  free  of  its  thraldom. 

That  agent  is  chiaroscuro,  and  hence  it  is  that  all  really  great 
colourists  are  past-masters  in  the  use  of  light  and  shade,  and 
by  this  are  most  unmistakeably  recognised.  It  is  their  business, 
and  instinctively  they  know  it,  if  they  would  secure  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  sensuous  effects  of  colour,  to  soften  down  and  obscure 
by  the  use  of  chiaroscuro  this  intellectual  appeal  of  form. 

Tintoretto,  whom  we  have  instanced  as  the  typical  Venetian 
painter,  is  most  typical  in  this.  All  the  Venetians  have  the 
gift,  it  is  the  trade  mark  of  their  guild,  but  Tintoretto’s  ma.stery 
of  it  has  in  it  something  unique.  Every  subject  and  kind  of 
composition  is  ordered  and  disposed  by  Tintoretto  wholly 
in  terms  of  light  and  shade.  He  has  no  need  to  u.se,  as  the  more 
intellectual  Titian  and  the  less  profoundly  emotional  Veronese 
so  often  have  to  use,  the  masses  and  outlines  of  architecture  to 
map  out  and  control  the  composition  of  his  larger  canvases. 

The  immensity  of  the  ‘  Paradiso,’  with  its  monotonous  array  of 
countless  figures,  is  handled  by  him  with  the  facility  of  an  easel 
picture,  and  that  solely  by  an  arrangement  of  chiaroscuro.  It 
is  this  mastery  of  chiaroscuro  which  constitutes  Tintoretto  the 
greatest  exponent  of  emotional  painting  that  has  yet  lived. 
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His  pre-eminence  over  his  great  rival  in  this  respect  is  indicated 
by  the  briefest  comparison  of  their  two  renderings  of  the  ‘  Presenta- 
‘  tion  in  the  Temple.’  Titian’s  picture  is  arranged  by  the  help  of 
the  buildings  in  the  background  ajid  the  strongly  defined  flight  of 
steps  up  which  the  Virgin  mounts  in  the  foreground.  Tintoretto’s 
is  not  arranged  at  all,  at  least  not  structurally,  for  the  sombre 
figures  that  rudely  frame  the  stairway  tell  only  as  dark  masses 
against  the  paler  background.  Chiaro.scuro  only  governs  it,  and 
chiaroscuro  only  invests  it  with  its  almost  awful  depth  of  emotion. 
Without  attempting  to  summarise  the  merits  of  two  such  works 
it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that,  as  regards  the  force  and 
directness  of  its  emotional  appeal,  Titian’s  interpretation  is 
cold  compared  to  Tintoretto’s,  and  that  the  latter’s  superiority 
in  this  respect  consists  in  his  greater  mastery  over  chiaroscuro, 
his  greater  mastery  over  that  tremendous  agent  whose  function 
it  is  to  tone  dorvn  the  uncompromisingly  intellectual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  form.  There  are  critics,  we  know,  who  find  in 
Tintoretto  something  turgid  and  melodramatic.  This  is  partly 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  in  modern  art  criticism 
has  arrived  at  that  stage  of  intellectual  dryness  which 
has  a  natural  suspicion  of  anything  like  strong  feeling;  but 
apart  from  that  it  may  be  conceded  that  Tintoretto  was,  on 
some  occasions,  and  when  dealing  with  certain  subjects, 
liable  to  those  kinds  of  excesses.  They  arc  the  defects  of  the 
temperament  he  possessed.  At  his  best,  however,  he  paints 
in  the  perfect  manner  of  a  great  colourist,  letting  loose  without 
effort  the  utmost  sensuous  resources  of  his  medium.  In  Titian’s 
works  the  chief  colour  notes,  however  effective,  appear  almost 
always  to  be  calculated  and  arbitrarily  introduced ;  with 
Tintoretto  they  are  inevitable  and  seem  to  be  there  of  their 
own  accord,  for  they  are  part  of  the  emotion  of  the  whole  picture. 
Tintoretto’s  procedure  .seems  to  have  been  something  like 
this  :  He  chose  to  begin  with,  if  ])ossible,  a  subject  charged 
with  emotion.  He  then  proceeded  to  treat  it  according  to  its 
nature,  that  is  to  say  he  toned  down  and  obscured  the 
outlines  of  form,  and  mapped  out  the  subject  instead  in  pale 
or  sombre  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Under  the  control  of 
this  powerful  scheme  of  chiaroscuro  the  colouring  of  the  com¬ 
position  was  placed,  but  its  own  character,  its  degree  of  richness 
or  sobriety,  was  determined  by  the  kind  of  emotion  belonging 
to  the  subject.  I’o  use  colour  in  this  way,  not  with  emotional 
force  only  but  with  emotional  truth,  is  to  use  it  to  perform 
one  of  the  greatest  functions  that  art  can  perform.  It  is  to 
use  it  to  open  up  the  very  heart  of  the  meaning  of  a  subject. 
We  would  instance  ‘  The  Crucifixion  ’  as  a  case  in  point. 
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In  the  several  groups  of  figures  and  faces  there  is  nothing 
significant  whatever.  The  picture  lends  itself  to  no  intellectual 
estimate  ;  all  that  may  be  dismissed.  But  yet  so  pow-erful 
and,  above  all,  so  terribly  significant  in  its  deep  mystery  and 
livid  terror  is  the  mighty  scheme  of  chiaroscuro  in  wdiich  the 
scene  is  muffled,  and  so  profoundly  true  to  the  emotions  of  the 
occasion  are  the  dim  and  solemn  hues  w'hich  pervade  the  gloom, 
that  all  other  renderings  of  this  event  seem,  compared  with  this, 
to  be  beside  the  mark. 

This  is  what  is  singular  in  the  Venetian  use  of  colour  ;  and 
this  system,  on  which  the  Venetian  colourists  worked,  of 
creating  an  emotional  atmosphere  by  the  use  of  chiaroscuro 
and  then  charging  it  with  colour,  was  precisely  the  system 
elaborated  on  a  still  grander  scale  by  Byzantine  architects. 
These  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Venetians.  Their  object  was  to  express  the  sensuous  Oriental 
temperament  in  terms  of  its  own  proper  medium,  colour ;  and 
forthwith  they  deliberately  and  systematically  set  to  work  to 
mitigate  and  tone  down  all  those  exactitudes  of  form  which 
convey  its  intellectual  appeal  and  stimulate  the  intellectual 
mood  in  the  observer,  and  then,  subduing  the  light  they  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  building  a  dark  and  pow'erful  chiaroscuro 
imder  the  supreme  control  and  handling  of  which  the  whole 
tremendous  colour-scheme  of  the  interior  was  placed.  The 
effects  attained  by  the  St.  Mark’s  mosaics  are  attained  by 
precisely  the  same  expedients  as  those  of  Venetian  colourists, 
only  the  architecture  attains  the  desired  end  more  surely  and 
completely,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  even  Tintoretto, 
in  the  application  of  the  msthetic  principles  common  to  both, 
can  vie  with  the  Greek  simplicity  and  singleness  of  aim. 

But  further,  this  mode  of  interpreting  emotion  is  not  solely 
a  matter  of  art  at  all.  We  have  already  seen  how  Nature  her¬ 
self,  w'hen  she  appeals  to  the  emotional  mood  in  us,  employs  a 
scheme  of  chiaroscuro,  derived  from  twilight,  or  mist,  or  the 
heavy  shade  of  foliage,  to  soften  down  and  dim  the  outlines  of 
forms  ;  and,  indeed,  the  interior  of  some  dense  autumnal  beech- 
grove,  w'hich  we  instanced  as  the  most  emotional  of  colour- 
effects  in  Englush  scenery,  exhibits  just  the  same  principles,  the 
same  melting  depths  of  shadow  and  suffusion  of  rich  colour,  as 
characterise  the  schools  of  Venetian  and  Byzantine  art.  This 
is  so  even  in  the  West,  but  the  same  causes  are  far  more  apparent 
in  the  East.  The  very  words  ‘  tropics  ’  and  ‘  tropical  ’  are,  as 
it  were,  heavy  and  loaded  wnth  sensuous  suggestion ;  and,  just 
as  was  the  case  with  VenetiaJi  painting,  many  people  are  no 
doubt  under  the  impression  that  this  sensuousness  of  tropical 
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scenery  is  the  result  of  an  unusual  display  of  vivid  and  brilliant 
colour.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  vividness  and  brilliance  of  tint  in  an  English  spring 
wood  paved  thick  with  bluebells,  or  in  great  golden  buttercup 
fields  framed  in  hedgerows  of  May,  or  in  English  shrubberies 
with  their  wealth  of  lilacs  and  labui’nums,  or  in  many  views 
along,  for  instance,  the  South  Devon  coast,  where  dark  red 
cliffs  meet  a  dark  blue  sea,  and  the  slopes  above  are  encrusted 
with  the  rich  yellow  of  gorse  in  full  bloom,  than  are  ever  to  be 
met  with  in  a  tropical  jungle.  To  what,  then,  is  the  superior 
sensuous  effect  of  the  latter  due  ?  It  is  due  to  the  usual  two 
causes,  to  the  obliteration  of  the  sense  of  form  and  the  presence 
of  an  extraordinarily  powerful  scheme  of  chiaroscuro.  The 
growth  of  Western  woods  is  always  distinct ;  the  trees  preserve 
their  individuality  and  shape  ;  an  ample  flood  of  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  between  them  ;  even  in  summer  time  there  are  sufficient 
indications  of  knotty,  angular  branches  to  preserve  the  sense  of 
structure.  But  the  flexible,  climbing  creepers  and  lianas  of  a 
tropical  forest  are  tangled  together  and  involved  in  a  dense 
canopy  in  which  all  sense  of  individual  form  is  swallowed  up 
and  lost.  There  recur  to  the  writer  memories  of  days  passed 
in  the  jungles  of  the  Ceylon  low-country ;  and  these  memories 
are  all  similar  :  memories  of  mysterious  twilit  spaces  full  of  dim 
and  sinuous  lines,  rising  slantingly  or  hanging  in  loops,  thicken¬ 
ing  the  matted  roof  among  the  tree-tops,  but  fulfilling  no  distinct 
structural  purpose.  Nourished  by  a  rank  soil  and  stimulated 
by  a  blazing  sun,  tropical  vegetation  shoots  up  with  a  rapidity, 
a  zest,  almost  a  fury,  of  which  in  colder  climates  it  exhibits  no 
trace.  From  the  moment  of  leaving  the  earth  the  struggle  is 
for  the  light,  and  plants  and  parasites  start  off  upon  an  upward 
race  of  which  the  goal  is  the  roof  overhead  and  the  light  which 
shines  upon  it.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  all  plants  are 
equipped  with  speed  to  aid  them  in  this  race.  Canes  and 
bamboos,  hollow-stalked  and  long-jointed,  of  which  the  growth 
is  almost  visible  to  the  eye,  abound  ;  but  still  more  common  are 
the  various  creepers  which  ascend  the  trunks  of  trees  with  snake¬ 
like  rapidity  until  they  feel  the  sunlight  above,  when  they 
spread  themselves  out  in  waves  of  foliage  or  blossom,  sometimes 
hanging  down  in  pendulous  wreaths  and  festoons,  at  others 
enveloping  and  blotting  out  the  tops  of  trees  in  their  close 
embrace ;  using  their  long  stems,  let  down  through  the  gloom, 
as  hoses  through  which  to  suck  moisture  from  the  soil  while 
their  real  life  is  lived  in  the  leafy  roof  far  overhead  under  the 
constant  hot  beams  of  the  sun.  Inevitably  the  result  of  such  a 
struggle  as  this  is  the  formation  of  a  dense  canopy  spread  over 
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the  jungle,  formed  of  myriads  of  twisting  and  twining  tendrils 
and  wrought  into  so  thick  a  covert  that  even  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  can  rarely  penetrate  it ;  so  that,  as  Humboldt  has 
pointed  out  of  the  Brazil  forests — and  the  same  holds  good  of  all 
tropical  forests — ‘  there  reigns  continually  a  kind  of  dim  day- 
‘  light,  a  peculiar  sort  of  obscurity,  of  wliich  our  forests  of  pines, 

‘  oaks,  and  beech  trees  convey  no  idea.’  This  pecuhar  obscurity 
is  the  chief  and  most  inalienable  characteristic  of  tropical  scenery, 
and  that  from  which  the  word  tropical  derives  the  main  part  of 
its  sensuous  significance.  Traversed  by  occasional  floods  of 
misty  light,  that  break  through  the  chinks  in  the  roof  or  the 
larger  gaps  left  by  fallen  trees,  and  die  out  by  degrees  in  the 
murky  depths  of  the  forest,  it  constitutes  a  scheme  of  chiaro¬ 
scuro  of  unrivalled  mellowness  and  richness  and  power,  em¬ 
bedded  in  which  some  few  occasional  gleams  of  purple  or  red 
from  high-hanging  bunches  of  orchids  or  drooping  tendrils  of 
creeper  stain  the  gloom,  almost  like  the  beams  of  coloured 
light  that  shine  through  the  dusky  windows  of  Chartres.  In 
their  own  line  of  the  purely  emotional  and  sensuous  these  effects 
are  the  most  potent  probably  that  exist  in  Nature ;  yet  the 
means  whereby  they  are  produced  are  identical  with  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Byzantine  architect  and  the  Venetian  painters, 
and  we  have  but  to  think  out  and  formulate  the  causes  of  the 
fascination  of  tropical  colouring  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
principles  of  Byzantine  and  Venetian  colouring. 

The  truth  is  that  these  principles  are  permanent  and  reliable 
because  they  are  reflected  processes  of  the  mind.  The  emotional 
mood,  the  mood  of  passive  receptivity  in  which  insight  is  an 
integral  part  of  feeling,  is  not  only  different  from  the  rational 
and  intellectual  mood,  but  is  itself  dispelled  by  rational  and 
intellectual  definitions  in  just  the  same  way  as  emotional  effects 
of  colour  are  dispelled  by  the  intrusion  of  rigidly  defined  forms. 

Insist  upon  form,  develope  form,  place  form  in  command  of 
the  composition,  and  instantly  the  depth,  richness,  power,  the 
emotional  value  of  colour  as  we  call  it,  dies  out  of  it.  But  this 
is  only  a  reflection,  or  image  rendered  to  the  eye,  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  \vithin  the  mind.  Insist  upon  intellectual 
culture,  develope  intellect,  place  intellect  in  absolute  command 
over  the  mind,  and  as  sure  as  fate  the  emotional  faculty  will 
dry  up  within  us,  the  capacity  for  feeling  will  diminish,  the  power 
of  insight,  of  an  intuitive  realisation  of  the  essential  nature 
of  things,  will  leave  us,  and  we  shall  be  left  at  last  in  presence 
of  a  collection  of  dry  definitions  from  which  all  meaning  of  any 
importance  has  departed. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  consideration  we  will  trouble 
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our  readers  with — namely,  the  consideration  of  what  there  may 
be  in  the  Venetian  estimate  of  life  and  art  which  has  a  bearing 
on  present  needs.  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  between  the  strongly  intellectual  art  of  Florence 
and  the  strongly  sensuous  art  of  Venice.  Europe,  taking  the  ply 
from  Florence,  has  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  developed 
its  life  and  thought  on  intellectual  lines,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  certain  atrophy  and  decay  of  its  sensuous  facidties.  In  that 
charming  book,  ‘  Hampshire  Days,’  Mr.  Hudson  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  cuckoo  which,  reared  in  a  nest  of  robins,  succeeded 
in  pitching  its  foster-brethren  one  by  one  out  of  the  nest  until 
it  remained  in  solitary  and  undisputed  possession.  It  has  been 
so  with  the  intellectual  faculty  in  the  European  mind.  This 
too,  pampered  and  stimulated,  has  grown  to  such  dimensions 
that  it  has  ousted  all  rivals  and  taken  over  sole  charge  of  the 
mind’s  enlightenment.  But  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  does 
not  make  for  true  happiness  or  true  understanding.  When 
Wordsworth  addressed  his  studious  friend  in  the  words, 

*  Close  up  those  barren  loaves  ; 

Come  forth  and  bring  with  yon  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives,’ 

he  was  thinking  of  the  illuminating  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
that  passive  intuition  which  is  born,  not  of  any  intellectual 
striving,  but  of  pure  feeling,  and  of  which,  indeed,  all  that  is 
best  in  his  own  poetry  is  the  direct  outcome.  The  enlightenment 
which  feeling,  which  a  sensuous  apprehension  of  things,  brings, 
though  not  so  exact  and  definite,  is  more  profound  than  that 
which  an  intellectual  apprehension  brings.  Moreover,  if  the 
mere  intellectual  analysis  be  pursued  indefinitely,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  mind  hardens,  a  time  when,  the  thing 
itself  ceasing  to  give  pleasure,  the  study  of  the  thing  ceases  to 
give  pleasure  also.  This  state  of  weariness  is  apt  to  overtake 
and  has  overtaken,  as  we  know  from  their  own  statements, 
many  scientific  thinkers — many  men,  that  is  to  say,  who,  culti¬ 
vating  their  intellectual  faculties  to  excess,  allow  their  sensuous 
faculties  to  atrophy  from  disuse.  But  it  attacks  not  only  indi¬ 
viduals,  it  attacks  epochs  as  well.  The  mind  of  society  as  a 
w'hole  is  subject  to  these  fits  of  onesided  developement,  and  after 
one  of  these  fits  it  feels  the  effects  of  the  reaction.  The  intensity 
with  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  the  mind  of  Europe  has  been 
set  on  intellectual  culture  is  to-day  working  out  its  inevitable 
effects.  Let  the  reader  look  around  in  any  direction  he  likes, 
and  he  will  see  those  effects  plainly  enough.  We  have  been 
talking  of  pictures.  ^Vhat  are  the  gifts  manifested  in  modern 
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painting  ?  Do  we  find  in  modern  exhibitions  pictures  painted 
out  of  an  unquestioning  emotion  of  joy  and  delight,  and  com¬ 
municating  that  emotion  to  others ;  or  do  we  find  works  in 
which  the  chief  merits  are  often  a  wonderfully  skilfiU  technique, 
keen  faculties  of  observation  atul  analysis,  an  interesting  or 
ingenious  interpretation  of  scenes  or  events,  and  feats  of  execu¬ 
tion  so  weirdly  clever  that  they  have  almost  the  air  of  conjuring 
tricks  ?  Are  not  both  the  merits  and  defects  of  such  works 
their  cleverness  and  coldness,  intellectual  merits  and  defects  ? 
Again,  take  art  criticism.  Is  the  general  tendency  and  effect 
of  it  to  make  us  feel  that  pictures  are  pre-eminently  a  source  of 
joy,  or  to  make  us  feel  that  pictures  are  things  to  be  understood, 
and  that  the  questions  of  most  interest  concerning  them  are 
who  painted  them,  what  mixture  of  ‘  influences  ’  is  apparent  in 
them,  and  whence  and  by  what  route  each  motive  found  its  way 
to  the  place  it  occupies  V  In  fine,  is  not  the  estimate  proposed 
by  modern  criticism  entirely  an  intellectual  one  ?  Or  let  us 
for  an  instant  turn  to  literature.  That  branch  of  literature 
which  is  most  dependent  on  the  gift  of  sensuous  apprehension 
is  fiction.  What  is  the  note  of  modern  fiction  ?  Do  we  find  in 
it  the  spontaneous  and  warm  vitality  which  arises  from  an  intui¬ 
tive  realisation  of  character,  or  do  we  find  characters  carefully 
analysed,  treated  not  as  personalities  but  as  assemblages  of 
qualities,  moving  through  the  preordained  ma^  of  a  plot 
evidently  carefully  thought  out  and  deliberately  constructed 
beforehand  ?  It  must,  we  think,  strike  anyone  who  attentively 
considers  the  plight  of  modern  art  and  modern  literature  that 
what  both  are  suffering  from  is  the  effect  of  the  decay  of  the 
emotional  faculties.  Moreover,  art  and  literature  being  expres¬ 
sions  of  life,  we  must  expect  to  find  evidence  of  the  same  decay 
in  the  life  around  us.  And  everywhere  such  evidence  is  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  to  be  met  with,  for  instance,  in  the  quality  of  the 
religious  thought  of  the  age  ;  for  certainly  what  most  strongly  cha¬ 
racterises  this  is  the  hankering  it  exhibits  to  deal  with  religion  in 
some  way  or  other  by  means  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  to  make 
religion  intelligible,  to  ‘  translate  it,’  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
into  ‘  terms  of  modern  thought.’  We  have  become  so  thoroughly 
intellectualised  that  the  idea  of  ha\’ing  something  among  us  not 
amenable  to  intellectual  standards  is  intolerable.  Is  it  not 
indeed  the  root  of  our  spiritual  malaise  that  we  can  only  bring 
ourselves  to  accept  a  religion  that  intellect  is  able  to  grasp, 
while  the  religion  intellect  is  able  to  grasp  always  turns  out 
not  to  be  a  religion  at  all  ?  But,  finally,  and  not  to  dwell  unduly 
on  these  hints,  let  us  ask  the  reader  to  consider  at  large  the 
aspect  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes.  Does  it 
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not  strike  him  that,  while  intellectual  activity  and  ingenuity 
have  on  all  sides  wonderfully  improved  the  conditions  of  hfe, 
yet  somehow  happiness  and  the  capacity  for  feehng  have  by 
no  means  kept  pace  \vith  that  improvement  ?  Consider  the 
labourers  whom  one  meets  in  the  country  trudging  from  their 
work,  or  the  artisans  that  crowd  the  third-class  compartments 
of  evening  suburban  trains.  Are  they  happier  than  formerly  ? 
They  have  better  wages  and  cleaner  cottages,  is  the  answer, 
and,  these  being  causes  of  happiness,  they  must  be  happier. 
But  these  are  not  the  causes  of  happiness  ;  or  they  can  only  act  as 
such,  at  least,  through  the  sensibility  of  our  powers  of  feeling. 
If  our  powers  of  feeling  be  decayed  and  atrophied,  wages  and 
cottages  may  be  as  high  and  as  clean  as  you  will,  but  we  shall 
get  no  real  happiness  out  of  them. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  classes  of  life.  The  intense  restlessness 
of  wealthy  people,  their  darting  and  rushing  about,  the  ‘  high 
‘  pressure,’  as  it  is  called,  at  which  life  nowadays  is  lived — what 
is  it  but  a  hunting  and  seeking  after  a  happiness  which  some¬ 
how  is  not  attained  ?  We  shall  be  happy  to-morrow,  or  a  mile 
further  on ;  but  we  are  not  happy  now  and  here.  We  live  in 
constant  expectation  of  happiness,  we  adopt  every  kind  of  ex¬ 
pedient  for  achieving  it,  but  of  how  many  people  could  we  say 
that  they  live  in  the  assured  and  tranquil  possession  of  it? 
Happiness  is  an  emotion,  and  if  the  emotional  faculties,  if  the 
capacity  for  feeling,  be  dried  up  within  ourselves,  reasons  for 
being  happy  may  be  proposed  without  end  and  yet  bring  us  no 
nearer  the  desired  result. 

In  art  and  literature,  then,  in  criticism,  in  religion,  in  all 
the  ordinary  aspects  of  life,  both  of  poor  and  rich,  there  may 
easily  be  traced  signs  of  the  one-sided  developement  we  spoke 
of.  Everywhere  we  see  traces  of  intellectual  activity,  ingenuity, 
and  vitality,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  any  corresponding  traces  of 
emotional  developement ;  on  the  contrary^  w'e  detect  on  every  side 
evidences  of  emotional  decadence.  Modern  life  thinks,  reasons, 
analyses  with  great  assiduity  and  wonderful  results,  but  it 
does  not  feel  deeply,  and  consequently  it  is  unable  to  distil  from 
its  intellectual  achievements  and  improved  circumstances  the 
stores  of  happiness  with  which  they  seem  to  be  laden.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  these  lopsided  developements  sooner  or  later 
right  themselves.  Mankind  finds  out  its  mistake  and  casts  back 
instinctively  for  the  fine  it  has  overrun.  We  are  in  such  a  crisis  at 
the  present  moment.  We  still  have  our  hard-and-fast  intellectual- 
ists,  but  they  have  a  much  smaller  body  of  conviction  behind  them 
than,  till  recently,  was  the  case,  and  the  breed  consequently 
has  very  much  fallen  off  and  diminished  sadly  in  growth  and 
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stature.  On  the  other  hand,  mysticism,  spiritual  consciousness, 
the  philosophy  of  feeling  are  subjects  that  draw  to  themselves 
day  by  day  an  increasing  share  of  attention.  The  aged  East, 
the  home  of  all  such  secrets,  once  more  begins  to  attract  our 
regard,  and  all  voices  that  can  in  any  way  interpret  her  point 
of  view  to  us  are  sure  to  be  listened  to.  In  this  way  it  is  that 
the  times  we  live  in  are  favouring  the  art  of  Venice.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  neither  Venetian  art  nor  Venetian  life  is  a  very 
adequate  witness  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  Oriental  thought. 
Still,  it  is  also  true  that  Venetian  art  and  Venetian  life  are 
essentially  an  art  and  a  life  of  feeling.  In  this  they  are  genuinely 
Oriental  and  pass  on  in  an  intelligible  medium  the  message  of 
the  East  to  the  West.  In  Venetian  painting  we  have  a  testimony 
to  the  supreme  value  of  a  sensuous  apprehension  of  things. 
It  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  sensuous  faculties,  that  painting 
seems  to  assure  us,  that  happiness  and  joy  are  realised.  But,  more 
than  that,  it  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  sensuous  faculties,  so 
Venetian  art  at  its  greatest  whispers  to  us,  that  true  knowledge 
and  insight  are  to  be  attained.  The  philosophy  of  feeling  receives 
at  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  colourists  an  interpretation  always 
attractive  and  sometimes  profound ;  and  if  in  the  Renaissance 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  Florence  took  the  lead,  perhaps  in  the 
Renaissance  of  the  sensuous  faculties,  of  which  we  would  seem 
to  be  on  the  eve,  Venice  will  take  the  lead.  To  Florence — Florence 
the  intellectual,  Florence  of  the  clean-cut  definitions  and  exact 
forms — we  turned  that  we  might  learn  to  think.  To  Venice — 
Venice  the  sensuous,  Venice  of  the  heavy  shadows  and  rich 
colours  and  profound  emotions — we  must  turn  now  that  we 
may  learn  to  feel.  Or,  if  this  be  an  overestimate  of  the  r-'/e  she 
is  destined  to  play,  if  it  is  rather  from  the  East  herself  that,  in 
exchange  for  our  own  practical  and  intellectual  suggestions 
which  to-day  she  is  so  eagerly  imbibing,  we  may  hope  to  receive 
the  emotional  refreshment  it  has  ever  been  her  wont  to  bestow, 
at  least  we  may  surmise  that,  in  such  interchange,  Venice  will 
be  an  active  agent  and,  in  the  new’  traffic  of  ideas  as  in  the  old 
traffic  of  merchandise,  wdU,  to  the  measure  of  her  capacity,  act 
as  intermediary  between  East  and  West. 
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Art.  VII.— ‘  NIMROD.’ 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  John  Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Ralston, 

Shropshire.  By  Nimrod.  With  a  Memoir  of  Nimrod  by 

R.  S.  Surtees.  London :  Denny  and  C’o.,  Ltd.  1899. 

2.  Nimrod's  Hunting  Tours.  London:  M.  A.  Pittman.  1835. 

3.  The  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road.  By  Nimrod.  Edited  by 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  London :  Edward  Arnold. 

1898. 

4.  The  Condition  of  Hunters  :  their  Choice  and  Managemetd.  By 

Nimrod.  Edited  by  Frank  Townend  Barton,  Esq.,  V.S. 

London  :  John  Lane.  1908. 

Ay/'  E  are  told  in  the  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
’  '  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  or  twice  tried  hunting  on  an  old 
horse  of  Mr.  Thrale’s,  and  that  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  one 
day  that  a  prominent  member  of  the  hunt  shouted  out  ‘  Why, 
‘  Johnson  rides  as  well,  lor  aught  I  see,  as  the  most  illiterate 
‘  fellow  in  England  !  ’ 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  flattered,  and  we  have  it  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  both  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Murphy  that  he  often  reverted  to 
the  incident  with  pride  and  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  moralist  would  have  thought  of  Nimrod  ;  but  so  many  people 
hunt  now,  or  have  relations  who  hunt — hunting,  like  golf,  or 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  so  manifestly  one  of  our  institutions— 
that  no  apology  appears  necessary  for  an  article  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  ‘  the  gibberish  of  hunting  studs  ’ — we  quote  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewer  of  the  period. 

Let  us  begin  by  reminding  ourselves  and  our  readers  of 
who  and  what  Nimrod  was — a  course  which  he  would  most 
certainly  have  himself  approved.  Charles  James  Apperley  was 
born  at  Plas-Gronow,  near  Wrexham,  in  1778,  the  second 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  rather  encumbered  property,  but  of 
such  literary  attainments  as  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Johnson 
and  to  read  Greek  before  breakfast.  ‘  My  father,’  he  tells  us 
himself,  ‘  was  a  better  judge  of  books  than  of  horses,  and 
‘  condition  was  a  stranger  to  his  stables.’  Mr.  Apperley  was 
educated  at  Rugby,  and  on  leaving  school  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  his  relations  to  push  him  into  business  as  a  wholesale 
clothier,  but  to  no  purpose.  Speaking  in  one  of  his  books  of  the 
elevating  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  says  ‘  I  have  no  hesitation 
‘  in  adding  that  the  best  introduction  for  a  young  man  of  fortune 
‘  and  fashion  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  at  Billesdon 
‘  Coplow  or  Oadby  Toll-bar.’  With  these  views,  after  holding 
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a  commission  in  Sir  Wat  kin  Wynn’s  Ancient  British  Fencibles, 
he  mamed  and  settled  down  to  hunt  and  deal  at  Bilton,  near 
Rugby.  He  lived  at  Bilton  for  about  twenty  years,  and  then 
moved  to  Beaurepaire,  near  Basingstoke.  Here  he  took  to 
farming,  rented  a  couple  of  farms  on  the  Beaurepaire  estate, 
commenced  author  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty-four,  and  entered 
into  a  literary  engagement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  ‘  Sporting 
‘  Magazine.’  His  writings  under  the  name  of  Nimrod  soon 
became  famous  in  the  sporting  world,  and  his  ‘  Tours  ’  of  most 
of  the  principal  hunting  counties  of  England  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  thorouglUy  agreeable  way ;  servants  and 
all  incidental  expenses  being  found  by  the  magazine  at  an 
average  cost,  for  the  six  .seasons  during  which  this  arrangement 
held  good,  of  l.“)00/.  a  year.  But  Mr.  Apperley  then  fell  out 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  magazine  and  found  himself  in 
straitened  circumstances,  which  led  to  his  leaving  Beaurepaire 
and  settling  at  Calais,  a  resort  much  frequented  by  gentlemen 
who  had  outrun  the  constable.  Here  he  was  shortly  joined  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Mytton,  of  Halston,  who  had  also  found  it 
convenient  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  the  pair  found  other  old 
friends  both  at  C'alais  and  in  the  neighbouring  Boulogne  driven 
to  this  sea-board  by  the  same  stress.  While  in  France  Apperley, 
at  the  instance  of  Lockhart,  wrote  the  anonymous  articles  in 
the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  in  which  he  is  held  to  have  reached 
his  high-water  mark  as  a  writer.  These  were  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume  as  ‘  The  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road,’ 
and  ‘  ITie  Chase  ’  certainly  deserves  the  commendation  passed 
upon  the  witer’s  ability  by  the  gifted  author  of  ‘  Mr.  Sponge’s 
‘Sporting  Tour.’  He  contributed  during  this  period  to 
numberless  periodicals,  and  inevitably  repeated  himself  and 
his  stories  of  others  a  good  deal  in  this  operation.  But  his 
writings  are  always  in  their  way  entertaining  not  so  much  for 
the  matter  as  for  the  manner  and  for  a  personal  colour  and 
flavour  which  give  them  distinction.  Thus  it  is  him  we  get  to 
know  and  to  see,  not  the  dim  but  unusually  magnificent  people 
he  tells  us  about. 

His  exile  at  Calais  was  mitigated  by  a  hunting  expedition  to 
Scotland,  the  Lord  Kintore  of  the  day  being  so  pleased  to  find 
himself  included  in  an  alphabetical  fist  of  ‘  Crack  Riders  ’  that 
he  invited  the  scribe  to  visit  him,  undertook  to  pass  him  on 
from  notable  to  notable  in  Scotland,  and  so  became  responsible 
for  the  record  of  a  great  deal  of  hospitality  from  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  that  part  of  Britain,  and  of  a  little  indifferent 
foxhunting.  All  this  has  passed  into  our  sporting  literature  as 
the  ‘  Northern  Tour.’  Subsequent  to  his  return  from  Scotland 
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Mr.  Apperley’s  engagements  were  various  and  unsettled.  He 
quarrelled  first  with  one  and  then  with  another  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  he  wrote  in,  and  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
‘  New  Sporting  Magazine  ’  when  he  died  suddenly  on  May  19, 
1834,  at  the  house  of  his  son  in  Pimlico. 

As  Mr.  Suitees  tells  us  in  the  memoir  he  contributed  to  the 
liife  of  John  Mytton,  Nimrod’s  ‘  English  Hunting  Tours  and 
‘  Reminiscences,’  written  in  the  fullness  of  his  vigour,  did  most 
to  establish  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  but  to  our  mind  ‘  The  Con- 
‘  dition  of  Hunter’s’  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  his  writings  as 
a  work  of  equal  authority  and  instruction,  resting  upon  enter¬ 
taining  and  practical  experiences  and  refreshed  by  all  kinds  of 
suggestions  and  anecdotes. 

Sir  A.  Lyall  once  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
a  really  good  book  never  dies ;  years  pass,  its  disappearance 
seems  to  be  complete,  its  seclusion  to  be  inviolable,  but  the  day 
comes  when  its  merits  or  opportuneness  are  remembered.  It 
comes  to  life  again  only  too  often  caparisoned  with  a  foreword 
and  overcrowded  with  footnotes.  Many  persons  on  reading  the 
serio-comic,  serio-romantic  account  of  Mr.  Mytton’s  follies  will 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  converse  may  be  equally  true, 
and  that  some  shiftless  books  are  recalled  to  an  unprofitable 
existence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  can  never  be  said  or  thought 
of  ‘  The  Condition  of  Hunters.’  No  doubt,  as  chapter  after 
chapter  proceeds  on  its  lucid  and  accurate  course,  we  may  ex¬ 
perience  a  slight  sense  of  fatigue  and  satiety^  yet,  edit^  as 
it  is  by  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  present  day,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  little  he  has  to  say  by  way  of 
revision  or  correction.  The  book  mercifully  needs,  as  it  were,  no 
bringing  up  to  date.  Mr.  Barton’s  comments  are  uniformly  of  a 
‘  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  ’  character.  Thus  anybody  who  knows 
or  cares  about  horses  and  stables  will  agree,  in  1908,  with  Mr. 
Surtees,  writing  in  1851,  that  Nimrod’s  counsels  contribute  as 
much  now  as  then  ‘  to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  that  noble 
‘  animal  the  horse.’ 

Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
recent  republicatiou  of  the  Life  of  John  Mytton. 

In  spite  of  Ackermann,  Aiken,  the  Classics,  and  the  fluent 
memoir  by  Mr.  Surtees,  the  Life  of  John  Mytton  is  heavyish 
reading.  It  may,  by  force  of  example,  tend  to  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  foolish  young  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Mytton’s  ‘  animal 
‘  faculties  ’ — to  quote  its  author — if  any  such  there  be  in  these 
tamer  days ;  but  upon  the  whole  this  kind  of  thing  should 
not  be  republished.  And  yet,  perhaps,  we  are  a  little  hard 
upon  it.  The  book  was  written  when  Nimrod  himself  was  in 
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very  straitened  circumstances.  His  desire  to  write  something 
of  his  friend  which  might  prove  an  invitation  for  pardon  and 
peace — his  wish  ‘  to  do  the  living  a  service  and  rescue  the 
‘  character  of  the  dead  ’ — was  at  once  natural  and  sincere,  and 
thanks  to  a  certain  candour  which  often  emerges  unexpectedly 
throughout  all  his  writings,  the  Life  of  John  M5rtton  is  a  credit¬ 
able  book  enough.  Upon  the  whole  Mytton’s  biographer  writes 
with  some  sense  of  proportion,  and  he  comes  pretty  handsomely 
out  of  a  difficult  task,  or,  as  he  would  himself  have  said,  gets 
over  a  difficult  country  very  fairly  well. 

The  friendship  which  existed  between  these  two  very  opposite 
characters  must  have  been  sincere.  Evidently  in  his  friend’s 
company,  during  the  palmy  days  of  their  intercourse,  Nimrod 
—a  rather  precise  and  particular  man — went  in  fear  of  his  life 
of  the  practical  jokes — or,  as  a  local  journal  happily  put  it,  the 
‘  eccentric  gaieties  ’ — ^which  made  Mr.  M)d.ton  a  most  formidable 
host  and  a  questionable  guest ;  and — in  print  at  all  events — he 
manfully  disapproves  of  Mytton’s  extravagance,  of  many  of  the 
barbarous  exploits  of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  and  of  the  way 
he  over-faced  his  horses  and  over-taxed  his  constitution.  But 
the  closing  chapters,  if  a  trifle  stilted  and  trite,  are  not  devoid 
of  simplicity  and  eloquence,  and,  having  regard  to  the  subject, 
seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Apperley  appears  to 
have  acted  with  true  and  constant  kindness  towards  his  old 
friend  under  exceedingly  irncomfortable  circumstances  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  time  Mr.  Mytton  turns  up  unexpectedly  at  Calais  in 
1831,  and  to  have  nursed  him  back  to  reason  and  a  measure 
of  health  with  devotion  and  resource.  This  is  what  happened  : 

‘  On  the  5th  of  November  1831,  during  my  residence  in  the  town  of 
Calais,  I  was  surprised  by  a  violent  knocking  at  my  door,  and  so 
unlike  what  I  had  ever  heard  before  in  that  quiet  town,  that  being 
at  hand  I  was  induced  to  open  the  door  myself,  when,  to  my  no 
little  astonishment,  there  stood  John  Mytton.  “  In  God’s  name,” 
said  I,  “  what  has  brought  you  to  France  ?  ”  “  Why,”  he  replied, 
“  just  what  brought  yourself  to  France  ” — parodying  the  old  song — 
’*  three  couple  of  bailiffs  w’ere  close  at  my  brush.”  But  what  did 
T  see  before  me — the  active,  vngorous,  wcll-shapen  John  Mytton 
whom  I  had  left  some  years  back  in  Shropshire  ?  Oh,  no  !  Com¬ 
pared  with  him  ’twas  a  reed  broken  by  the  wind.  There  stood  before 
me  a  round-shouldered,  decrepit,  tottering,  old-young  man — if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  a  term — and  so  bloated  by  drink  that  I  might 
have  exclaimed  with  Ovid,  “  Accedant  capiti  cornua  Bacchus  eris,”  ’ 

and  he  goes  on  to  say — 

‘  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  arrival  of  my  old  friend  at 
Calais  in  the  state  in  which  he  then  appeared  was  anything  but  what 
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I  could  have  desired.  My  pen  was  at  that  time  employed  on  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  I  knew  from  past  experience  how  many 
times  in  the  day  I  should  be  interrupted  by  him.  But  I  had  shared 
his  prosperity,  and  I  was  not  going  to  desert  him  in  his  adversity. 
He  did  not,  however,  want  for  society  at  Calais.  He  gave  dinners  at  his 
hotel,  and,  as  Epicurus’  wise  men  would  cultivate  friendship  for  what 
it  produces,  there  were  plenty  such  wise  men  to  be  found  in  Calais.’ 

However,  we  are  glad  to  find  from  a  footnote  that  the 
toadies  aroused  something  in  the  virility  of  the  Mr.  Mj^ton  of 
happier  days.  ‘  Here,’  his  friend  tells  us,  ‘  the  character  of  the 
‘  man  appears  in  his  true  colour.  One  gentleman,  previously 
‘  unknown  to  him.  borrowed  his  coat  with  the  Anson  Hunt 
‘  button  on  it — rather  unceremoniously,  as  he  said — ^to  go  to  a 
‘  ball.  He  ordered  his  valet  to  line  the  gentleman’s  own  coat- 
‘  sleeves  with  fish-hooks  against  he  called  for  it  the  next  day.’ 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Calais  Mr.  Mytton  set  fire  to  himself 
to  frighten  away  the  hiccoughs  which  had  beset  him  as  he  was 
going  to  bed,  rather  the  worse  for  liquor.  This,  though  very 
severely  burned,  he  declared  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  to  the 
two  friends — Bow  Street  runners,  as  it  happened — who  helped 
to  put  him  out  and  to  get  him  to  bed.  But  he  was  in  a  very 
critical  state  the  next  morning,  and  his  valet  came  to  inform 
Nimrod  of  what  had  occurred,  suggesting  that  he  should  go 
round  and  see  the  sufferer  at  once. 

‘  “  Mliat  doctor  have  you  got  ?  ”  said  I.  “  None,"  replied  the 
man.  “  Send  for  Dr.  Souvillc  immediately,”  added  I,  “  and  I  will 
come  and  see  your  master  as  .soon  as  I  am  dressed.” 

‘  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  scene  this  morning  presented  ?  There 
lay  Mr.  Mytton,  not  only  shirtless,  but  sheetle.ss,  with  the  skin  of 
his  breast,  shoulders,  and  knees  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  a  new 
singed  bacon  hog.  He  saluted  me,  as  usual,  with  a  “  vdew-halloa,” 
but  I  told  him  that  was  no  time  for  joldng,  and  asked  him  why  he 
committed  so  silly  an  act,  and  one  that  might  very  probably  be  the 
cause  of  his  death,  fie  answer  was  the  answer  of  a  madman — that 
he  wished  to  show  me  how  he  could  bear  pain.’ 

After  the  burning  Mr.  Mytton’s  mind  became  deranged, 
but  Nimrod  sticks  to  his  friend,  and  Mr.  Mytton  gradually 
got  better  both  in  mind  and  body.  After  courteously  declining 
a  suggestion  that  he  should  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liptrott,  he  one 
day  asked  Nimrod  to  w'rite  something  at  his  dictation.  ‘  I  did 
‘  so,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  and  it  consisted  of  the  following  lines  : 

‘  Condemned  in  youth  to  meet  the  grave, 

I  hope  to  be  received  above. 

Render  my  soul  to  Him  w’ho  gave. 

My  latest  breath  to  you,  my  love.’ 
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‘He  then  requested  that  these  lines  might  be  placed  in  his 
‘  view  on  the  door  of  his  chamber,  where  they  remained  for  a 
‘  considerable  time,  and  he  said,  “  When  I  die  I  trust  to  your 
‘sending  them  to  my  wife.”’  ‘I  told  him,’  says  Nimrod,  ‘I 
‘  would  do  so,  and  had  he  died  at  that  time  I  should  certainly 
‘  have  complied  with  his  request.’ 

Certainly  Mr.  Mytton  in  many  ways  was  no  ordinary  man, 
as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the  following  passage : 

‘  The  effects  of  education  on  first-rate  talent  shine  forth 
when  little  expected,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Mytton,  even 
when  his  mental  aberrations  were  nearly  at  their  height.  In  one 
of  his  paroxysms  he  talked  for  eight  and  forty  hours  without 
ceasing  ;  and,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  under  such  violent  excitement 
a  recollection  of  last  year’s  clouds  would  not  be  more  difficult  than 
a  record  of  the  unconnected  jargon  which  he  had  at  that  time 
uttered.  But,  in  bis  calmer  moments,  when  he  saw  me  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  he  would  quote  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  surprising 
readiness,  and  when  he  found  he  was  incorrect  he  would  pause 
until  he  recovered  the  text.  In  several  of  those  quotations  it  was 
beyond  doubt  apparent  that  the  bereavement  of  his  family  and  the 
desolation  at  Halston  were  present  to  his  mind,  for  in  some  particular 
instances  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  In  gi^dng  that  beautiful  passage 
from  Sophocles,  wherein  Edipus  recommends  his  children  to  the 
care  of  Creon,  I  am  quite  certain  he  was  applying  it  in  his  mind 
to  the  first-named  calamity ;  and  the  epigram  from  the  Greek 
Anthologia  on  the  Fall  of  Troy  and  the  Death  of  Hector,  which  he 
would  very  often  repeat,  had  a  sympathetic  allusion  to  the  ruin  at 
Ralston  and  liis  own  fall.’ 

The  last  tribute  to  his  friend  may  be  quoted  in  evidence  of 
the  simplicity  and  eloquence  we  have  just  alluded  to.  It  is 
conceived  and  written  in  the  taste  of  the  preceding  century, 
but  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  Mr.  ^Mytton  died  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison,  trusting,  as  his  biographer  thinks  it  may  be  said, 
‘  too  much  to  the  delusive  support  of  a  deathbed  repentance  ’ ; 
but,  faithful  to  his  task,  he  goes  on  to  say  of  his  friend — 

‘  Let  no  man  venture  to  pronounce  sentence  here,  but  leave  it 
to  that  bar  at  which  justice  will  be  tempered  with  mercy ;  where, 
unless  I  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Mytton — 
and  who  had  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  him  than  myself  ? 
—and  a  still  more  mistaken  one  of  the  attributes  of  Him  by  whom 
he  will  be  judged,  he  will  find  acceptance  before  many  who  have 
carried  a  much  fairer  face  to  the  world.  Few  receive  the  white 
garment  and  carry  it  without  a  stain  before  the  Judgement  Seat. 
John  Mytton  certainly  did  not ;  it  was  soiled  and  stained  with  the 
impurities  of  our  nature,  with  even  more  than  can  be  placed  to  that 
account ;  the  world  has  no  proof  that  they  were  attempted  to  be 
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washed  out  by  his  tears  ;  but  I  appeal  to  my  own  experience  of  him, 
to  that  of  his  brother  prisoner  and  friend  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  days — in  the  hour,  indeed,  when  a  heart  knows  no  guile,  and  in 
which  the  tongue  seldom  hazards  an  untruth — whether  he  did  not 
then  own  to  man  what  he  had  previously  only  owned  to  his  God.’ 

These  examples  of  Mr.  John  Mytton’s  ingenium,  unconnected 
with  his  Euthanasia  or  with  any  of  his  more  violent  escapades, 
may  be  taken  from  the  text. 

Mytton  liked  to  do  his  thinking  for  himself.  Nimrod  was  once 
asked  to  urge  him  to  be  content  to  live  on  GOGOL  a  year  for  the 
next  six  years  in  order  to  save  the  fine  estates  which  had  been 
for  many  years  in  his  family.  But  this  flattering  proposition 
was  not  well  received.  Mr.  Mytton,  who  was  lolling  back  in  his 
carriage,  which  was  going  at  its  usual  pace,  uttered  not  a  syllable 
for  the  space  of  some  minutes.  Then,  as  if  roused  from  a  deep 
reverie,  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  ‘  You  may  tell  Longue- 
‘  ville  ’  (his  agent  and  solicitor)  ‘  to  keep  his  advice  to  himself, 
‘  for  I  would  not  give  a  damn  to  live  on  6000/.  a  year.’  Nimrod 
adds,  ‘  Knowing  his  regard  and  esteem  for  that  worthy  gentleman 
‘  I  failed  to  enter  into  the  subject  further.’ 

Here  is  another  and  rather  a  good  trait  of  the  same  kind. 
A  near  relation  was  trying  to  dissuade  Mr.  Mytton  from  parting 
with  a  small  estate  of  his  on  the  score  of  it  having  been  so  long  in 
the  family.  ‘  How  long  ?  ’  inquired  Mr.  Mytton.  ‘  About  500 
‘  years,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  The  devil  it  has !  ’  he  returned.  ‘  Then 
‘  it  is  high  time  it  should  go  out  of  it.’ 

And  here  is  a  little  resumd  of  his  housekeeping,  which  was 
conducted,  as  we  are  told,  ‘  with  a  perfect  contempt  for  the 
‘  splendour  of  cold-hearted  opulence.  Mr.  Mytton  lived  very  much 
‘  like  a  gentleman  at  Halston,  where  everything  was  in  keeping 
‘  with  his  fortune  and  station  in  life.  There  was  no  unnecessary 
‘  display,  two  men-servants  out  of  livery  and  two  in  livery  being 
‘  the  full  complement  at  the  dinner-table.  Nor  did  he  indulge 
‘  in  the  luxury  of  a  man  cook.’  What  Nimrod  thinks  ruined  him 
was  not  his  establishment,  but  a  ‘  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
‘  sand  that  is  on  the  seashore,  that  Solomon  possessed,  but 
‘  unaccompanied  by  his  means  as  well  as  by  his  wisdom.’  Of 
course  this  combination  is  often  unfortunate. 

But  now  to  return  to  Nimrod  himself.  The  many  readers  of 
‘  Handley  Cross  ’  will  recall  the  ‘  Pomponious  Ego  ’  day  and  the 
description  of  that  gentleman’s  moral  and  intellectual  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Whether  or  not  the  likeness  is  overdrawn  by  Surtees 
is  no  present  concern  of  ours.  It  would,  indeed,  be  almost 
impossible  now  to  ascertain.  However,  on;  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  that  insistence  upon  characteristics  which  results  in 
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parody  and  caricature,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
Mr.  Ego,  who  visits  Handley  Cross,  and  the  Nimrod  of  the 
Hunting  Tours,  resemble  each  other  pretty  closely.  We  have 
already  noticed  Nimrod’s  partiality  for  the  classics  ;  they  are  at 
his  constant  beck  and  call,  and  are  certainly  not  more  elderly 
or  conventional  than  other  people’s.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Ego  accepts 
Mr.  Jorrocks’  invitation  to  visit  his  territories  and  immortalise 
his  hounds,  he  begins  by  telling  Mr.  Jorrocks  that  he  reminds 
him  of  Catullus,  and  goes  on  to  bespeak  ‘  a  bedroom  with  a 
‘  southern  aspect — feathers  above  the  mattress — wax  candles  and 
Eau  de  Cologne.’  To  point  things  even  still  more  sharply,  in  a 
P.S.  he  asks  what  Mr.  Jorrocks  would  like  to  appear  in — the 
‘  Q.R.’  (‘  Quarterly  Review  ’),  ‘  Fraser,’  ‘  Blackwood,’  ‘  The 
‘  New  Monthly  Encyclopaedia,’  ‘  Life,’  ‘  The  Field,’  ‘  The 
‘  Era,’  or  what.  All  this  is  quite  ‘  dans  la  note  ’  of  Nimrod’s 
habits  and  ideas. 

It  is  this  partiality  for  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  life  which 
leads  to  Nimrod  writing  with  such  unflinching  approval  of 
despotic  nobles,  pervading  squires,  and  absentee  rectors,  and 
with  such  bare  condescension  of  a  middle  and  lower  class  which 
existed  indeed,  but  did  not  count  in  his  philosophy.  It  has  to 
be  done  sometimes,  but,  like  Montauban  dancing  with  Roubigne’s 
tenants,  ‘much  of  his  native  loftiness  remained  in  the  execution.’ 

His  hunting  operations  took  place  and  his  experience  was 
formed  under  many  social  and  material  conditions  which  differ 
widely  from  our  own.  Yet  disgusted  as  Nimrod  would  be 
were  you  to  show  him  a  board  school  or  a  suffragette  or 
plunge  him  into  a  party  election,  or  take  him  to  a  golf-links  or  a 
grouse-drive,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice  he  would  find 
things  going  on  very  much  in  the  same  way  in  all  essentials  with 
the  Quorn  or  the  Garth  Hounds  as  when  he  first  visited  Melton 
and  tasted  the  ‘  Cimmerian  darkness  ’  and  other  inconveniences 
of  November  hunting  with  Sir  John  Cope. 

A  writer,  presumably  of  some  experience,  lays  it  down  that 
in  this  country  less  than  one  hundred  years  have  ‘  revolutionised 
‘—speaking  broadly — our  horses,  our  hounds,  our  methods,  and 
‘  our  hunting  fashions — least  of  all,  perhaps,  our  hunting  dress.’  * 
The  author  is  mindful  perhaps  of  the  advertisement  of  an 
eminent  firm  near  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  effect  that  the  boot 
which  has  survived  aU  changes  of  fashion  is  the  top-boot.  But, 
except  about  dress,  this  is  surely  all  wrong.  No  doubt  a  Nimrod 
Redivivus  would  observe  many  changes  in  local  conditions  and 
in  the  material  framework  of  hunting — better  drained  land. 
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more  stock,  more  grass  in  the  provinces,  more  game,  larger 
crowds  everywhere,  and  a  general  prevalence  of  barbed  wire. 
AVe  can  imagine  the  sort  of  things  he  would  have  to  say  about 
wire,  probably  ushered  in  by  a  ‘  Scandit  fatalis  machina  niuros.’ 
He  would  indeed  consort  with  fewer  of  the  Alcibiades  breed, 
and  have  to  put  up  with  more  of  the  humbler  sort ;  he  would 
encounter  innumerable  huntresses  both  chaste  and  fair,  and  find 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  manufacturers  represented  on  long¬ 
tailed  horses  in  the  best  grass  countries  to  an  extent  which  he 
would  have  held  highly  objectionable ;  in  short,  birth,  race, 
creed,  wealth,  and  sex  promiscuously  mixed  in  a  way  which 
would  have  made  him  feel  grave.  But  in  England — even  with 
the  hundred-odd  years  we  can  place  to  its  credit — hunting 
is  a  comparatively  modern  affair.  It  cannot  compare  in  anti¬ 
quity,  for  instance,  with  hunting  in  France  when  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century  formed  the  grand  style  of  Vmerie,  and  where  a 
Bourbon  prince  and  over  400  packs  of  hounds  still  hunt  stag, 
hare,  boar,  and  roe-deer  according  to  the  ideas  laid  down  by 
Gaston  Phebus  in  1390,  and  systematised  by  Du  Fouilloux  in  1560. 

Up  till  well  into  the  mneteenth  century  hunting  in  England 
was  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Squire  Westerns  and  Tony  Lumpkins. 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  hounds  were  kept 
at  Badminton  and  Brocklesby  and  Goodwood  and  Belvoir,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  sort  of  people  hunted  then 
and  devoted  their  leisure  and,  indeed,  their  whole  time  to  hunting 
as  in  the  days  when  Nimrod  began  to  write.  Earlier  in  the 
century  they  certainly  did  not.  Pope,  writing  from  Bracknell 
about  the  hunting  men  of  that  district,  describes  them  as  ‘  a  sort 
‘  of  modest,  inoffensive  people,  who  neither  have  any  sense  nor 
‘  pretend  to  any,  but  enjoy  a  jovial  sort  of  dulness.’  That  is  not 
the  sort  of  tiling  which  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  would  write  in  these 
days  of  Lord  Spencer  or  of  the  late  Lord  Leconfield.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  fox-hunters,  warns  his 
son  against  getting  into  their  ways  :  a  fox-hunter,  he  says,  may 
be  ‘  intentionally  civil,’  but  at  the  best  he  can  only  mean  well ; 
whilst  Dr.  Warner — George  Selwyn’s  chaplain — is  quite  disgusted 
at  their  ‘  no-brain  ’  appearance  and  habits,  and  especially  when 
he  hears  ‘  a  well-fancied  oath  from  the  mint  of  the  metropolis  ’ 
robbed  of  all  its  grace  by  their  provincial  pronunciation. 

But  from  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  onwards 
fox-hunting  settled  down  into  its  present  routine  and  conventional 
conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  habits  and  methods,  even 
our  dress  and  our  prejudices  about  dress,  have  changed  less  in  the 
hunting-field  and  in  the  stable  than  anywhere  else,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  Nimrod’s  writings  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
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are  no  such  differences  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  hunting 
England  of  William  IV.  and  the  hunting  England  of  Edward  VII. ; 
between  the  sort  of  things  Lord  Darlington  and  Sir  Bellingham 
Graham  said  about  their  horses  and  hounds  then,  and  the  sort 
of  things  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  Lord  Lonsdale  say  now. 
It  is  o^y  when  we  come  to  consider  what  their  respective  stud- 
grooms  would  do  and  not  do  to  keep  their  hacks  and  hunters 
up  to  the  mark  that  we  find  Nimrod,  writing  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  urging  views  and  changes  of 
management  and  conditions  which  were  quite  novel  in  those 
days,  and  at  that  time  were  considered  by  many  persons  mis¬ 
chievous  and  outlandish. 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  individuality  of  Nimrod’s 
style,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  style,  the  manner 
in  which  he  pushes  his  point,  the  way  he  recounts  his  anecdotes, 
the  classical  burnish  by  which  he  seeks  to  adorn  his  meditations, 
are  all  quite  his  own.  This  is  largely  due,  as  has  been  said, 
to  the  staunchness  with  which  he  insists  upon  himself.  At  the 
same  time,  the  unflagging  regard  which  he  pays  to  this  obser¬ 
vance  has  the  tendency  of  making  his  works,  taken  as  a  whole, 
a  trifle  tame  and  ‘  genteel.’  This,  in  its  turn,  is  partly  due 
to  a  candid  preference  for  great  people  :  to  a  flattered  gratitude 
for  their  hospitalities — a  gratitude  which,  as  he  himself  would 
have  said,  wells  up  like  Bandusia’s  fountain.  Yet  even  so  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  there  occur  observations  of  ‘  candour  ’ — 
a  very  favourite  word  with  him — which  cannot  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  pleasing  to  these  personages,  or  have  tended  to  secure  him 
a  second  invitation  to  their  serene  domains.  Where  this  was 
not  the  case  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  parties.  But,  all  said 
and  done,  Nimrod  could  not  write  about  hunting  like  Surtees 
or  Wlnde  Melville,  or  incidentally  like  Anthony  Trollope.  Even 
the  quarterly  run  from  Ashby  pastures,  by  Ranksborough,  to 
Woodwell  Head,  good  as  it  is,  pointed  by  felicitous  epigrams, 
many  of  which  have  become  classic,  heralded  by  the  novelty 
of  the  treatment,  describing  the  performances  and  personalities 
of  well-known  individuals,  will  not  do  if  we  compare  it  with  some 
of  the  hunting  runs  in  which  Mr.  Sponge  and  Mr.  Facey  Romford, 
Mr.  Crasher,  or  the  Market  Har borough  Majors  take  conspicuous 
parts. 

His  powers  of  observation,  accurate  and  particular  as  they 
were,  are  limited.  He  likes,  understands,  and  notices  horses, 
grooms,  and  men  of  title  and  of  property.  Here  and  there  a 
mihtary  man,  an  occasional  parson,  still  more  rarely  a  farmer, 
comes  in  for  notice  of  some  kind,  but  of  all  the  setting  of 
hunting,  of  the  weather,  the  landscape,  the  look  of  a  country, 
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the  inns,  the  flymen,  the  countrymen,  and  the  panorama  of 
the  whole  thing,  with  rare  exceptions  he  tells  us  little  or  nothing. 

A  careful  writer,  impressed  by  and  jealous  of  the  importance 
of  his  task  and  message,  proud  of  his  practice  and  experience, 
loyal  throughout  to  standards  of  considerable  literary  excellence 
and  distinction — as  certain  of  everything — ^to  quote  Lord 
Melbourne — as  Tom  Macaulay,  Nimrod  certainly  was.  Yet, 
setting  aside  this — ^that  is,  the  excellence  and  the  care  of 
the  actual  writing — most  of  his  experiences  and  reminiscences 
do  not  give  one  the  right  feel ;  any  more  than  a  foxhunting 
run,  with  no  expense  spared  and  a  real  water-jump,  would  give 
one  this  emotion  at  Olympia  or  the  London  Hippodrome. 

‘  What  is  time  ?  The  effusion  of  life  zoophytic 
In  dreary  pursuit  of  position  or  gain. 

What  is  life  ?  The  absorption  of  vapours  mephitic, 

The  bursting  of  sunlight  on  senses  and  brain. 

Such  a  life  has  been  mine,  though  so  speedily  over, 

Condensing  the  joys  of  a  century’s  course 

From  the  find,  till  they  ate  him  near  Woodwell  Head  Covert 
In  thirty  bright  minutes  from  Ranksborough  Gorse.’ 

One  must  not  come  to  Nimrod  for  anything  like  this,  written 
by  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport  in  and  out  of  a  hot  bath,  with  dirty 
leathers  and  tops  and  a  bashed-in  top-hat  lying  about  the  room, 
and  a  bare  twenty  minutes  to  dress  for  dinner  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grave  way  in  which  he  relates  some  of 
his  ‘  oratio  directa  ’  anecdotes  gives  them  a  dry  flavour  quite 
their  own.  Of  themselves  his  stories  are  seldom  of  a  kind  to 
afford  great  opportunities.  Some  are  better  than  others,  but 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  worse.  Yet,  bad  or  good, 
they  differ  little  :  the  telling  is  so  uniform  and  predominant. 

‘  The  Condition  of  Hunters  ’  is,  as  Bacon  said  of  politics, 
too  immersed  in  matter  to  permit  of  more  than  a  cursory  review 
in  these  pages.  To  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  ‘  Nimrod,’ 
like  other  lofty  spirits,  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  he 
preached  with  an  in-and-out-of-season  fervour  a  new  gospel 
concerning  the  summering  and  condition  of  hunters,  about 
clipping,  about  physic,  about  bleeding  and  firing  and  blistering. 
Allowing  for  a  little  over-statement — or,  to  put  it  in  a  fairer  way, 
allowing  for  a  tendency  to  rest  a  general  argument  on  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case — it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  ‘  Nim- 
‘  rod’s  ’  writings  and  their  influences  in  the  sporting  world  led 
up  to  the  present  practice,  preferred  by  the  large  majority  of 
hunting  men,  of  keeping  their  horses  ‘  up  ’  in  summer  with 
gentle, or  quite  as  often  without,  exercise,  and  practically 
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on  hard  keep,  as  against  turning  them  out  to  grass,  more  or  less 
indiscriminately,  to  take  their  chance  and  make  the  best  or 
worst  of  it.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  personal  experiences  by 
which  he  supports  his  main  thesis  ;  though  not  in  any  sense  open 
to  the  frailty  of  over-statement  of  which  we  will  presently  give 
an  instance  or  two. 

Attracted  by  a  fine  pair  of  long-tailed  coach  horses,  the  arms 
on  the  panel  of  the  carriage  designating  them  to  be  the  property 
of  a  rich  old  maid,  a  friend  of  Nimrod’s  congratulated  the 
coachman  on  their  appearance  and  fine  condition. 

‘  “  I  suppose,”  he  said,  “  they  have  been  much  indulged  ?  ” 

‘‘  Not  they,  indeed,  sir,”  said  coachee.  “  They  work  as  hard  as 
anybody’s  horses  on  these  London  stones,  and  my  mistress  goes  all 
over  England  with  them  to  watering  places  in  the  summer.  As 
for  grass,  they  have  never  tasted  it  since  we  had  them,  for  she  says 
she  is  sure  it  would  give  them  the  bellyache.”  ’ 

Nimrod  highly  commends  this  old  lady. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  an  instance  of  over-stating 
a  strong  case,  well  presented  and  well  reasoned,  being 
over-stimulated  by  its  illustration,  the  following  may  be 
selected  from  many  others.  Nimrod  is  denouncing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  turning  out  to  grass,  and  summons  no  less  a  person 
than  St.  Paul  to  his  assistance.  St.  Paul,  he  reminds  us,  observes 
in  a  cogent  passage  that  ‘  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
‘  vaileth  in  pain  together  ’ ;  and  by  a  transition  so  adroit  as  to 
be  almost  natural  he  brings  us  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
within  ear-shot  of  the  zimb  whose  distant  hum  strikes  terror 
into  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant.  One  does  not  quite  know 
what  is  to  happen  next,  but  from  the  zimb  to  the  flies  of  a  well- 
shaded  and  watered  Northamptonshire  pasture  on  a  midsummer’s 
day  is  a  mere  step,  and  he  describes  to  us  the  behaviour  of  two 
of  his  own  brood  mares  and  some  young  stock  one  fine  morning 
under  these  conditions.  First  he  sees  them  stamp,  then  go 
through  what,  without  exaggeration,  he  can  only  compare  to 
the  more  intricate  figures  of  the  quadrille,  and  finally  gallop 
wildly  from  end  to  emt  of  the  field  ;  as  it  turns  out  imder  the 
maddening  persecutions  of  oestrus  (the  Northamptonshire  zimb) 
and  of  an  agonised  sympathy.  Here  is  another,  a  different 
and  preferable  sort.  Nimrod  is  talking  to  a  friend’s  groom, 
insidiously,  as  was  his  custom,  about  his  friend’s  horses,  which 
have  been  summered  at  grass,  and  which  have  come  up  as  fat 
as  bacon  pigs ;  the  fat  in  his  opinion,  being  of  the  very  worst 
quality.  The  stableman,  an  old  friend — and  as  a  rule  his  grooms 
are  capital  company — and  he  are  surveying  these  animals  in 
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the  stable,  and  Nimrod  goes  up  to  one  of  them  in  his  stall. 
‘  “  In  good  order  to  begin  the  season  with,  Bob,”  said  I,  “  full 
‘  “  of  old  oats,  I  understand  ?  ”  ’  No,  nor  new  oats  neither,” 
‘replied  Bob,  “  unless  they  found  them  in  the  park.”  ’ 

Speaking  for  our  own  part,  given  the  right  sort  of  laud  and 
the  right  sort  of  grass,  with  shade  and  water,  spare  of  rank, 
lushy  herbage,  but  with  the  sweet  close  sort  to  be  had  for  the 
looking  for,  we  approve  of  turning  horses  out,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
sciously — that  is,  not  as  a  Yorkshire  dealer  friend  of  mine  used 
to  advise,  putting  them  out  of  your  mind.  Here  and  there  an 
individual  horse  is  better  summered,  and  should  be  summered, 
in  a  box ;  but  most  horses  gain  in  many  ways  by  the  contrast 
and  the  freedom  of  outdoor  life.  It  puts  back  a  little  nature 
into  them  and  makes  them  more  independent  and  sensible. 
Nothing  can  be  so  impoverishing  as  the  idle,  vacant  seclusion  of 
a  summer  box  where  a  horse  often  neither  sees  nor  even  hears  his 
companions.  No  doubt  a  lot  of  horses  together  run  rislvs  of 
getting  kicked,  or  of  exciting  each  other  to  gallop  about  to  the 
detriment  of  their  legs ;  but  with  all  these  contingencies  the 
balance  of  benefit  seems  to  us  upon  the  side  of  a  discretional 
spell  of  outdoor  and,  as  it  were,  club  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  qualifications  we  have  just  cited  as  to  individual  animals, 
selected  pastures,  and  defined  periods  bring  us  practically  into 
agreement  with  Nimrod’s  own  views  ;  at  all  events,  we  will 
not  labour  the  matter  further  or,  in  Milton’s  line,  ‘  be  over  ex- 
‘  quisite  to  scan  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.’  Who  runs 
may  read,  and  people  who  are  in  doubt  about  this  still  often- 
mooted  question — that  is,  summering  ‘  up  ’  as  against  ‘  out,’ 
given  that  both  processes  are  carried  out  on  the  best  possible 
principles — will,  at  all  events,  get  their  ideas  cleared  up  in  an 
agreeable  way. 

As  to  other  matters  of  veterinary  science  and  practice,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Mr.  Barton  that  many  of  our 
author’s  conclusions,  even  with  advancing  knowledge,  are  as 
sound  to-day  as  when  given  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  ‘  The 
‘  Condition  of  Hunters.’  No  doubt,  to  repeat  ourselves,  even 
when  Nimrod  began  to  write — ^that  is,  somewhere  about  1830 — 
the  modern  school  of  hunting  was  in  quite  general  vogue  in 
England.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  not  as  a  new  departure,  but 
as  an  established  state  of  things  which  had  come  to  stay.  He 
tells  us  the  hour  of  the  meet  was  seldom  before  eleven  ;  the  ‘  find  ’ 
generally  quick  and  certain,  horses  seldom  more  than  five  or  six 
hours  out  of  their  stables,  second  horses  in  general  use  by  the 
swells  (the  only  people  whom  he  considered),  and,  though  the 
whole  thing  went  faster,  little  ground  was  covered  com- 
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pared  with  the  slow  walking  a  fox  to  death  runs  of  former 
davs,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  or  why  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  As  to  the  work  horses  did,  he  himself  only 
brought  his  horses  out  once  a  week  (too  seldom  for  a  good 
horse  at  his  best,  to  our  mind),  and  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
day  after  hunting  he  treated  them  to  a  ‘  brushing  gallop  ’  and 
to  a  sweat  which  was  quite  as  careful  a  business  as  a  Turkish 
bath,  though  a  trifle  less  elaborate  than  the  same  ceremonies 
which  took  place  regularly  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  every 
August.  This  August  process  was  at  once  both  thorough  and 
delicate,  parts  of  it  being  carried  out  watch  in  hand,  and  the 
sweat  being  so  cleverly  coaxed  as  finally  to  run  off  the  subject 
like  rain-water.  In  the  matter  of  physic,  he  combats  the  habit 
of  the  pitiless  doses  of  his  day,  and  quotes  Dr.  Abernethy  with 
effect,  in  favour  of  gentle  and  discretioned  doses  of  physic 
and  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  ‘  I  do  not  like,’  said  the 
doctor,  ‘  to  bully  the  organs  into  health  ’ ;  and  in  this  connexion 
be  tells  us  a  story  of  the  ancient  farriery  on  the  authority  of  a 
clergyman  (Eton  and  Oxford).  This  rev.  gentleman  called 
in  the  local  farrier  to  a  mare  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  After  diagnosing  the  case  the  leech  administered 
three  pounds  of  shot  and  two  ounces  of  gunpowder  in  a  pint  of 
milk.  Five  minutes  after  the  mare  staggered  a  few  paces  and 
fell  down  dead.  Nimrod  pointed  out  to  his  friend,  ‘  a  prudent 
‘man,’  the  economic  impropriety  of  this  treatment,  as  one- 
twentieth  of  the  material  comprised  would  have  achieved  the 
same  result.  We  agree  with  all  he  says  in  favour  of  warm  as 
against  cold  stables.  He  certainly  carries  his  point  far,  for 
he  declares  that,  so  far  from  having  ever  witnessed  ill  effects 
from  a  hot  stable,  he  never  saw  a  hunter  in  good  condition 
come  out  of  a  cold  one ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  even  if  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  proved  to  demonstration  the  impropriety  of 
horses  breathing  over-oxygenated  air,  he  would  still  say  to  his 
groom  ‘  Don’t  mind  what  the  philosopher  says :  sixty-three 
‘degrees  is  the  desideratum,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  temperature 
‘  of  a  hunter’s  stable.’  Again,  we  agree  generally,  and  we 
would  rather  be  knocked  dow'n  over  this  with  Nimrod  than  be 
right  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  the  wise  counsel  not  to  put  an 
overdone  or  beaten  horse  into  a  warm  stable  when  he  first 
comes  in,  instancing  the  demise  of  one  of  Lord  Derby’s  best 
horses  after  a  severe  run  with  a  second  deer.  On  this  occasion 
the  warmth  of  the  stable  vras  increased  by  every  servant  in  the 
house  coming  to  inquire  after  and  to  be  with  a  very  favourite 
old  horse  in  his  distress. 

I 
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But  these  were  the  stupid,  or  even  worse,  days  of  firing  for 
anything  or  nothing,  of  blistering  horses  every  spring  ‘  all 
‘  round  ’  to  keep  them  quiet  and  to  save  helpers’  wages  ;  of 
relentless  docking  of  cart-horses  especially  close  up  to  their 
quarters,  because  it  was  supposed  to  strengthen  their  spines. 
Tremendous  physicking,  however,  was  not  confined  to  horses. 
A  tincture  of  rhubarb  carried  in  his  flask  was  the  only  refresh¬ 
ment  the  great  Mr.  Meynell  permitted  himself  out  hunting. 
We  are  told  of  a  Captain  Bridges  whom  Nimrod  meets  out 
hunting  with  the  Hambledon,  and  with  whom  he  is  much  pleased. 
The  captain  had  been  severely  attacked  by  gout  at  three  a.m. 
that  same  morning,  but  determined  to  go  hunting.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  taken  two  strong  calomel  pills,  sixty  drops  of  colchicum,  and 
topped  all  this  up  with  a  glass  of  hot  gin  and  water  on  his  way 
to  the  meet.  ‘  Although,’  Nimrod  goes  on  to  tell  us,  ‘  Captain 
‘  Bridges  resides  at  a  “  Hermitage,”  he  is  anything  but  a  hermit, 

‘  and  is  “  a  jolly  good  fellow,”  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
‘  that  in  those  shady  groves  the  nightingales  oftener  hear  the 
‘  captain  than  the  captain  hears  the  nightingales.’  This  is  rather 
obscure,  but  it  sounds  all  right. 

As  may  be  expected  from  one  who  prefers  Polybius  to  Livy 
and  practice  to  precept,  and  who  quotes  Darius — ‘  a  pretty 
‘  straightforward  one,  I  believe  ’ — as  an  intelligent  reformer, 
Nimr^  is  not  averse  to  tradition  and  history.  Coleridge 
denied  any  special  interest  to  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  but  our 
author  speaks  approvingly  of  the  house  at  which  Shakespeare 
was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  as  a  ‘  pleasing  feature  in  ancient 
‘  history,’  and  he  is  reminded  that  Alexander  the  Great  de¬ 
stroyed  the  town  of  Thebes  but  spared  the  house  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Pindar.  But  Stratford-on-Avon  affects  him  in  a  different 
and  almost  Hohenlinden-ish  way  when  he  has  to  record  how  the 
kennels  and  stables  built  by  Lord  Middleton  had  given  place  to 
the  school  buildings  of  a  young  ladies’  seminary ;  and  he  is 
saddened  to  find  cottages  of  a  dismal  appearance  occupying 
the  site  where  ‘  his  lordship’s  hunters  soiled  in  summer  ’ — ‘  sic 
‘  transit  gloria  mundi,’  he  adds. 

At  times  his  brief  descriptions  of  scenery  are  vivid  enough— 
they  strike  one  by  their  terseness  and  their  rarity.  This  is 
surely  good  of  the  Craven  country  in  Berks  and  Wilts.  ‘  It  is 
‘  a  cold  hollow  country^  almost  all  ploughed,  distressing  to 
‘  horses,  and  cheerless  to  hounds,’  or  this  on  the  appearance 
of  high  Leicestershire.  ‘  No  more  sign  of  the  plough  than  the 
‘  wilds  of  Siberia.’  But  in  a  general  way  he  cares  as  little  for 
scemery  as  Dr.  Johnson,  who  became  much  irritated  by  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  elegant  transports  over  the  shifting  beauties  of  the 
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landscape  when  they  went  on  a  driving  tour  together.  This 
passage  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  away,  and  then  of  getting  a 
start,  is  in  a  different  order  of  description.  The  scene  is  Glen 
Gorse  in  the  Quorn  country,  and  it  is  all  as  true  to-day  as  the 
day  it  was  written  : 

‘  After  a  good  deal  of  badgering,  our  fox  broke  gallantly.  As  I 
tallv-ho’d  him  away  two  fields  from  the  Gorse,  of  course,  I  got  a  fair 
start ;  but  having  been  so  long  in  the  provincials  I  was  only  half 
awake,  and  instead  of  going  away,  as  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading  men 
did,  with  only  six  couple  of  leading  hounds,  I  pulled  up  my  horse 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  “  get  together  ”  a  little,  as  we  pro¬ 
vincials  call  it ;  but  my  hopes,  I  found,  were  vain.  Away  went  the 
elite,  and  I  one  field  behind  them,  in  company  with  the  body  of  the 
hounds,  about  100  horsemen  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  a 
whipper-in  endeavouring  first  by  rating,  then  by  cheering,  to  get 
his  hounds  up.  It  was,  however,  altogether  a  beautiful  sight.  To 
see  the  pace  these  men  went ;  to  see  the  pace  at  which  they  rode  at 
their  fences,  so  different  to  all  other  counties  ;  to  see  them  charge 
a  wide  and  awkward  brook  \vithout  deigning  to  look  at  it ;  to  see 
some  horses  in,  some  turning  round,  not  liking  it,  and  about  a  dozen 
well  over  and  going  by  the  side  of,  if  not  a  little  before,  the  hounds, 
up  one  of  those  large  grass  fields — is,  I  repeat,  a  beautiful  sight,  and 
one  that  only  Leicestershire  can  show.’ 

This,  to  our  mind,  taken  from  ‘  The  Tours  ’  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Run.’ 

The  relation  of  foxhunting  to  Church  and  State  falls  very 
naturally  under  Mr.  Apperley’s  observation.  He  seems  to  have 
been  generally  favourable  to  the  bishops  and  clergy — ‘  bishops,’ 
he  says  somewhere,  ‘  are  men  ’ — and,  indeed,  of  church-going  in 
moderation ;  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaping  being  pushed 
into  an  icy  cold  pond  by  his  friend  Mr.  Mytton  when  on  this 
pious  expedition.  He  doubtless  regarded  these  matters  much 
as  Major  Pendennis  did,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  advised 
his  nephew  to  go  to  church  of  a  Sunday  morning  and  to  join 
in  the  responses,  instancing  the  ‘  monstrous  fine  effect  ’  pro¬ 
duced  under  similar  circumstances  by  a  valued  Duke  of  his 
acquaintance  who  carried  these  things  even  further  by  joining 
audibly  in  the  hymn  from  his  place  in  the  family  pew.  He  is 
the  author,  in  the  manner  of  Paley,  of  the  distinction  between 
the  hunting  parson  and  the  parson  who  hunts,  and  he  would 
probably  have  disapproved  as  much  as  Arthur  Young  of  the 
divine  who  advertised  for  a  living  in  a  good  sporting  country, 
where  the  duty  was  light  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial ; 
but  he  claims  that  ‘  The  exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  in 
‘  moderation  they  (the  clergy)  are  as  much  entitled  as  their 
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‘  lay  brethren  ’  is  to  the  general  advantage  ;  and  in  one  passage 
he  urges  those  divines  who  have  an  inclination  to  go  hunting  to 
‘  spurn  the  affectation  of  a  sanctity  neither  called  for  nor  ap- 
‘  predated  by  nine-tenths  of  mankind.’  But  if  he  respects  the 
clergv,  he  reveres  a  huntsman.  Speaking  of  Tom  Oldaker,  a 
great  luminary  in  his  day,  he  says  ‘  Were  I  to  see  a  man  and  be 
‘  told  he  was  the  son  of  an  archbishop,  I  would  look  at  him  as  I 
‘  should  look  at  any  other  man,  but  anything  got  by  old  Tom 
‘  Oldaker  must  demand  superior  respect  from  me.’ 

A  more  solemn  note  sounds  when  he  examines  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  in  the  maintenance  and  integrity  of  fox¬ 
hunting. 

As  one  would  expect,  our  author  is  not  behindhand  in 
affirming  the  national  importance  of  foxhunting.  He  is  quite 
as  uncomfortable  about  its  future  and  the  disasters  to  the 
people  at  large  which  would  result  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  hunting  in  this  country  as  the  patriots  of  to-day  who 
subscribe  to  Sports  Defence  Leagues  and  kindred  Societies. 
He  wonders  whether  foxhunting  will  last  the  time  of  the  rising 
generation,  of  which  there  must  be  doubts  in  all  reflecting 
minds,  and  he  speaks  very  gloomily  of  the  combined  effects  of 
railroads,  stag-hunting,  and  ‘  that  abominable,  cruel,  and  cock- 
‘  tail  practice  of  steeplechasing.’  Reminiscent,  perhaps,  of 
something  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  supposed  to  have  said  to 
the  effect  that  his  best  officers  in  the  Peninsula  were  foxhunters, 
he  tells  us  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Run,’  and  possibly  with  justice, 
that  not  even  Bonaparte’s  Old  Guard  ‘  at  its  best  ’  would  have 
stopped  such  men  as  the  aristocrats  he  describes  in  those  stirring 
incidents  by  flood  and  field.  In  another  fine  passage  he  declares 
hunting  to  be  ‘  one  of  the  lion  supporters  of  the  Crown,’  and 
he  shrewdly  suspects  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  had  recently 
been  very  civil  to  him,  of  being  of  the  same  opinion.  After  such 
an  ominous  discovery  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  hunting 
escapades  of  the  two  Mr.  Burtons,  who  appear  to  have  been 
genial  if  rather  foolish  creatures.  This  is  an  old  story.  Mrs. 
Thrale,  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  avers  that  the  dog-tax  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Game  Laws  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  country,  ‘  when 
‘  gentlemen  will  want  inducements  to  remain  when  hunting 
‘  and  coursing  and  shooting  are  at  an  end — horses  will  lower  in 
‘  price  and  little  oats  will  be  grown  at  all  ’ ;  and  Cobbett  some 
years  later,  on  one  of  his  rural  rides,  laments  the  decline  of 
Newbury,  where  he  finds  only  one  pack  of  foxhounds  and  some 
questionable  harriers,  though  some  years  ago  fifteen  packs  of 
hounds  flourished  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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This  is  what  he  says,  writing  from  Burghclere  on  November  21, 
1821  :  ‘  As  an  instance  of  the  change  which  rural  customs  have 
‘  undergone  since  the  hellish  paper-system  has  been  so  furiously  at 
‘  work,  I  need  only  mention  the  fact  that  forty  years  ago  there 
•  were  five  packs  of  foxhounds  and  ten  packs  of  harriers  kept 
‘  within  ten  miles  of  Newbury,  and  that  now  there  is  one  of  the 
‘  former  and  none  of  the  latter,  &c.  &c.  .  .  . 

‘  “  So  much  the  better,”  says  the  shallow  fool,  who  cannot  duly 
‘  estimate  the  difierence  between  a  resident  native  gentry,  at- 
‘  tached  to  the  soil,  known  to  every  farmer  and  labourer  from 
‘  their  childhood,  mixing  with  them  in  those  pursuits  where  all 
‘artificial  distinctions  are  lost,’  and  so  on.  Instead  of  these 
desirable  people,  Mr.  Cobbett  finds  nabobs,  negro-drivers, 
generals,  admirals,  governors,  sinecurists,  loan -jobbers,  bankeis, 
stock-jobbers  settling  down  into  the  shoes  of  better  men. 

Our  own  impression  is — passing  for  a  moment  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  which  will  be  shared  by  our  readers,  from  hunting  and 
its  weights  and  measures — that  country  life,  in  a  sense,  has 
never  been  so  vigorous  as  now.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
passion  for  gardening  which  animates  countless  gentle  and 
many  sterner  breasts.  Indeed,  many  ladies  of  intelligence  have 
given  up  reading  anything  but  nurserymen’s  catalogues — not, 
perhaps,  to  the  culture  of  their  minds,  but  certainly  to  the 
embellishment  of  our  garden  grounds  and  to  the  occupation  of 
their  time.  Gardening  is  becoming  what  a  City  promoter  would 
call  a  ‘  big  thing,’  and  in  alliance  with  the  greater  efficiency  and 
cheapness  of  motor-cars  and  the  consequently  increased  facilities 
for  getting  to  London  or  catching  a  fast  train  to  take  one  there, 
country  life — simple  or  complicated — appears  to  be  just  now  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation. 

But  throughout  his  writings  Nimrod  is  the  upholder  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  landed  gentry.  These  he  considers  to  be  so 
conducive  to  all  good  things  that  he  approves  of  their  being 
enforced  with  some  rigour  and  solemnity.  This  is  what  he  has 
to  tell  us  about  the  Shropshire  gentry  : 

‘  They  are  not,  perhaps,  wholly  free  from  that  species  of  pride 
which  common  consent  has  allowed  to  them,  but  it  consists  more 
in  dignity  than  in  haughtiness ;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  in  these 
levelling  times  whether  this  does  not  tend  to  encourage,  rather 
than  impede,  the  exercise  of  those  social  virtues  which  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people.’ 

This  is  a  very  capital  sentence,  if  not  a  very  easy  question  to 
answer.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  we  are 
often  refreshed  by  the  candour  of  some  of  his  comments  even 
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on  great  people,  and  about  that  most  sensitive  plant  their 
horsemanship.  He  describes  Lord  Anson  as  ‘  a  very  indifferent 
‘  horseman  with  but  a  small  share  of  nerve.’  No  one  would  hke 
to  see  this  in  cold  print.  Lord  Middleton,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Corbet  in  Warwickshire,  he  thinks  regrettably  haughty  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  ‘  mild  and  gentleman-like  carriage  ’  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  ;  but  worse  is  to  follow,  for  we  are  told  that  his  lordship 
ruined  Warwickshire  as  a  hunting  country  and  destroyed  the 
club  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Corbet  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
pleasant  manners,  we  hear  ‘  did  not  shine  as  a  rider  to  hounds. 
‘  He  was  afraid  of  fences.’  However,  in  other  ways — possibly 
with  his  legs  under  the  mahogany — Mr.  Corbet  was  ‘  game  to  the 
‘  backbone,’  and  ‘  the  well-bred  gentleman  was  never  under  any 
‘  circumstances  laid  aside.’ 

We  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  whether  or  not 
Nimrod  was  himself  a  very  forward  rider,  or  even  an  accom¬ 
plished  horseman.  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  one  of  his  trump 
cards,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  deferential  breed,  and 
liked  the  turned  compliments  paid  to  his  riding,  his  science, 
and  his  character  in  print.  Possibly  in  return  for  such  an 
encomium  as  this — ‘  a  downright,  straightforward,  honest  good 
‘  fellow  ’ — Sir  Bellingham  always  declared  him  in  public  to  be 
a  most  agreeable  man.  But  he  spoke  of  him  in  confidence  as 
a  ‘  sad  tailor.’ 

His  looks  and  manners  must  have  been  at  all  events  greatly 
in  his  favour.  . 

‘  Nimrod — says  a  contemporary — was  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
persons  I  ever  saw  :  his  figure  perfect,  light,  and  active  ;  his  features 
handsome,  his  complexion  clear  and  glowing  with  health ;  he 
was  truly  a  sunny  person,  full  of  harmless  fun  and  humour  ;  much 
readiness  in  conversation,  with  observation  of  character,  and  the 
sort  of  descriptive  power  which  has  since  been  recognised  in  his 
writings.’ 

The  ‘  Hunting  Tours  and  Reminiscences  ’  are  studded  with 
gems  of  more  or  less  lustre  in  the  way  of  anecdotes.  Luckily 
most  of  these  anecdotes  are  short,  and,  in  their  way,  to  the 
point — ^to  ‘  a  ’  point,  at  all  events  ;  but  some  are  certainly  much 
worse  than  others,  and  those  relating  to  great  personages 
are  almost  invariably  insipid.  What  can  be  poorer  than  this 
of  Lord  Maynard  ? 

Somebody  in  Lord  Maynard’s  hearing  is  talking  of  a  horse 
which  would  be  likely  to  carry  a  lady  well.  ‘  Whose  horse  is 
‘  that  ?  ’  Lord  Majmard  asks.  ‘  I’ll  give  200  guineas  for  him 
‘  to-morrow,  for  if  he  will  carry  a  woman  well,  he  will  carry  me 
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‘  better.’  ‘  His  lordship,’  Ninu’od  adds,  ‘  was  the  delight  of  the 
‘  society  in  which  he  moved.’  Or  this  of  a  filial  Colonel  Lowther 
and  Sir  J.  Musgrave  : 

‘  Hounds  have  killed  their  fox  handsomely.  “  The  cream  of 
everything  in  the  shape  of  foxhunting,”  observes  Sir  James,  looking 
at  his  watch  and  saying  the  usual  things.  “  You  are  right,”  says 
Colonel  Lowther ;  “  they  are  perfect.  1  wish  my  father  had  seen 
them  do  their  w'ork  to-day.”  ’ 

Or  this  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  After  introducing  Sir  Francis, 
very  properly,  to  his  readers  as  a  public  character  and  statesman, 
Ninu’od  observes  that  no  man  rides  harder  over  a  country.  This 
he  proceeds  to  prove.  The  scene  is  a  large  dinner-party  at  Melton, 
and  the  conversation  is  proceeding  on  the  accustomed  and  simple 
lines  of  Melton  after-dinner  conversation.  This  is  w’hat  Nimrod 
heard.  ‘  “  Has  any  man,”  asked  one,  “  seen  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
‘  “  refuse  a  fence  which  any  other  man  rode  at  or  over  ?  ”  The 
‘  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Another  question  was  put.  “  Have 
we  not  all  of  us  seen  Sir  Francis  Burdett  frequently  ride  at 
‘  “  fences  which  other  hard-riding  men  have  refused  ?  ”  The 
‘  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.’  One  feels  that  it  is  lucky 
Meltonians  have,  presumably,  plenty  of  spare  time  for  this 
kind  of  investigation.  But  Sir  Francis  comes  out  much  better 
in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Run.’  Hounds  have  settled  to  their  fox,  only 
thirteen  out  of  over  two  hundred  really  with  them. 

‘  “  Worth  a  dozen  Reform  Bills,”  shouts  Sir  Francis,  sitting 
‘  erect  upon  Sampson,  and  putting  his  head  straight  at  a  yawner.’ 
Sampson,  a  contemporary  footnote  (1826)  tells  us,  was  a  favourite 
hunter  of  the  baronet’s,  which  he  once  honoured  by  coming  all 
the  way  from  London  to  Melton  to  ride  one  day  with  hounds  ! 

However,  they  all  have  the  stamp  of  fact  about  them,  and 
much  of  the  gumption  frequently  noted  and  admired  by  ‘  Black- 
‘  wood  ’  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  This  may  be 
exemplified  by  an  extract  from  his  correspondence.  Nimrod 
has  become  the  owner  of  a  violent,  hard-pulling  mare,  and  after 
two  or  three  most  disagreeable  rides  decides  to  try  her  in  a 
special  bit,  favoured  by  a  Mr.  Lindow,  a  great  rider  of  the  day. 
When  prompt  action  is  required  he  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and  on 
returning  from  hunting,  after  being  nearly  brained  against  a 
wall  through  not  being  able  to  stop  his  mare,  he  sits  down  to 
write  to  his  saddler.  This  is  all  he  says  :  ‘  Brown  mare  versus 
‘  Nimrod ;  you  know  what  I  mean,’  and  in  due  course  down 
comes  the  Lindow  bit.  This  was  a  formidable  engine,  the 
cheek  being  nine  inches,  the  port  two  and  a  half  inches,  and 
equipped  with  three  flanges  ‘  to  keep  the  mouth  alive.’  How- 
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ever,  it  turns  out  a  complete  success,  though  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  rider  requires  hght  hands  or  ‘  danger  would 
‘  attend  the  use  of  it  at  the  fences.’  Here  and  there  his  turn 
of  phrase  is  admirable.  Cub-hunting,  for  instance,  he  calls  a 
‘  melancholy  recreation  ’ ;  he  comments  on  the  ‘  captivating 
‘  qualities  of  condition  ’ — precisel}’  the  right  adjective,  as  any¬ 
one  well  in  for  a  good  run  will  admit  after  you  have  been 
going  thirty  minutes,  and  hounds  look  like  running  on  over  wide 
enclosures  and  black-looking  fences — always  the  sign  of  a  scent 
— swelling  with  assured,  if  gentle,  determination  up  to  the  still 
distant  hills ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  the  celebrity  as  classics 
secured  by  some  of  the  sentences  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Run.’ 

But  just  as  his  groonrs  are  better  company  than  his  grandees, 
so  we  prefer  his  commoners  to  his  peers.  What,  for  instance, 
are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  Nimrod  is  on  his  first  visit  to  Raby, 
and,  like  most  people,  is  impressed  with  its  imposing  effect  and 
approaches.  After  some  persiflage  with  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  he  gets  dressed  with  a  ‘  squeak  ’ — in  time  for  dinner 
at  six  o’clock  to  the  second. 

‘  I  found  the  Marquis  and  his  family  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
a  small  select  party  as  his  guests,  and  everything  as  I  expected 
to  find  it  at  Raby  Castle  ;  but  amidst  the  glitter  of  affluence  which 
is  so  conspicuous  here,  there  is  nothing  to  chill  into  awe  those  who 
move  in  a  lower  sphere  of  fife.  If  rank  and  wealth  were  his  boast, 
the  Marquis  of  Cleveland — like  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king — could 
bask  in  the  sunshine  on  the  battlements  of  his  palace.’ 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  After  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  which  is  given 
in  italics.  ‘  The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  is  passionately  fond  of 
hunting  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  noble  science.’ 

We  breathe  a  less  oppressive  atmosphere  in  the  company 
of  Lord  Mountsandford,  a  handsome  young  Irishman,  with 
no  vestige  of  a  brogue,  and  whom  Nimrod  finds  ‘  just  in  the 
‘  right  trim  ’  to  receive  him,  having  ‘  already  taken  his  bottle  of 
‘  champagne  and  ditto  of  claret,  and  in  the  act  of  lighting 
‘  a  cigar.’  A  glass  of  gin-punch  graces  an  hour’s  gossip,  and 
Lord  Mountsandford  is  handed  dowm  to  posterity  as  ‘  what  we 
‘  call  a  very  good  fellow.’  His  simpler  habits  are  certainly  more 
convincing  than  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland’s. 

On  the  other  hand  ‘Miser’  Elwes  is  a  man  one  w'ould  like 
to  have  known,  though  not  perhaps  have  served.  Mr.  Elwes 
kept  one  servant,  who  had  been  with  him  for  years,  and  who  was 
valet,  groom,  butler,  gardener,  minded  the  cow,  and  acted  as 
housemaid,  but  of  whom  Mr.  Elwes  always  spoke  as  a  ‘  d — d 
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‘  idle  rascal  ’ ;  and  there  is  much  to  like  and  admire  in  the  sang¬ 
froid  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shafto,  a  conspicuous  rider  with  Mr. 
Lambton’s  hounds.  Nimrod  relates  this  anecdote  in  evidence  of 
his  nerve.  It  occurs  in  a  shipwreck,  or  nearly  a  shipwreck. 
Mr.  Shafto,  then  a  captain  of  Militia,  and  his  friend.  Captain 
Johnson,  were  in  their  cabin  when  the  captain  of  the  packet 
thought  proper  to  apprise  his  passengers  that  he  had  ‘  no  hopes 
‘  of  saving  them  from  a  watery  grave.’  (This  is  all  in  the  favoured 
italics.)  ‘  Captain  Johnson  fell  on  his  knees  and  began  to  implore 
‘  the  Throne  of  Grace.’  Not  so  Captain  Shafto  : 

‘  On  this  trying  occasion  Lord  Darlington  and  his  foxhounds  and 
his  friend  Ralph  Lambton  flitted  across  his  fancy  ;  for  in  the  agony 
of  the  moment  he  did  not  exclaim  with  the  jailor  in  the  Bible  “  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  ”  But  sitting  up  in  his  bunk,  and  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  he  addressed  his  brother  officer  in  the  following  words  : 
“  I  say.  Bob,  no  more  Uckenby  Whin.”  *  Surely  this  was  the  ruhng 
passion  strong  in  death  !  ’ 

On  another  and  subsequent  occasion — as,  after  all,  they  were 
not  shipwrecked — the  oratorical  powers  of  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day  were  under  discussion.  ‘  Earl  Grey’s  name 
‘  was  mentioned.  “  A  good  speaker,”  observed  Tom,  “  but  he  can’t 
‘  “  ride  over  Stanley  pastures.”  ’ 

But,  all  said  and  done,  given  a  comfortable  easy-chair,  a  winter 
evening,  and  winter’s  intimate  delights  of  a  bright  lamp,  a  clear 
fire,  and  curtained  windows,  Nimrod’s  writings,  taken  as  a  whole 
and  outside  hunting  per  se,  do  very  well.  The  slight  tendency 
to  doze  they  may  encourage  in  the  circumstances  stipulated 
above  must  not  be  argued  too  hardly  against  them.  With 
Jack  Mytton  we  can  be  barbarous  or  eccentric,  with  Nimrod 
and  his  swells  we  can  live  freely  and  ride  hard,  with  his  hunt- 
servants  we  can  be  scientific,  and  with  his  stablemen  we  can  be 
amused.  So  now  for  a  final  tribute  to  the  Manes  of  our  author. 
‘  Non  cujusvis  est  adire  Corinthum  ’ — to  bring  his  public,  as 
Nimrod  is  still  able  to  bring  his,  into  communion  with  the  past 
Olympians  of  the  Chase,  and  to  a  less  intimate  degree  of  the 
Turf  and  of  the  Road.  Under  his  auspices  we  can  stiU  visit  them 
in  their  homes,  observe  their  habits,  mark  their  words,  share 
their  pursuits,  and — at  a  respectful  distance  where  Mr.  Mytton 
is  concerned — their  pleasures  and  their  pains.  We  recommend 
others  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities ;  it  can  be  all 
done  without  any  of  those  vicissitudes  of  parenthesis  or  eclipse 
which  bewilder  human  affairs.  Those  who  do  so  will  find  it  a 
serene  and  inexpensive  expedition. 

*  Still  a  sure  find  in  a  good  country  near  Catterick  Bridge. 
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Art.  VIII.— GRJ:C0-R0MAN  AND  ROIklAN  SCULPTURE. 

1.  Roman  Art :  Some  of  its  Principles  and  their  Application  to 

Early  Christian  Painting.  By  Franz  Wickhoff.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong.  London : 
Heinemann.  1900. 

2.  Roman  Sculpture  from  Augustus  to  Constantine.  By  Mrs. 

Arthur  Strong.  London :  Duckworth.  1907. 

3.  Herculaneum :  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  By  Charles 

Waldstein  and  Leonard  Shoobridge.  London :  Mac¬ 
millan.  1908. 

1.(’arly  in  the  eighteenth  century  Emanuel  Maurice,  Prince 
d’Elbceuf,  a  soldier  who  had  entered  the  Imperial  service 
in  1706  and  subsequently  held  a  command  in  the  Neapolitan 
army,  began  to  build  himself  a  villa  at  Granatello,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  To  obtain  building  material  or 
decorative  antiquities,  his  workmen  were  trying  the  ground  at 
the  neighbouring  Resina  when  they  happened  to  break  in  upon 
the  theatre  of  the  buried  city  of  Herculaneum.  Following  up 
this  discovery,  although,  it  would  seem,  without  ever  recog¬ 
nising  the  identity  of  the  site,  the  Prince  excavated  with  great 
success.  Some  of  the  marbles  which  he  extracted  are  now  at 
Naples,  while  three  others,  the  most  famous,  found  their  way 
to  Dresden,  where  they  now  stand  in  the  Herculaneum  Room. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  spasmodic,  unscientific,  but 
nevertheless  extraordinarily  fruitful  excavations  which  have 
been  conducted  at  Herculaneum  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Even  the  archaeologist,  who  has  always  been  aware  that  much 
of  the  best  of  what  is  called  ‘  Pompeian  ’  comes  from  Hercula¬ 
neum,  may  own  to  a  little  surprise  at  the  wealth  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  with  which  Professor  Waldstein  and  Mr.  Shoobridge  have 
been  able  to  fit  out  their  book. 

Of  the  three  ‘  Herculanerinnen  ’  at  Dresden,  one  represents  a 
lady,  richly  draped,  with  her  mantle  drawn  over  her  head  so  as  to 
veil  the  back  of  it.  Pose  and  expression  are  dignified  and  aristo¬ 
cratic,  but  the  figure  is  something  more  than  the  mere  stately 
presentation  of  a  noble  matron.  What  that  something  is  can  best 
be  understood  with  the  help  of  a  contrast.  In  the  Naples  Museum 
stands  an  outwardly  similar  figure,  the  portrait  statue  of  a  lady 
named  Viciria  Areas.  But  though  in  pose  and  cast  of  drapery 
she  closely  resembles  the  ‘  Matron  of  Herculaneum,’  as  the 
Dresden  statue  is  usually  called,  there  is  from  every  other  point 
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of  view  a  world  of  difference  between  them.  Viciria’s  features 
are  strongly  individualised,  but  suggest  at  the  same  time  the 
traditional  Roman  dame  ;  while  the  nameless  Dresden  lady  has 
an  ideal  beauty  of  countenance  which  leads  the  mind  back  at 
once  to  the  forms  and  ideas  of  Greek  art.  Equally  marked  is 
the  difference  between  the  handling,  as  distinct  from  the  general 
disposition,  of  the  drapery.  In  the  Dresden  figure  we  can  see 
the  hand,  if  not  of  a  great  master,  yet  of  a  man  who  realised  that 
drapery  should  be  carved  so  as  to  suggest  the  forms  which  it 
conceals,  and  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  strong  trans¬ 
verse  folds  of  the  upper  and  the  beautifiU  vertical  lines  of  the 
lower  garment.  But  Viciria’s  portrait-sculptor  knew  nothing  of 
modelling,  and  his  drapery  is  lumpy  where  it  is  not  flat.  The 
expression  of  character  in  the  face  of  his  sitter  was  his  only  care  ; 
nor  did  he  understand  that  to  the  sculptor  the  figure  is  no  less 
important  than  the  face. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Dresden  statue  was  recognised 
as  a  reproduction  of  some  type  dating,  in  its  origin,  as  far  back 
as  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  balance  of 
opinion  inclines  to  find  the  original  in  a  lost  work  of  the  school 
of  Praxiteles,  or  actually  from  his  hand  ;  although,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  types  of  this  period,  the  claims  of  Lysippus  receive 
a  good  measure  of  support.  Our  knowledge  of  such  matters  is 
gradually  acquiring  greater  precision  in  some  directions,  thanks  to 
the  discovery  and  classification  of  the  Greek  originals  ;  but  work 
of  this  kind  does  not  equally  tend  to  clarify  our  ideas  of  the  style 
of  particular  artists.  Based,  as  they  too  often  are,  on  a  faulty 
literary  tradition,  these  ideas  are  constantly  requiring  readjust¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  actual  monuments.  Very  often  we  have 
to  be  content  with  attaining  greater  definition  as  to  the  origin 
and  date  of  the  type  which  we  are  studying,  without  being  able 
to  reconcile  our  results  and  fit  them  in  with  the  style,  as  we 
conceive  it,  of  any  one  of  the  great  masters. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  group  to  which  the  Matron  of 
Herculaneum  belongs  is  a  statue  which  was  recently  acquired  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  collection  at  Trentham.*  Exposure  to  the  air  of 
the  Potteries  has  for  ever  ruined  the  surface  of  the  marble,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  without  close  examination  to  recognise  even 
the  difference  between  the  Parian  of  the  head  and  the  Pentelic 
of  the  body — for  these  seem  to  be  the  materials  employed. 

*  Published  and  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  in  the 
‘  Burlington  Magazine  ’  for  March  1908,  and  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Gardner  in  the  ‘Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,’  vol.  xxviii. 
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But  the  beauty  of  the  figure  is  untouched,  except  where  a 
clumsy  restoration  has  distorted  the  left  hand.  Although  the 
edges  of  the  fold  of  the  drapery  are  blunted  and  chipped,  the 
suggestion  of  the  form  below  it  is  as  subtle,  as  delicate  as  in 
any  but  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture.  The 
‘  Mourning  Lady  ’  is  a  tomb-statue,  an  idealised  but  singularly 
touching  and  human  monument  of  grief.  She  moves  slowly 
forward,  her  head  slightly  bent.  Her  cloak  is  wrapped  closely 
round  her,  covering  both  arms ;  part  of  it  is  drawn  up  to  veil 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  one  end,  passing  over  her  left 
shoulder,  hangs  perpendicularly,  combining  wth  the  gentle 
forward  movement  of  the  limbs  to  give  the  suggestion  of 
decent  and  graceful  motion.  The  form  may  not  be  grand,  but 
it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  small.  If  we  are  occasionally 
reminded  of  the  Tanagra  statuettes,  it  is  only  of  that  class 
which,  small  and  charming  as  they  are,  retain  something  of  the 
largeness  of  style  of  the  best  marble  sculpture.  The  face,  in 
spite  of  the  way  in  which  the  marble  has  suffered,  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  appealing  in  its  expression  of  restrained  and  quiet 
mourning.  There  is  no  lack  of  thoughtfulness  in  the  conception 
and  the  rendering  of  the  whole  work ;  yet  in  no  point  does  it 
verge  on  the  study  of  effect  for  effect’s  sake.  We  have,  in 
fact,  to  do  with  a  statue  of  all  but  the  first  rank,  as  much  superior 
to  the  Matron  of  Herculaneum,  with  which  in  scheme  and 
composition  it  has  to  be  compared,  as  the  Matron  is  superior 
to  the  statue  of  Viciria.  The  more  familiar  it  becomes,  the  more 
convincingly  does  the  figure  impress  itself  on  the  mind  as  an 
original  of  the  fourth  century,  even  if  the  head  is,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  the  hand  of  a  Roman  restorer.  Yet  on  its  base 
it  bears  an  inscription  showing  that  it  was  used  on  the  tomb 
of  a  Roman  lady  named  Maximina.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  one  of  the  ‘  false  inscriptions  on  borrowed  statues  ’  of  which 
Cicero  expressed  his  disapproval  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  The 
figure  must  have  been  torn  from  its  original  Attic  tomb  and 
carried  off  to  Italy  to  decorate  the  monument  of  Maximina. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  figures  illustrating  three  different 
phases  of  ancient  sculpture  in  connexion  with  one  another  :  first, 
a  Greek  original ;  second,  a  close  Roman  copy  of  a  Greek  original ; 
third,  a  free  Roman  rendering  of  the  scheme  of  a  Greek  original. 
We  could,  it  is  true,  go  further  ;  for  the  history  of  the  ty’pe  which 
we  have  been  considering  does  not  end  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  ever  invented  by  a  sculptor.  The  influence  of  Praxiteles, 
if  he  it  was,  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  thirteenth-century 
statuary  of  the  cathedral  at  Reims,  in  the  group  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion  ;  and  again  in  the  work  of  an  almost  contemporary  German, 
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who,  inspired  by  French  influence,  made  the  noble  figures  of  a 
similar  group  at  Bamberg. 

A  few  years  ago  most  writers  on  sculpture  would  have  been 
content  to  regard  Roman  sculpture  as  adequately  represented 
by  the  Matron  of  Herculaneum  and  the  portrait  of  Viciria  Areas, 
with  the  addition  perhaps  of  a  series  of  Imperial  portrait-busts. 
Roman  sculpture,  it  seemed,  was  either  a  direct  copy  or  a  free 
rendering  of  Greek.  An  independent  school  of  art  was  not 
recognised.  What  of  good  and  permanent  there  was  in  Roman 
sculpture  in  relief  was  due  to  Greek  inspiration.  To  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Roman  portraiture  a  somewhat  grudging  tribute  was 
paid ;  it  was  so  far,  indeed,  admitted  to  the  highest  rank,  that 
some  of  the  finest  Greek  portraits  were  called  Roman.  Thus 
the  magnificent  head  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  the  Louvre  was 
identified  as  a  portrait  of  Julius  Ctcsar,  to  whom  it  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance.  Perhaps  the  cliief  merit  of  Roman 
sculpture  was  thought  to  lie  in  the  supposed  fact  that  it  served  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  Greek  influence  to  the  sculptors 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Recent  criticism,  chiefly  the  work  of  one  or  two  German 
archaeologists,  who  have  met  with  opposition  in  their  own 
country  and  apathy  outside  it,  has  done  something  to  awaken 
interest  in  Roman  art,  and  to  alter  the  somewhat  distorted 
notion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  as  to  its  nature.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  Roman  art  is  so  great  as  WickhofE  would  have 
us  believe,  or  that  his  attempt  to  set  it  on  a  pinnacle,  as  a  serious 
rival  to  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece  or  Italy  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  has  won  or  is  likely  to  win  general  acceptance.  But, 
thanks  to  his  work,  we  can  come  to  a  juster  estimate  of  those 
technical  quaUties  of  Roman  sculpture  which  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  as  something  other  than  a  mere  offshoot  from  the 
Greek  stem.  Now,  if  technical  dexterity  entitles  to  rank  among 
the  great  schools  of  the  world,  the  right  of  the  Romans  so  to 
rank  cannot  be  disputed.  There  will,  however,  always  be  a 
number  of  lovers  of  art  and  students  of  its  history  who,  old- 
fashioned  as  they  may  be  deemed,  will  continue  to  recognise 
imagination  as  the  touchstone  of  excellence  :  a  test  which, 
applied  to  Roman  sculpture,  gives  it  a  place  behind  Greek, 
behind  Italian,  and  behind  the  thirteenth-century  ‘  Gothic  ’  of 
France. 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate  our  conclusion.  What  is  it 
that  recent  research  has  done  in  the  way  of  justifying  the  claims 
of  Roman  sculpture  to  stand  as  one  of  the  supreme  achievements 
in  the  art  ?  The  characteristics  on  which  those  claims  are  based 
can  be  reduced  to  two.  In  the  firet  place,  Roman  artists,  if 
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they  did  not  invent,  at  least  developed  from  its  infancy  and 
perfected  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  continuous  ’  method  of  narrative- 
sculpture.  Secondly,  they  also  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  excel¬ 
lence  the  method  of  presentation  called  ‘  illusionist.’  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  English  language  possesses  no  less  ungainly 
word  to  describe  a  style  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Wickhoff,  is 
common  to  the  Roman  sculpture  of  the  Flavian  period  and  the 
painting  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
of  a  Rubens,  a  Hals,  a  Velasquez. 

To  explain.  The  sculptor  or  the  painter  who  wishes  to  tell 
a  story  may  adopt  one  of  three  methods.  He  may  take  from 
that  story  various  striking  episodes,  and  make  a  separate  com¬ 
position  of  each.  This  process  of  ‘  isolation  ’  is  by  modern 
canons  the  only  fit  method.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give 
examples.  Or  he  may  employ  the  ‘  complementary  ’  method. 
However  many  scenes  may  go  to  his  story,  he  represents  or 
suggests  them  all  without  the  repetition  of  any  one  figure. 
Although  this  method — since  it  is  rare,  if  not  unknown,  in  any 
western  art  except  that  of  early  Greece — does  not  strictly  con¬ 
cern  our  present  purpose,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  illustrates 
the  artistic  principle  that  false  economy  of  material  leads  to 
failure.  The  vase-painter  Clitias — to  take  the  admirable  in¬ 
stance  adduced  by  Wickhoff — attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Troilus  by  this  method,  but  never  succeeds  in  coming  to 
the  real  point.  He  gives  us  the  fountain  to  which  Troilus  went 
to  water  his  horses  ;  then  Achilles  rushing  out  to  attack  him, 
in  the  presence  of  Thetis,  Hermes,  and  Athena  ;  then  he  shows 
Polyxena  and  Antenor  running  to  tell  Priam  of  the  tragedy, 
and  Hector  and  Polites  going  forth  to  avenge  the  crime.  But 
the  murder  itself  is  omitted  !  It  is  not  that  his  sense  of  fitness 
requires  the  murder  to  be  done  ‘  off  ’ ;  no  one  familiar  with 
Greek  vase-painting  can  suppose  that  such  squeamishness  was 
probable.  It  is  simply  that  his  method  does  not  allow  of  the 
duplication  of  his  figures. 

Thirdly,  without  exercising  that  selection  which  is  necessary 
to  the  isolating  process,  or  the  false  economy  of  the  complemen¬ 
tary  process,  the  artist  may  adopt  a  continuous  relation  of  the 
events.  In  WickhofE’s  words  : 

‘  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  chosen  pictures  of  striking,  epoch- 
making  moments  combine  in  a  cycle,  in  order  to  emulate  the  fluent 
continuous  recital  of  the  ancient  myths,  but  as  the  text  flows  on  the 
heroes  of  the  narrative  accompany  it  in  a  continuous  series  of 
related  circumstances,  passing,  smoothly  and  unbroken,  one  into 
another,  just  as  during  a  river  voyage  the  landscape  of  the  banks 
seems  to  glide  before  our  eyes.’ 
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In  other  words,  the  observer  is  left  to  do  his  own  selection  and 
combination,  to  disentangle  the  episodes.  The  Giustiniani  sar¬ 
cophagus  represents  the  vengeance  of  Orestes.  In  the  middle 
is  Orestes,  still  brandishing  the  sword  which  has  laid  low 
Aegisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  between  whose  corpses  he  stands. 
On  the  left  are  seated  the  three  Furies,  slumbering ;  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  them  and  the  middle  scene  is  given  by  the  Nurse, 
who  looks  at  them,  but  stretches  out  her  hand  towards  Orestes. 
On  the  immediate  right  of  Orestes  we  see  two  of  the  same  Furies 
coming  forward  to  claim  their  due  of  him ;  still  farther  to  the 
right  the  third  Fury  slumbers  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Apollo 
in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  while  Orestes,  appearing  again,  steps 
stealthily  over  her  as  he  makes  for  safety.  There  are  other 
figures  which  we  need  not  mention  ;  they  do  not  increase  the 
clearness  of  the  representation.  This  is  the  continuous  method 
in  its  fullest — we  do  not  say  its  most  artistic — developement. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  Greek  would  have  described  the 
representation  (composition  it  can  hardly  be  called)  as  anything 
but  a  jumble.  Other  instances  of  the  continuous  method  have 
a  certain  attractiveness,  due  to  the  quaintly  primitive  way  in 
which  the  flow  of  events  is  conceived.  Such  is  the  picture  of  the 
Fall  in  that  Vienna  Genesis  manuscript  which  first  inspired 
Wickhoff’s  researches  into  the  methods  of  Roman  art.  Here  we 
have,  all  in  one  picture,  from  left  to  right,  first  Eve  tempting 
Adam  ;  then  the  two  guilty  ones  hastening  away  in  shame,  while 
the  hand  of  God  appears  above  them ;  finally,  the  two  hiding 
themselves  among  the  bushes.  The  background  is  uniformly 
filled  with  fruit  trees — chiefly  pears  and  apples — and  there  is 
no  attempt  to  mark  off  the  scenes  one  from  the  other. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  continuous  method  is  seen  not  in 
minor  works  like  these  so  much  as  in  the  great  reliefs  of  the 
period  of  Trajan  :  the  frieze  which  once  decorated  the  walls  of 
his  Forum,  and  is  now  mainly  represented  by  four  slabs  on 
the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  the  better-known  reliefs  of  the 
famous  Column  of  Trajan.  In  Mrs.  Strong’s  enthusiastic  and 
extremely  able  apology  for  Roman  sculpture  these  works 
naturally  bulk  more  largely  than  anything  else.  Of  the  frieze 
she  writes  : 

‘  It  is  not  so  much  the  single  parts  that  compel  attention,  though 
there  are  beautiful  and  striking  individual  motives,  as  the  rush 
and  swirl  of  the  composition,  which  almost  overpowers  us  by  its 
tumultuous  vehemence,  while  yet  commanding  our  attention  and 
respect  through  the  magnificent  sense  of  ordered  pattern.  A  severe 
design  is  combined  wdth  an  animation  unknown  to  previous  art. 
The  lion-hunt  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  is  broken  up  into 
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overlapping  groups  with  only  a  material  interconnection ;  the 
battle  of  the  mosaic  at  Naples  gives  only  one  episode  out  of  many 
(though  the  central  and  most  splendid)  ;  but  the  reliefs  assemble 
a  series  of  groups  and  episodes  in  one  indivisible  artistic  unity.  The 
eye  travels  from  end  to  end,  pausing  to  fathom  individual  beauties 
but  never  because  of  a  break  in  the  composition.’ 

And  again  ; 

‘  This  frieze  and  the  reliefs  from  the  Column  of  Trajan  are  rightly 
regarded  as  the  two  most  perfect  examples  of  the  continuous  method. 
I  nave  begun  with  the  frieze  not  only  because  it  probably  comes 
first  in  point  of  time,  but  because  it  presents  the  method  raised, 
so  to  speak,  to  its  highest  power.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that 
the  method  consists  in  giving  a  continuous  background  to  suc¬ 
cessive  but  disconnected  scenes.  This  definition  holds  good,  in  a 
measure,  of  parts  of  the  Trajan  column,  but  in  the  large  frieze  the 
continuous  style  is  evolved  out  of  the  forceful  groupings  of  the 
main  subject  itself — is  the  result  of  the  skilful  overlapping  of  the 
lines — so  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  separate  the  groups  without 
dislocating  the  whole.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grandest  expression 
attained  by  the  Roman  system  of  accumulating  masses  in  order  to 
produce  a  sense  of  crowding,  or  of  turmoil.’ 

All  this  is  true.  It  is  also  in  a  sense  true  that,  as  Mrs.  Strong 
points  out,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  realistic  character 
of  Roman  sculpture,  both  time  and  space  are  treated  in  what 
may  be  called  an  ideal  fashion.  A  little  consideration,  however, 
shows  that  the  idealism  is  dictated  not  by  the  artistic  con¬ 
ception,  but  by  the  subject.  The  artist  of  the  frieze  from  Trajan’s 
Forum  was  told  to  represent  certain  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
culminating  in  victory.  He  sets  to  work  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way  to  depict  at  one  end  of  his  reliefs  a  battle  in  Dacia, 
at  the  other  the  Emperor  returned  to  Rome,  standing  between 
the  personifications  of  the  City  and  Victory.  The  transitions 
between  the  intervening  scenes  may  be  managed,  the  gaps  in 
time  and  space  bridged  over,  with  some  skill ;  but  the  cohesion 
thus  achieved  is  purely  mechanical.  Of  any  idea,  beyond  the 
banalities  dictated  by  the  order  of  his  imperial  master,  the 
artist  shows  no  sign.  He  reveals  to  us  nothing  that  is  spiritually 
new.  This  is,  indeed,  the  continuous  treatment,  but  it  is  not 
a  composition  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Again,  the 
reliefs  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  in  spite  of  the  reminiscences 
of  a  nobler  art  which  they  occasionally  throw  out,  will  always 
attract  chiefly  because  of  their  historical,  and  not  because  of 
their  artistic,  interest.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  critics 
to  dwell  on  the  initial  mistake  of  decorating  a  column  with  spiral 
reliefs.  ‘  The  profoundly  decorative  effect  of  the  sculptured 
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‘  spiral,  the  wonderful  variety  of  the  pattern,  its  mobility  under 
‘  the  varying  light,  the  perennial  novelty  of  its  interest  ’  are 
there ;  but  what  of  ‘  its  grave  subordination  to  the  architec- 
‘  tural  effect  ’  ?  Mrs.  Strong  continues  :  ‘  Nothing  can  em- 
‘  phasise  so  well  as  a  spiral  band  the  purpose  of  a  column ; 
‘the  encircling  seems  to  impart  additional  strength,  while  the 
‘steady  upward  movement  of  the  spiral  contributes  to  the 
‘  soaring  effect  of  the  pillar.’  If  she  is  right,  why  is  the  spiral 
column,  as  an  architectonic  element,  absent  from  all  the  finest 
Roman  buildings,  and  associated  in  all  ages,  when  it  does  occur, 
with  anything  but  the  grand  style  in  architecture  ? 

But  apart  from  this  question,  which  answers  itself,  the  key 
to  the  true  appreciation  of  Trajanic  sculpture  in  reUef  is  given 
by  a  comparison — a  double-edged  comparison — of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  those  who  quote  it  with  admiration  seem  to  be 
unaware.  Such  relief  is  described  as  the  counterpart  of  Roman 
historic  prose.  That  is  very  true  and  to  the  point,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  forget  that  prose  is  not  the  only  literary  art, 
and  if  Roman  sculpture  is  to  take  the  high  place  claimed  for 
it,  it  must  be  informed  also  \vith  the  element  that  distinguishes 
poetry  from  prose.  Without  imagination  the  artist  can  achieve 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  essentially  from  the  sign-painter. 
Roman  historical  prose,  with  all  its  impressive  movement,  as 
of  the  tramp  of  legions,  never  rises  to  the  imaginative  height 
of  a  Thucydides.  For  the  same  reason  both  Roman  relief  and 
Roman  literary  narrative  will  always  be  popular  ;  they  tell  their 
story  directly  and  well,  and,  as  everyone  who  frequents  galleries 
can  testify,  the  public  requires  nothing  more  than  to  be  able  to 
identify  the  persons  in  a  picture  and  to  know  what  is  happening. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  cinematograph  is  the  culmination 
of  art.  Had  Wickhoff  been  writing  his  description  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  method  a  few  years  later  than  1895,  he  might  have 
found  in  the  cinematograph  an  analogy  even  more  apt  than 
the  one  he  has  chosen ;  we  may  even  say,  not  a  mere  analogy, 
but  a  lineal  descendant  and  a  logical  developoment. 

The  clumsiness  of  the  Roman  method  has  been  felt  by 
its  apologists,  and  in  justification  they  have  sought  for  in¬ 
stances  in  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  modern  times. 
Thus  in  pictures  by  or  after  Michelangelo,  representing  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  appears  twice,  once  in  prayer 
by  Himself,  and  again  turning  round  to  awaken  the  sleeping 
disciples.  Plenty  of  other  instances  can  be  found,  but  the  fact 
to  be  noticed  is  that  in  no  case  does  the  beauty  of  the  work 
depend  on  the  feature  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached. 
Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  significance  of  the 
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various  figures,  the  duplication  of  the  figure  of  Christ  only  dis¬ 
turbs  us ;  in  order  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  picture 
we  have  to  perform  the  isolating  process  ourselves,  and  divide 
it  into  two  parts.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  ignore  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  figures,  and  simply  consider  the  picture  without 
reference  to  the  story  it  tells.  But  if  it  then  seems  worthy  of 
praise,  it  obviously  cannot  be  because  of  the  employment  of 
the  continuous  method.  Now,  many  of  the  artists  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  great  as  well  as  small,  recognised  the  faultiness  of 
this  kind  of  art.  But,  especially  in  the  Quattrocento,  they 
retained  the  passion,  characteristic  of  the  childhood  of  art  as 
of  human  beings,  for  telling  and  hearing  the  whole  of  a  story. 
So  they  often  solved  the  problem  by  a  pleasant  compromise. 
They  represented  the  chief  episode,  or  the  episode  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  interest  them  especially,  as  a  central  composition; 
and  the  preceding  and  following  episodes  were  relegated  to 
subordinate  places  and  rendered  on  a  small  scale.  ^Masaccio, 
in  his  noble  fresco  of  the  Tribute  Money  in  the  Carmine  at 
Florence,  still  has  two  out  of  the  three  episodes  represented 
on  the  same  scale ;  but  the  taking  of  the  piece  of  money  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  fish  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  that  not  merely 
because  it  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  distance.  Typical, 
however,  of  the  method  in  question  are  some  of  the  frescoes 
by  Masolino  da  Panicale  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  in  San 
Clemente  in  Rome.  In  one  fresco  the  saint  disputes  with  the 
philosophers,  the  Emperor  presiding ;  but  through  a  window 
we  see,  in  the  distance,  the  philosophers  roasting  in  the  flames, 
and  Catherine  profiting  by  the  opportunity  to  exhort  them. 
In  another  picture  she  is  beheaded  before  a  troop  of  soldiers; 
but  in  the  far  background,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, 
two  angels  place  her  body  in  the  tomb,  while  a  third  bears  her 
soul  away  to  heaven.  By  such  means  the  Italian  primitives 
could  satisfy  their  desire  to  omit  no  episode  in  a  story ;  and 
so  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  sophisticated  art  in  which 
the  mere  subject  of  the  narrative  became  of  less  importance 
than  the  manner  of  its  telling. 

The  complementary  method  fails  from  false  economy,  which 
produces  gaps  in  the  sequence  of  the  events  represented,  so 
that  there  is  unity  neither  of  time  nor  of  space  nor  of  subject. 
The  continuous  method  leaves  no  gaps,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  The  unities  which  it  provides  are,  however, 
fictitious,  and  can  only  be  called  ideal  in  a  superficial  sense. 
Both  methods  employ  juxtaposition,  not  significant  composi¬ 
tion.  That  is  only  possible  with  the  method  which,  somewhat 
inadequately,  is  called  the  method  of  isolation.  If  this  method 
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isolates,  it  does  so  only  by  gathering  up,  at  some  critical  moment, 
the  threads  which  run  through,  connecting  the  preceding  and 
foUomng  episodes  in  the  stor}^  This  isolated  episode  is  of  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  excites  the  imagination  to  supply  the  others. 

If  the  elaboration  of  the  continuous  method  thus  turns  out, 
on  analysis,  to  have  less  value  as  an  artistic  achievement  than 
is  claimed  for  it,  there  yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  other 
contribution  of  Roman  sculptor’s  to  the  developement  of  tech¬ 
nique. 

‘Who  has  not  seen,’  asks  Wickholi',  ‘in  collections  of  antiques, 
heads  of  the  period  from  Vespasian  to  Trajan,  whose  striking  life¬ 
likeness  and  apparently  superficial  technique,  adopted  for  a  distinct 
mrpose,  put  one  in  mind  of  the  best  portraits  of  Velasquez  and  of 
Franz  Hals  ?  Who  has  not  realised  as  the  processions  of  the  Arch 
of  Titus  appear  to  glide  by  him,  or  as  the  battle  from  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  surges  before  his  eyes,  that  he  is  standing  before  products 
of  a  new  art,  which  at  the  most  has  only  a  loose  connection  with 
that  of  Greece  ?  .  .  .  Not  only  is  there  a  resemblance  in  these 
reliefs  and  statues  and  busts  to  pictures  by  Rubens,  Hals,  and 
Velasquez,  but  the  style  is  actually  the  same  and  the  same  means 
of  expression  are  employed  in  both  cases.  It  is  that  illusionist 
style  which  reached  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  its  first 
highest  embodiment,  such  as  it  was  not  to  find  again  before  the 
seventeenth  century.’ 

The  major  premiss  on  which  Wickhofi  bases  his  argument 
in  favour  of  Roman  sculpture  is  that  ‘  the  purpose  of  all  art 
‘  is  to  produce  illusion  and  that  all  that  the  naive  spectator  ob- 
‘  serves,  from  the  earliest  attempts  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
‘  art,  is  the  illusionist  copy  of  reality.’  The  difference  between 
modern  and  ancient  art  appears  to  him  to  be  that  ‘  the  more 
‘ancient  strives  to  obtain  its  effect  through  the  rendering  of 
‘  what  is  organic  and  essential  in  the  person  or  object  repre- 
‘  sented,’  while  ‘  modern  art  selects  out  of  the  mass  of  reality 
‘only  those  elements  which  are  suited  to  convey  the  lifelike 
‘  impression  of  an  appearance  at  a  given  moment.’  These  two 
methods  ‘  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the  means  they  employ, 

‘  but  also  by  a  radical  difference  in  the  conception  of  art.’ 

W’ickhoff  is,  of  course,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  not  alone  in 
his  naive  belief  that  the  purpose  of  all  art  is  illusion,  as  though 
such  a  purpose  could  in  itself  sum  up  the  creative  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  throughout  the  ages  !  Were  such  a  theory 
baldly  true,  the  unspeakable  vulgarities  of  the  Musee  Wiertz 
would  represent  the  culmination  of  human  artistic  endeavour. 
The  artist’s  aim  is  not  imitation,  surely,  but  selective  recon¬ 
struction,  a  revelation  of  the  ideal  truth  which  underlies  the 
voi..  ccix.  xo.  ccccxxvii. 
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forms  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  His  object,  though  very  often 
he  may  not  know  it,  is  not  to  reproduce  exactly  what  anyone 
can  see,  but  to  make  you  see,  with  his  eyes,  those  forms 
and  still  more  those  ideas  of  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  have 
the  vision.  If  the  aim  of  modern  art  is  illusion  apart  from  the 
essential  idea,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  modern  art.  But  it 
is  unnecessary,  surely,  to  dwell  on  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  com¬ 
monplace  of  aesthetic  theory,  the  proper  appreciation  of  which 
should  save  a  critic  from  lumpmg  together  Hals  and  Velasquez, 
or  supposing  that  what  may  be,  from  one  point  of  view,  ad¬ 
mirable  in  painting,  is  necessarily  the  supreme  virtue  in  sculpture. 
When  once  the  purpose  of  art  is  understood  to  be  not  to  deceive 
the  spectator,  but  to  suggest  to  liis  mind  a  truth  more  per¬ 
manent  than  the  apparent  reahty  of  ‘  natme,’  then  and  then 
only  have  we  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  superficially 
brilhant  from  good  metal.  Obviously  the  critic  who  takes  the 
production  of  illusion  to  be  the  aim  of  art  will  estimate  most 
highly  those  artists  who,  regardless  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  working,  or  of  the  constructional  relatioirs  of  their 
particular  piece  of  work,  can  attain  most  nearly  to  the  deception 
of  the  eye.  The  object  of  a  portrait  is,  he  thinks,  attained  if 
the  spectator  is  for  a  moment  surprised  out  of  himself  by  the 
vividness  of  the  presentation,  and  receives  the  impression  that 
he  is  before  an  actual  person.  But  the  intimate  revelation  of 
character,  the  penetration  below  the  surface,  which  has  always 
been  the  aim  of  portrait-painters  of  the  type  of  Titian  and 
Rembrandt,  as  contrasted  with  Hals,  can  oidy  come  with  pro¬ 
longed  study  on  the  part  of  the  painter  as  w'ell  as  on  the  part 
of  us  who  look  at  his  painting.  It  is  not  too  sweeping  a  state¬ 
ment  to  say  that  all  pictures  in  which  the  production  of  illusion 
has  been  made  the  first  charge  on  the  painter’s  ability  run 
risk  of  bankruptcy  in  the  more  permanent  and  valuable  quahty, 
the  expression  of  character.  The  frantic  search  for  what  is 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  individuality  of  expression,  while 
it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  gUmpse  of  the  individual  in 
the  passing  light  of  an  accidental  situation,  produces  many  a 
brilhant  picture.  But  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  in  such 
works  the  situation  is  all  that  matters ;  the  human  element 
has  no  moral  value,  since  of  its  permanent,  enduring  qualities, 
of  its  ethos,  we  are  given  no  revelation. 

Now,  the  greatest  Roman  portrait-busts  rise  above  the  level 
of  that  art  which  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  mere 
illusion.  The  best  Roman  sculptors,  almost  as  much  as  Dona¬ 
tello,  saw  the  type  in  the  individual.  We  may  admire  the 
Florentine’s  head  of  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  for  the  extraordinary 
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way  in  which  the  momentary  expression  is  captured.  But 
that  is  only  our  first  impression.  The  portrait  does  not  stamp 
itself  on  our  memory  merely  because  of  its  alertness,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  profoundly  intimate  revelation  which  it  makes  to 
us,  iiot  only  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  portrayed,  but 
also  of  the  artist’s  idea.  It  gives  us  a  real  type.  A  cavalier 
of  Hals,  on  the  other  hand,  we  remember  merely  as  a  brilliant 
piece  of  painting ;  it  has  no  other,  deeper  interest ;  it  reveals 
to  us  neither  the  sitter  nor  the  artist. 

The  method  characteristic  of  Roman  art  as  distinct  from 
Greek  may  be  illustrated  in  several  aspects.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  products  of  Roman  sculpture  is  the  so-called  ‘  Rose- 
pillar  ’  in  the  Lateran.  Its  charm  is  beyond  question. 

‘  The  impression  intended,’  writes  Wickhoff,  ‘  was  that  conveyed 
by  a  rose-bush  growing  round  a  vase  and  covered  with  buds,  blos¬ 
soms,  and  leaves  quivering  in  the  air.  The  whole  success  of  the 
design  depends  on  the  impression  of  a  graceful  twining  plant,  stirred 
by  the  wind  and  alive  with  opening  buds  and  fragrant  blossoms. 
Therefore,  the  individual  twigs  and  leaves  do  not  closely  follow 
the  natural  model  .  .  .  but  emphasis  is  laid  on  whatever  would 
heighten  the  desired  effect  of  movement  and  bloom,  while  any 
detail  likely  to  disturb  it  is  suppressed.  The  sculptor  who  carried 
out  the  design  had  not  even  full-blown  roses  before  him  to  look  at. 
else  he  surely  w'ould  have  given  them  five  petals.  .  .  .  But  although 
for  the  full-blown  rose  he  used  a  stock  convention — and  an  incorrect 
one,  too — he  had  carefully  studied  the  buds  on  a  rose-tree  in  bloom 
and  had  noticed  how  they  looked  at  different  stages  of  growth  before 
they  opened  out.  ...  In  his  naivete,  wherever  he  thought  he 
possessed  a  complete  artistic  idea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  full-blown 
rose,  he  left  it  unaltered,  but  where  there  was  no  accepted  memory- 
image  to  refer  to,  he  created  a  new  one  by  accurate  observation  of 
natural  forms.  Having  provided  himself  thus  with  all  the  forms 
he  needed,  he  knew  how  to  arrange  the  twigs  in  a  free  design  round 
the  slender  vase,  and  by  the  subtlest  artistic  means  to  conjure  up 
the  illusion  of  a  rose-bush  in  bloom.  .  .  .  The  illusion,  however, 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  clumsy  deception.  .  .  .  Nowhere  do  we 
find  any  dull  imitation  of  actuaUty,  but  everywhere  a  free  play  of 
symmetry  and  pleasing  design,  composed  of  motives  not  con¬ 
ventional  but  illusionist  in  effect,  selected  and  arranged  with  artistic 
intention.’ 

In  this  passage,  to  which,  perhaps,  even  the  lengthy  extracts 
given  barely  do  justice,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
‘deception’  and  ‘illusion,’  which  is  not  upheld  consistently 
throughout  the  book.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that,  out  of  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  artist  of  the  charming  rose-pillar,  a  positive  merit 
is  made  of  the  practice  of  giving  four  petals  instead  of  five  to 
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the  roses,  and  suspending  the  vase  in  the  air  instead  of  resting 
it  on  the  ground.  In  so  far  as  the  artist,  by  his  skill,  prevents 
us  from  noticing  at  first  the  absurdity  of  such  things,  ‘  decep- 
‘  tion  ’  is  surely  the  right  word.  It  is  useless  to  call  it  immoral, 
because  morality  is  not  admitted  as  a  ground  of  argument  by 
the  apologists  of  art  for  the  artist’s  sake.  But  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  ‘  illusion  ’  or  ‘  deception,’  call  it  what  you  w'ill,  is  point¬ 
less.  For,  surely,  the  only  object  of  such  a  tour  de  force  should 
be  to  succeed.  And  how'  can  you  succeed  for  more  than  a  moment 
when  you  make  your  roses  with  four  petals  ?  You  cannot  urge 
that  they  are  more  beautiful  than  when  they  have  five.  And 
you  have  not,  in  such  work,  the  excuse  of  an  heraldic  conven¬ 
tion,  such  as  might  be  urged  for  the  so-called  roses  used  at 
Rimini  by  sculptors  in  the  service  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta. 
The  artist  of*  the  naturalistic  school  goes  to  work  in  a  different 
way,  honestly  endeavouring  to  reproduce  natural  objects  with 
fidehty.  There  is,  for  instance,  something  praiseworthy  in  the 
w'ay  in  which  the  ‘  Monk  of  Hyi'res,’  at  the  time  of  the  natural¬ 
istic  revival  at  the  begiiming  of  the  fifteenth  century,  illununates 
his  pages  with  marvellously  faithful  pictures  of  beetles  and 
butterflies.  It  is  not  high  art,  but  it  is  honest  and  attains  its 
object.  The  sculptor  of  the  rose-pillar  charms  us  until  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  has  played  us  a  trick.  Then  we  begin  to  analyse 
his  motives,  and  we  find  that,  being  wholly  given  up  (con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously)  to  the  production  of  illusion,  he  has 
forgotten  another  vital  element  of  good  art,  the  relation  of 
ornament  to  the  object  ornamented.  That,  again,  makes  his 
work  meaningless.  On  this  pillar  the  huge  vase,  carved  in  rehef 
with  the  roses  clambering  round  it,  rests  on  fragile  cherry  twigs 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  yet  its  weight  has  not  the  slightest  effect ! 
Now,  criticism  hke  this  would  be  reasonably  condemned  as 
captious  if  the  work  did  not  pretend  to  illusion  ;  but  if  it  does 
so  pretend,  and  its  apologists  are  right  in  their  explanation  of 
its  principles,  tlien  the  artist  must  take  the  risks  of  his  method. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  deny  the  superficial  charm 
of  the  work  as  a  piece  of  decoration ;  but  it  seems  necessary 
to  protest  against  its  exaltation  into  a  model  to  be  copied.  The 
Renaissance  sculptors  who  frankly  recognised  the  limitations 
of  their  material,  and  confined  themselves  to  conventional 
arabesques,  which,  however,  left  them  free  to  indulge  their 
fancy  in  the  treatment  of  line,  light,  and  shade,  often  came 
nearer  to  perfection  as  decorators. 

The  rose-pillar  is  said  to  be  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Haterii,  but  no  other  portion  of  those  fragments  of 
this  remarkable  monument  of  the  Flavian  period,  which  are  pre- 
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served  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  shows  quite  the  same  treatment. 
Many  of  the  fragments,  intensely  interesting  as  they  are  to  the 
crchseologist,  have  no  more  artistic  value  than  a  village  sign¬ 
painting.  There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  busts,  portraits  of  a 
physician  and  a  lady,  doubtless  members  of  the  family  to  whom 
the  tomb  belonged,  which  have  great  merit.  Of  the  man’s  bust 
Mrs.  Strong  remarks  : 

‘  The  wrinkled  neck,  the  hair  on  the  breast,  and  the  worn  socket 
of  the  eye  are  rendered  as  faithfully  as  the  wart  on  the  face  of  the 
shoemaker’  (Gains  Julius  Helius,  whose  bust  is  in  the  Palazzo  dei 
Conservatori).  ‘  It  is  a  finely  observed  study  of  age  ;  as  often, 
however,  in  the  antique,  the  artist  shirks  baldness,  and  bestows  upon 
this  ancient  personage  a  generous  head  of  hair.’ 

Let  that  pass,  although  only  someone  personally  acquainted 
with  the  man  in  question  would  be  justified  in  sa5dng  that  the 
amount  of  hair  is  excessive.  The  chief  interest  of  this  pair  of 
portraits  is  that  they  express  something  characteristically  Roman 
in  idea  as  well  as  in  technique.  They  are  entirely  void  of  pre¬ 
tence,  but  as  keenly  observed  as  a  portrait  by  Moretto  or  Moroni. 
Although  they  belong  to  the  period  when  the  method  of  illusion 
was  most  flourishing,  they  exhibit  none  of  its  excesses.  The 
comparison  with  the  painters  just  mentioned  may  be  carried 
further  \vithout  straining  ;  these  busts  have  just  that  combination 
of  simple  taste  with  quiet  dignity  which  makes  the  Bresciau 
painters  so  admirably  successful  with  sitters  of  what  we  should 
now  call  the  professional  class.  The  intense  imagination,  the 
intellectual  intimacy  of  the  greatest  portrait-painters,  we  do  not 
look  for  in  them,  and  we  should  be  disturbed  if  we  found  it  there. 
Other  Roman  portraits  of  the  time  show  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  of  illusion.  Such  is  the  Vespasian  of  the  Terme 
Museum,  instanced  by  Mrs.  Strong. 

‘  The  fine  Vespasian  of  the  Terme,  with  its  massive  structure, 
square  jaw  and  homely,  rustic  expression,  is  treated  almost  in  an 
impressionist  manner ;  there  is  less  attention  to  linear  effects  than 
in  the  Augustan  period  ;  the  modelling  becomes  still  rounder,  and 
the  planes  pass  into  one  another  by  the  softest  transitions.  The 
design  appears  to  emerge  from  the  block,  as  does  the  relief  from  the 
background,  or  the  figures  in  a  picture  from  the  plane  surface.’ 

From  portrait-busts  let  us  pass  to  sculpture  in  relief.  The 
great  panels  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  representing  the  triumphal 
procession  after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  have  always  been  famous 
for  the  interest  of  their  subject.  But  it  remained  for  WickhofE 
to  discover,  first,  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  something 
that  had  never  been  done  before  in  technique  ;  second,  that  this 
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achievement  stands  on  the  same  level  ns  the  achievement  of 
Velasquez.  The  first  of  his  conclusions  no  one  will  dispute. 
The  old  uniform  background,  the  flat  surface  against  which, 
in  Greek  relief,  the  figures  stand  out  in  silhouette,  has,  in  more 
than  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  vanished  into  thin  air.  Instead 
of  remaining  content  with  the  convention  which  that  background 
embodied,  the  Koman  artist  employs  every  artifice  kno\vn  to 
him  to  make  the  spectator  think  that  there  is  no  .stone  back¬ 
ground,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  insj)ires  the  scene-painter 
who  gives  us  a  \new  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Greek  relief  ignored 
.shadow. 

‘  An  art  like  that  of  the  Greeks  intent  upon  the  type  could,  even 
in  the  case  of  relief,  afford  to  ignore  the  effects  of  shadow.  It  could 
entirely  disregard  the  cast  shadow  which  had  no  power  to  disturb 
illusion  where  none  was  intended.  But  the  case  was  different  when 
relief  began  to  aim  at  pictorial  effect,  and  consequently  had  to  take 
into  account  that  important  factor  in  painting,  the  cast  .shadow. 
The  frieze  of  Pergamon  with  the  “  Battle  of  the  Giants  ”  is  just  at 
this  stage.  The  composition  was  condensed,  the  background  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  projecting  parts  of  the 
figures,  which,  though  worked  only  in  one  layer,  have  considerable 
depth,  fall  either  on  the  figure  itself  or  on  the  one  facing  it,  thus 
emphasising  the  perspective ;  in  fact,  the  shadows  become  an 
essential  factor  in  the  pictorial  effect.’ 

But  this  Pergamene  relief  is  far  from  attempting  an  illusion  of 
reality.  In  a  brilliant  and  comnneing  analysis,  Wickhoff  traces  the 
developement  of  technique  from  these  Pergamene  sculptures, 
through  reliefs  such  as  those  of  the  Augustan  Ara  Pads,  to  the 
triumph  of  the  method  (such  triumph  as  could  be  won  with  a 
deficient  knowledge  of  perspective)  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus. 

The  secret  of  the  Augustan  style,  of  which  the  Augustus  of 
Prima  Porta  and  the  Ara  Pads  are  the  supreme  examples,  lies, 
as  he  shows,  in  the  use  of  the  clay  model. 

‘  In  the  case  of  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  all  carefully  executed  works 
of  this  kind,  be  it  for  copies  of  famous  statues,  for  portraits  or  for 
reliefs,  carefully  executed  clay  models  were  set  up,  which,  through 
being  slavishly  copied,  obscured  the  intrinsic  peculiarities  of  sculpture 
in  stone.’ 

But  the  dissolution  of  the  background  has  already  begun.  The 
artist 

‘  allowed  the  figures  in  high  relief  of  the  front  row  to  cast  their 
shadows  on  a  back  row  of  figures,  w'hich  w'ere  worked  so  flat  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  no  longer  cast  any  shadows,  but  stood  like 
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silhouettes  against  the  sky.  Suppose  the  two  rows  ol  iigures  to 
have  been  variously  coloured  and  the  ground  blue,  a  pictorial  effect 
could  not  but  ensue.  The  background  would  appear  to  recede,  and 
the  second  row  of  figures  would  look  as  if  they  were  casting  a  shadow 
on  the  earth  behind  them  where  it  could  not  be  seen.’ 

When  we  come  to  the  Arch  of  Titus  we  find  that  this  method 
is  carried  to  its  highest  form,  and  the  influence  of  the  clay  model 
has  disappeared. 

‘  The  reliefs  are  worked  in  real  stone  style  out  of  blocks.’  The 
relief  ‘  exhibits  a  subtle  variation  of  dcjjth  from  the  figures  of  the 
front  plane  to  the  flatly  worked  heads  of  the  lowest  layer  on  their 
vanishing  background.  .  .  .  All  relation  of  the  separate  groups 
and  figures  to  the  architecture,  such  as  is  maintained  in  the  Perga- 
mene  sculptures,  is  here  ignored,  or,  more  exactly,  purposely  avoided. 
A  frame  is  simply  thrown  open,  and  through  it  we  look  at  the  march 
past  of  the  triumphal  procession.  We  are  to  believe  that  the  people 
are  moving  there  before  our  eyes  ;  we  are  no  longer  to  be  reminded 
of  pictures  ;  rather  the  plastic  art  tries  to  attain  by  its  own  methods 
the  same  effect  as  would  a  highly  developed  art  of  painting — the 
impression  of  complete  illusion.  Beauty  of  line,  symmetry  of  parts, 
such  as  a  conventional  art  demands,  arc  no  longer  sought  for. 
Everything  is  concentrated  on  the  one  aim  of  producing  an  im¬ 
pression  of  continuous  motion.  Air,  light  and  shade  are  all  pressed 
into  the  service  and  must  help  to  conjure  up  reality.  The  relief  has 
“  Respirazion  ”  like  the  pictures  of  Velasquez.  But  as  it  is  the  real 
and  not  painted  air  that  filters  in  between  the  figures,  it  follows  that 
all  the  master’s  art  is  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  skilful  arrangement 
of  groups  as,  in  spite  of  the  compression,  may  allow  air  to  pass 
between,  above  and  around  the  figures,  thus  helping  to  supplement 
the  modelling  even  as  the  sunlight,  which,  when  it  breaks  in,  awakens 
these  figures  to  magic  life.  To  allow  natural  illumination  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  perfecting  of  the  artistic  effect  was  one  of  the  boldest 
innovations.’ 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  Is  clear  from  certain  details  that  the 
reliefs  must  have  been  coloured ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sacred  vessels  carried  in  the  procession  were  gilded  :  ‘  w'e  might 
‘  be  startled  if  we  were  suddenly  confronted  with  the  perfect 
‘  work  in  all  the  brilliant  shimmer  of  its  original  hues.’  Students 
of  ancient  sculpture  have  long  ago  discarded  the  once  prevalent 
notion  that  Greek  sculpture  depended  for  its  effect  entirely 
on  form.  That  colour  was  used  effectively  and  artistically  was 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  the  so-called  ‘  Sarco- 
‘  phagus  of  Alexander  ’  found  at  Sidon  and  now  at  Constantinople. 
But  the  effect  intended  was  not  realistic  ;  it  was  purely  decorative, 
sometimes  even  fanciful,  although  of  course  never  grotesque, 
like  the  effect  of  the  archaic  limestone  sculptures  of  the  Athenian 
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Acropolis.  VVickhoff  compares  this  kind  of  painting  with  the 
glass-painting  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  for 
each  aims 

‘  first  of  all  at  a  fine  variety  of  colour  without  any  regard  to  local 
tints,  reserves  the  fiesh  in  the  pale  hue  of  the  material,  and  treats  the 
background  so  as  to  give  to  the  w'hole  design  decorative  unity, 
though  not  as  yet  the  perspective  spatial  unity  produced  by  the 
representation  of  landscape  or  interior.’ 

The  comparison  is  suggestive,  reminding  us  that  the  finest 
sculpture  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  as  exhibited,  for  instance,  at 
Amiens  and  Reims,  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  Greek, 
in  its  aristocratic  idea  and  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  con¬ 
vention.  But  in  the  Flavian  period  painting  had  reached  a  stage 
in  which  local  colours  are  observed  and  rendered.  Wickhoff 
argues  that  Flavian  sculpture  therefore  must  have  been  coloured, 
not  conventionally,  like  the  Greek,  but  naturalistically.  He  is 
doubtless  right ;  for  the  Romans  were  an  intensely  logical  race, 
and  the  secret  of  the  developement  of  their  art  lies  in  the  mechani¬ 
cally  logical  application  of  principles,  with  a  somewhat  ruthless 
disregard  of  circumstances.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  transfer  such 
an  argument  to  Greek  ground.  Wickhoff  converts  the  argument, 
and,  because  the  Sidon  sarcophagus  shows  no  attempt  at  realistic 
colouring,  maintains  that  the  Greek  painters  were  still, 

‘  from  the  point  of  view  of  colouring,  at  that  stage  which  ignores 
alike  the  unity  attained  by  spatial  effect  and  the  authority  of  local 
tints — that  is  to  say,  painting,  as  understood  by  the  modern  art- 
lover,  had  not  so  much  as  come  into  existence  in  the  time  of  Apelles.’ 

The  one  thing  of  which  we  may  be  certain  is  this,  that  sup¬ 
posing  painting  ‘  in  the  modern  sense  ’  had  existed,  the  Greeks, 
with  their  extraordinary  understanding  of  medium  and  material, 
would  have  thought  many  times  before  applying  its  principles 
wholesale  to  the  art  of  .sculpture  in  relief.  Quite  recently  the 
materials  for  the  study  of  Greek  painting  have  been  suddenly 
and  marvellously  increa.sed  by  the  discovery  on  the  site  of  a  small 
Thessalian  city  of  a  great  number  of  painted  tomb-stones.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  scanty  information  yet  available, 
they  show  that  even  in  the  comparatively  remote  Pagasae  the 
ordinary  funeral  arti.st  used  a  full  range  of  colours,  wdth  some 
knowledge  of  gradation.  He  was  even  beginning  to  attempt 
something  in  the  way  of  representation  of  interiors.  And  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  presumably  far  behind  the  great 
painters  of  his  time  in  most  points  of  technique. 

But  w'e  are  not  directly  concerned  with  Greek  painting  of  the 
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fourth  and  third  centuries  before  Christ ;  and  we  may  admit  with 
Wickhoff  that  the  colouring  of  the  Roman  reliefs  n  ade  a  close 
approach  to  realism.  This  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  outcome 
of  the  hard,  logical  tendency  of  the  Roman  mind.  The  artist 
doubtless  said  to  himself : 

‘  This  relief  is  intended  to  represent  a  triumphal  procession ;  in 
order  to  attain  my  object,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  that 
has  always  been  handed  down  by  theorists,  is  imitation  of  the 
reahty,  I  am  justified  in  employing  any  artifices  which  may  help 
to  create  the  illusion  of  a  procession,  t  shall  therefore  use  all  my 
knowledge  of  painting  to  eke  out  any  deficiencies  inherent  in  the 
medium  in  which  I  am  working,  that  is  to  say,  marble.’ 

The  Roman  sculptor  may  not  have  formulated  his  idea  thus 
baldly,  but  some  such  principle  inspired  h.im  and  guided  his  hand. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  right  use  of  material,  we 
may  notice  that,  as  Wickhoff  himself  allows,  the  Roman  artist 
utterly  ignored  all  relation  between  the  piece  of  carving  on 
which  he  was  at  work  and  the  building  which  it  was  supposed 
to  adorn.  To  so  tragic  an  end  does  the  reckless  pursuit  of  any 
one-sided  artistic  ideal  conduct  us  :  any  ideal,  that  is,  which  is 
not  conceived  in  the  light  of  sympathy  and  imagination.  The 
saying  ‘  there  is  but  one  art  ’  has  been  sadly  abused  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  methods  lawdul  in  one  medium  may  be 
employed  in  any  other.  It  is  only  true  in  the  sense  that  any  form 
of  art,  when  employed  in  conjunction  with  another,  must  be 
employed  with  a  due  consciousness  of  the  relation  between 
the  two.  Decorative  sculpture  must  be  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes,  to  harmonise  wnth  the  construction,  of  the  building 
on  which  it  is  placed.  That  frame  through  w'hich,  as  through  a 
window,  we  seem  to  see  the  triumphal  procession  of  Titus,  does 
really  frame,  artistically  speaking,  a  hole  in  the  wall  by  which 
the  constructional  unity  of  the  arch  is  weakened.  The  Roman 
architect  cared  nothing  and  knew  less  about  the  constructional 
value  of  sculptural  decoration  ;  we  have  already  dwelt  on  the 
mistaken  principle  of  the  decoration  of  Trajan’s  Column. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  sculptor  went  his  own  way, 
producing,  so  to  speak,  easel-reliefs,  and  plaquing  them  on  to 
walls  without  any  care  of  their  appropriateness. 

Thus  the  pursuit  of  the  chimsera  of  realistic  or  impressionist 
sculpture  brings  about  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  element  which  should  be  subservient.  Something  analogous 
is  seen  in  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  Renaissance  sculptors.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Medici 
tombs  in  San  Lorenzo,  where  Michelangelo  has  treated  the 
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archit<v’tural  problems  involved  with  something  like  contempt. 
Nemesis  has  followed  in  his  steps,  in  the  humiliating  fact  that 
the  criticisms  which  spring  to  the  lips  of  the  most  Philistine 
of  spectators  are  indisputably  true.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
those  recumbent  figures  could  never  keep  their  positions,  or  that 
the  seated  ‘  portrait  ’  figures  would  knock  their  heads  if  they 
arose.  This  lack  of  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  decoration 
and  construction  should  be  interrelated  was,  in  Michelangelo,  not 
a  little  due  to  the  ‘  pictorial  ’  tendency  of  his  sculpture,  and  to 
his  neglect  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  medium.  Nor  can  we 
forget  that  the  dihade  which  followed  in  Italian  art  was  assisted 
by  his  reckless  uprooting  of  the  foundations  of  sculpture ;  only  his 
genius  could  by  its  own  strength  support  the  construction  for  a 
time.  Just  .so  the  decline  of  Roman  sculpture  necessarily  began 
immediately  after  the  Flavian  artists  had  developed  to  its  logical 
extreme  what  they  considered  to  be  the  true  method  of  working 
marble. 

In  the  history  of  art,  as  of  politics,  it  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  course  which  developement  might  have 
taken  if  some  one  factor  had  been  different.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Romans  had  not  brought  colouring  to  the  aid 
of  carving  in  their  pursuit  of  illusion.  It  is  just  conceivable 
that  they  would  have  gone  farther  on  the  road  towards  the 
discovery  of  linear  perspective,  and  that  Ghiberti’s  gates,  at 
once  the  perfection  and  the  condemnation  of  pictorial  sculpture, 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  thirteen  centuries.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  regret  that  so  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in 
so  wasteful  a  way.  The  student  familiar  with  the  sculpture  of 
ancient  Greece,  of  thirteenth-century  France,  of  Renaissance 
Italy,  admires  throughout  the  supremacy  of  the  idea,  the  ruling 
imagination  which  atones  for  mistakes  of  every  kind.  In  Roman 
sculpture  extraordinary  craftsmanship,  virtuosity,  and  artifice 
in  no  way  avail  to  hide  what  has  been  called  the  native 
brutality  of  the  Romans.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Augustan  age, 
Greek  artists,  working  under  the  inspiration  of  Roman  themes, 
produced  works  of  singular  dignity. 

‘  If  we  study,’  writes  Wickhoff  of  the  Ara  Pads,  ‘  these  trains  of 
priests  and  officials,  of  proud  youths,  of  beautiful  women  and  well- 
bred  children,  who  walk  behind  the  Emperor  in  long  rows,  or  come 
forward  to  welcome  him,  we  must  confess  that  there  are  few  works 
of  art  which  could  have  rendered  with  equal  success  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  high  worth  combined  with  elegance  of  bearing.’ 

But,  as  Wickhoff  is  at  pains  to  prove,  this  is  not  t)^ical  Roman 
art.  The  colouring  which  lent  its  aid  to  Roman  sculpture  has 
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disappeared.  If  we  seek  for  something  which  may  give  ns  an 
idea  of  what  Roman  art  was  aiming  at,  we  must  come  down, 
not  necessarily  to  the  great  painters  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
but  rather  to  the  coloured  sculpture  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and 
his  school.  In  the  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo  we  may 
see  the  legitimate  developement  of  the  Roman  method. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  treatment  of  relief,  deliberately  adhered 
to  certain  conventions,  of  which  the  uniform  background  was 
the  chief.  The  Roman  experiment  was  to  prove,  even  if  the 
Greeks  did  not  know,  that  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  con¬ 
ventions  imposed  by  the  materials,  and,  therefore,  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  artificial,  would  lead  to  disaster.  The  mind  of 
the  spectator,  when  confronted  by  such  a  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject,  is  obliged  to  exert  itself  constantly,  to  trans¬ 
late  the  representation  into  some  approximation  to  reality. 
This  exercise  stimulates  the  imagination,  and  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  form  of  artistic  education.  The  Greeks,  thanks  to  their 
supreme  sense  of  moderation,  kept  their  conventions  ^vithin 
limits.  They  did  not  often,  like  the  Germans  of  the  Renaissance, 
wander  off  into  calligraphic  drawing — although  a  few  vase- 
painters  show  a  curious  tendency  in  this  direction — or  fantastic 
symbolism.  Thus  their  imagination  was  kept  in  an  ideally 
healthy  condition.  Now  a  nation  which  has  a  natural  endow¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  does  not  require  a  reali.stic  art.  Only  the 
people  in  whom  imagination  is  deficient  or  dormant  demand 
realistic  pictures.  That  is  why  the  Romans,  whose  Muse,  in 
spite  of  some  fine  flights,  was  naturally  pedestrian,  called  for 
and  found  a  realistic  art  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  their 
imagination. 

We  have  recognised  in  the  portrait-busts  the  one  form  of 
Roman  sculpture  in  which  highest  rank,  within  the  limits  of 
the  subject,  is  reached.  The  best  of  these  busts  express  indi¬ 
vidual  character ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  merely  show  the 
individual  in  the  light  of  accidental  circumstances,  nor  yet 
merely  as  one  of  a  class  or  type,  but  they  combine  the  two 
factors  in  a  right  proportion.  We  have  a  few  Greek  portraits 
which  go  back  to  the  fourth  century  (such  as  the  Sophocles 
of  the  Lateran),  or  even  to  the  fifth  (such  as  the  Pericles  after 
(h’esilas).  But  these,  although  they  do  not  fail  to  convey  the 
impression  of  individuality,  are  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  type-portraits ;  we  see  in  them  the  typical 
Athenian  statesman  or  poet  of  fine  aristocratic  mould.  (It  is 
an  open  question  whether  such  race-portraits,  if  so  we  may  call 
them,  are  not  a  more  valuable  possession  for  theVorld  than  the 
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individual  portraits  of  a  later  age.)  Even  the  Alexander  por¬ 
traits  and  such  masterpieces  as  the  Antiochus  of  the  Louvre, 
or  some  of  the  splendid  heads  of  rulers  on  Hellenistic  coins, 
are  with  few  exceptions  idealised  and  shorn  of  those  accidental 
qualities  which  are  used  by  clever  artists  to  enforce  the  im¬ 
pression  of  individuality.  The  sense  of  race  is  dominant.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  a  likeness  of  the  shoemaker,  Gains  Julius 
Helius,  respectable  as  he  doubtless  was,  would  have  held  its 
own  amongst  the  portraits  of  Greek  rulers,  had  he  lived  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ  instead  of  in  the  Flavian  age.  But, 
living  when  he  did,  he  hardly  needed  to  fear  comparison,  in  respect 
of  aristocratic  refinement,  with  the  occupants  of  the  imperial 
throne.  Here,  then,  in  Roman  portraiture  of  the  best  period, 
we  have  supreme  examples  of  direct  and  not  too  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  presentation  of  character.  In  the  third  century,  when 
Roman  art  was  far  on  its  way  to  decline,  we  find  works,  like  the 
Naples  Caracalla,  in  which  the  power  to  capture  a  momentary 
expression  is  combined  wfith  a  wholly  brutal  realism.  The 
subject,  of  course,  was  particularly  unpleasant ;  but  even  if 
the  artist  had  had  a  noble  subject  to  render  he  would  still, 
thanks  to  the  method  which  by  that  time  was  traditional,  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  accidental  situation,  the  passing 
phase,  than  to  the  intimate  character.  Among  the  great  Italians, 
in  the  age  of  universal  geniuses,  we  find  all  the  various  methods 
of  portraiture  employed.  But  it  would  lead  us  far  from  our  sub¬ 
ject  to  discuss  the  .styles  of  the  great  Italian  portrait-sculptors. 

The  Antinous-type,  the  creation  of  which  Mrs.  Strong  describes 
as  the  ‘  supreme  and  most  characteristic  achievement  of  the 
‘  Hadrianic  period,’  negatively  confirms  the  judgement  as  to  the 
character  of  Roman  art  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 
Of  its  originality  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  although  probably 
every  one  of  the  elements  which  go  to  its  making  can  be  tracked 
down  to  some  older  source,  for  the  most  part  in  Greek  art,  yet 
it  has  a  unity  and  makes  a  definite  impression  of  its  own.  The 
finest  example  of  the  type  is  undoubtedly  the  Mondragone 
head,  of  flesh-coloured  marble,  in  the  Louvre.  Extraordinary 
sullenness  of  expression  and  heaviness  of  features  and  body 
characterise  another  equally  famous  rendering  of  the  subject, 
the  Albani  relief,  to  an  almost  repulsive  degree,  making  it  hard 
to  understand  how  not  only  Winckelmann  but  many  another 
critic  can  contemplate  it  with  enthusiasm.  But  in  the  Mondra¬ 
gone  head  the  sculptor  has  known  how  to  express  the  sensuous 
quality  of  his  subject  by  much  more  subtle  means.  There  is  not 
a  line  or  a  surface  that  is  unrefined,  and  yet  the  face  is  entirely 
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lacking  in  intellectual  value.  Furtwangler,  as  Mrs.  Strong 
reminds  us,  noticed  the  influence  of  the  Pheidian  type  of  Athena 
on  the  artist  who  made  this  head.  The  words  used  by  the  great 
German  critic  are  perfectly  just  and  adequate  :  the  artist 
‘  attempted  to  bring  some  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
‘  Lemnia  into  the  face  of  the  Emperor’s  favourite.’  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  so  moderate  a  statement.  But  Mrs.  Strong’s 
enthusiasm  carries  her  into  a  curious  contradiction  when  it 
causes  her  to  WTite  : 

‘  If,  in  order  to  create  the  statuary  type  of  Antinous,  artists  borrowed 
the  austere  features  of  Athena  or  the  Uthe,  virile  outUne  of  Hermes, 
they  also  invested  these  with  a  new  meaning.  Satiety  and  sensuous 
melancholy  are  the  dominating  traits.’ 

But  satiety  and  sensuous  melancholy  are  incompatible  with 
austerity  and  lithe  virility.  In  other  words,  the  forms  which, 
in  the  Greek  originals,  adequately  expressed  an  intellectual 
idea,  have  been  more  or  less  unintelligently  adapted  to  something 
quite  incongruous.  It  is  partly  this  strange  artistic  contradic¬ 
tion  that  gives  the  Mondragone  Antinous  its  curious  fascination, 
as  of  some  strange,  uncanny  hot-house  growdih.  How  much  of 
that  fascination  is  due  to  the  morbid  attraction  of  the  legend  of 
the  Emperor’s  favourite  we  may  leave  to  students  of  moral 
pathology  to  discover  ;  whether  the  legend  was  true  or  a  scanda¬ 
lous  invention  matters  little  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
point  which  concerns  the  student  of  Roman  art  is  that  the 
Antinous-type  is  an  exotic.  Some  of  the  artists  who  had  to 
realise  the  conception  of  this  new  Hero  may  have  been  Romans, 
although,  since  statues  of  the  dead  youth  were  set  up  all  over 
the  empire,  most  of  them  must  have  been  Greeks.  But  in  any 
case,  Roman  art  as  such  offered  these  artists  no  possible  help, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  Greek  forms,  which  they 
adapted  with  astonishing  dexterity.  But  the  combination  was 
imnatural.  Numerous  as  are  the  examples  of  the  type,  they  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  figures  were  ordered  to  be 
set  up,  and  the  cultus  of  the  Hero  Antinous  established  in 
countless  places.  They  are  not  the  fruit  of  artistic  or  popular 
appreciation  of  a  beautiful  and  satisfying  type,  which  leads  to 
the  multiplication  of  replicas,  and  the  gradual  modification  and 
developement  of  an  original  idea.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  they 
were  all  made  during  the  brief  interval  between  the  death  of 
Antinous  in  130  and  the  death  of  Hadrian  eight  years  later, 
when  the  cult  seems  very  naturally  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Because  the  Antinous-type  was  an  exotic  and  a  hybrid  it  had 
no  descendants.  We  do  not  know  who  invented  it,  and  if  we 
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assume  that  it  was  a  Greek  we  shall  doubtless  be  classed  among 
those  who  are  imwilling  to  admit  that  a  Roman  type  can  have 
either  originality  or  beauty.  But  we  may  plead  that  Wickhoff 
himself  seems  to  have  realised  that  it  was  strictly  foreign  to 
Roman  art,  and  that  it  shows  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
peculiar  Roman  style  which  had  been  elaborated  during  the 
previous  generation  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  made  more  than  a 
passing  reference  in  his  work  to  this  ‘  supreme  and  characteristic 
‘  achievement  of  the  Hadrianic  period.’ 

The  final  stage  of  Roman  sculpture  is  admirably  summed 
up  by  Mrs.  Strong  : 

‘  In  sculpture  in  relief  the  "  continuous  ”  Roman  style  remained 
in  vogue,  and  gained  new  power  and  effectiveness  from  being  com¬ 
bined  with  a  novel  method  of  conve)dng  spatial  eontent,  by  so 
working  away  the  baekground  that  there  arises  in  its  plaee  a  dark 
niche  within  which  the  figures  are  moulded  by  the  surrounding 
“  complementary  shadow.”  This  treatment  of  light  and  shade 
had  a  splendid  colouristic  quality,  of  which  the  influence  may  be 
traced,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  developement  of  portraiture  also.  The 
exclusive  stress  now  laid  on  these  optic  effects,  joined  to  a  certain 
flagging  of  interest  in  the  subjects  of  Roman  official  and  religious 
art,  brings  back  sculpture  to  a  purely  decorative  phase.  Thus 
groups  are  loosened,  and  figures  are  placed  more  apart,  till  in  the 
friezes  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  sculpture  attains  that  “  cubic 
isolation  ”  in  space  which  closely  resembles  the  “frontal”  present¬ 
ment  of  figures  in  archaic  art.’ 

In  other  words,  sculpture  was  no  longer  intelligently  concerned 
with  the  human  form,  with  that  form  the  adequate  rendering  of 
which  has  always  been  the  chief  aim  of  sculptors  in  all  periods 
of  great  art.  No  sooner  does  the  sculptor  lose  sight  of  this 
ideal  than  his  art  degenerates.  In  modern  times  man  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  source  of  artistic  inspiration  in  what  he  calls 
external  nature  ;  but  although  the  modern  art  of  landscape 
painting  has  grown  out  of  this  discovery,  nothing  has  yet  re¬ 
placed  or  supplemented  the  human  form  as  the  object  of  the 
sculptor’s  art. 

Roman  art,  as  we  indicated  at  the  outset,  has  traditionally 
been  regarded  as  lacking  independence,  and  supported  at  either 
end  by  the  two  great  arts  of  Greece  and  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
which  it  served  to  link  together.  This  conception,  thanks  partly 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  art  of  the  3Iiddle  Ages  which 
we  now  possess,  thanks  also  to  the  exposition  of  the  technical 
achievements  of  Roman  sculptors  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  Wick¬ 
hoff,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  accurate.  In  the  sense  that 
Italian  sculpture  would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  had 
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not  the  artists  of  the  Kenaissauce  been  fainihar  with  the  motives 
of  Roman  art,  the  debt  of  the  new  to  the  old  may  be  admitted. 
But  that  debt  has  always  been  estimated  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Niccolb  Pisano  and  his  school,  whose 
borrowings  from  late  Roman  sarcophagi  are  so  patent  to  the 
eye.  Yet  the  Roman  inspiration  by  itself  was  insufficient  to 
nourish  a  new  art.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than 
illude  to  the  various  channels  through  which,  as  it  were  under¬ 
ground,  the  stream  of  artistic  developement  continued  to  flow 
for  so  many  centuries,  rising  but  occasionally  to  the  surface. 
In  the  East,  the  Byzantine  Renaissance  of  the  tenth  century 
was  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  come.  The  influence  of  Syria, 
of  which  our  knowiedge  is  still  vague  and  indefinite,  seems  to 
have  been  exerted  from  the  third  century  onw'ards,  not  only 
in  the  East  but  in  the  West.  We  now  realise  that  in  originality 
and  nobility  of  conception  the  French  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth 
century  rank  liigher  than  their  contemporaries  south  of  the 
Alps.  The  great  naturalistic  revival  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  although  some  of  its  most  remarkable  results,  thanks 
partly  to  the  sudden  developement  of  the  science  of  perspective, 
were  seen  in  Italy,  began  a  generation  earlier  in  France  and 
Burgundy.  In  all  these  phases,  save  for  the  occasional  loan  of 
a  motive,  Rome  has  no  essential  part ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Pisan  school,  stiffening  as  it  did  into  a  lifeless  tradition,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  vivified  by  the  breath  of  fresh  northern  air.  Side 
by  side  with  the  rise  of  naturalism  in  art  we  see  in  Italy  a  new 
intellectual  and  moral  ideal  taking  shape,  in  the  conception  of 
virtu,  of  individual  character  and  personal  force,  whether  for  good 
or  evil.  If  individual  character  was  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  Italian  States  ;  if,  when 
we  think  of  the  Renaissance,  we  think  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
Federigo  of  Urbino,  Cesare  Borgia,  or  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
it  was  also  the  keynote  of  Italian  art.  This  new  spiritual  ideal, 
combining  with  or  guiding  the  naturalistic  movement,  made  a 
living  art  possible.  It  is  such  a  high  and  definite  spiritual  ideal 
which  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Roman  art  during  the  period  of 
its  most  remarkable  developement. 

Rightly  or  wongly,  the  great  mass  of  cultivated  people  will 
continue  to  prefer  an  art  which  gives  spiritual  as  well  as  sensuous 
satisfaction.  That  is  recognised  by  Wickhoff  in  a  passage  which 
seems  to  indicate  his  ideal  of  art,  although  it  fails  to  express 
adequately  the  ideal  of  those  who  differ  from  him  : 

‘  Again,  the  majority  of  the  public  (the  learned  public  included, 
and  perhaps  that  more  particularly)  will  turn  away  from  works  of 
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which  the  subjects  can  neither  form  a  topic  of  discussion  nor  be 
adequately  described  in  words ;  they  are  naturally  more  attracted 
to  those  periods  of  culture  when  poetry  and  art  supply  each  other’s 
deficiencies,  and  the  interest  lies  in  a  comparison  of  their  treatment 
of  the  same  material  by  different  methods.  Clever  and  learned 
criticism  fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  extant  poetical  literature  by  means 
of  works  of  art,  or  the  gaps  in  the  extant  series  of  monuments  by 
examining  the  poetic  content  of  the  lost  work.  This  proceeding 
becomes  meaningless  as  soon  as  art,  whether  painting  or  sculpture, 
rises  to  the  point  of  developement  where  it  rejects  with  disdain  all 
sources  of  extraneous  interest,  such  as  religion  or  poetry,  and, 
sufficient  to  itself,  becomes  in  its  last  stage  an  art  only  for  artists, 
which  scarcely  heeds  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  but,  like  Dante’s 
“  Rachel,”  sits  the  whole  day  before  the  mirror,  “  de’  suoi  begli 
occhi  veder  vaga.”  ’ 

What  is  it  that  Leah  says  in  the  passage  from  which  the  last 
words  are  taken  ? 

‘  Sappia  qualunque  il  mio  nome  dimanda 
Ch’  io  mi  son  Lia,  e  vo  movendo  intorno 
Le  belle  mani  a  farmi  una  ghirlanda. 

Per  piacermi  alio  specchio  qui  m’  adorno  ; 

Ma  mia  suora  Rachel  mai  non  si  smaga 
Dal  suo  miraglio,  e  siede  tutto  gioruo. 

Eir  e  de’  suoi  begli  occhi  veder  vaga. 

Com’  io  deir  adornarmi  con  le  mani ; 

Lei  lo  vedere,  e  me  1’  ovrare  appaga.’ 

Dante’s  lines  are  intended  to  contrast  the  contemplative 
and  the  active  life.  The  story  of  Leah  and  Rachel  may  remind 
us  that  these  two  will  always  be  at  war,  but  out  of  their  strife 
proceed  ultimately  fruitfulness  and  prosperity.  Out  of  the 
attempt  to  exalt  self-sufficient  contemplation  into  the  sole  ideal, 
in  art  as  in  life,  can  only  come  disease  and  decay. 
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of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 
Translated  with  the  author’s  co-operation  by  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson. 
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Assistant  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  London  : 
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3.  Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Variation,  Heredity,  and 

Evolution.  By  Robert  Heath  Lock,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  London :  Murray. 
1906. 

4.  Heredity.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 

of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  London  : 
Murray.  1908. 

5.  Essays  on  Evolution,  1889-1907.  By  Edward  Bagnall 

PoULTON,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1908. 

^I^HE  new  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  marks  a 
memorable  period  in  the  history  of  biology  ;  for  it  is  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Origin  of  Species,’ 
a  book  which  has  probably  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on 
scientific  thought  than  any  other  single  work  of  last  century. 
In  it  the  plausibility  of  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  upon 
which  the  whole  science  of  biology  now  rests,  was  first  satis¬ 
factorily  demonstrated.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  question 
suggests  itself :  How  far  have  the  views  set  forth  by  Charles 
Darwin  been  accepted  as  true  ;  what  change  has  half  a  century 
wrought  in  his  theory  of  evolution  ;  does  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  knowledge  during  the  last  fifty  years  require  us  to 
modify  our  belief  in  the  principle  of  natural  selection ;  does 
it  disclose  to  us  any  class  of  facts  which  that  principle  cannot 
explain,  and  for  which  some  other  principle  must  be  invoked  ? 
The  fact  has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public  that 
Darwin’s  views  have  latterly  been  assailed  by  a  certain  school  of 
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biologists,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  new  ideas 
which  have  arisen  and  examine  their  validity,  as  against  the 
older  ideas  of  the  ‘  Origin  of  Species.’ 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  itself  is  no  longer  disputed.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  question  at  issue  was  between  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  special  creation  of  species.  Now  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  universally  accepted ;  special  creation 
has  been  swept  away,  never  to  return  ;  and  the  question  round 
which  controversy  rages  is  no  longer  ii'hether  evolution  takes 
place,  but  how  it  takes  place.  The  special  association  of  Darwin’s 
name  with  the  theory  of  evolution  is,  in  truth,  something  of  a 
popular  fallacy.  A  belief  in  the  mutability  of  species  has  long 
been  held  by  isolated  naturalists,  from  Aristotle  downwards ; 
and  with  the  writings  of  Lamarck  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century  began  to  carry  some  weight.  Lamarck,  who  first  pub¬ 
lished  his  views  in  1801,  believed  in  a  law  of  progressive  develope- 
ment ;  but  the  theory  which  is  more  particularly  identified 
with  his  name  is  that  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters— 
a  theory  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter 
at  some  length.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  likewise  believed  in  the 
modifiability  of  species.  The  famous  ‘  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
‘  History  of  Creation  ’  set  forth  a  similar  view.  And  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  1852,  energetically  defended  the  theory  of  evolution, 
founded  solely  on  the  factor  of  inheritance  of  acquired  charac¬ 
ters.  While,  therefore,  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  to  Darwin 
any  exclusive  credit  for  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  he  was  the  first  to  render  that  doctrine 
plausible.  In  his  principle  of  natural  selection  he  produced  a 
vera  causa  of  evolution.  He  proved  that,  given  modifiability  of 
species,  some  sort  of  progressive  evolution  must  take  place. 
He  brought  the  theory  out  of  the  region  of  speculation  into 
the  region  of  science.  But  the  champion  of  evolution,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  factors  which  may  have  caused  it,  must  be  looked 
for  in  Spencer,  rather  than  in  Darwin. 

The  ‘  Origin  of  Species  ’  was  published  in  November  1859*, 
and  was  met  with  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism.  But  gradually 
the  views  which  it  contained  made  way.  The  stimulus  w'hich 
it  gave  to  thought,  and  to  the  search  for  facts  which  might 
throw  light  on  the  new  doctrine,  soon  disclosed  abundance  of 
evidence  which  all  converged  in  the  same  direction.  The  argu¬ 
ments  from  embryology,  from  morphology,  and  from  distribu- 

*  Not  in  1858,  as  is  several  times  asserted  in  Weismann’s  ‘  Evolu¬ 
tion  Theory.’ 
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tion  in  space,  all  combined  to  heighten  the  conviction  that 
organic  evolution  was  a  true  theory.  Yet  one  difficulty  re¬ 
mained.  The  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  evolution  of 
the  highest  types  of  organism  now  existing  greatly  exceeded 
the  age  of  the  habitable  earth,  as  calculated  by  physicists. 
Lord  Kelvin  held  that  the  earth  could  not  have  existed  in  a  form 
habitable  by  living  things  for  a  longer  period  than  a  hundred 
million  years,  a  time  which  biologists  considered  altogether 
insufficient,  in  view  of  the  extremely  slow  nature  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.  The  suggestion  that  life  in  a  comparatively 
advanced  form  might  have  been  introducetl  on  to  the  earth 
on  a  meteorite  was  too  fantastic  and  speculative  to  merit  serious 
consideration.  Darwin  was  much  troubled  by  this  obstacle 
I  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  his  views,  and  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  it  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  Presidential  address  to 
I  the  British  Association  in  1891.  He  was  answered  by  Professor 

1  Poulton  in  1896,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  earth  might  havo 

I  existed  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than  that  calculated  at 
first  by  Lord  Kelvin.  But  a  further  difficulty  presented  itself. 
Sir  George  Darwin  and  Lord  Kelvin  both  agreed  that  the  sun 
could  not  have  existed  for  more  than  five  hundred  million  years. 
Without  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  life  coidd  not  have 
existed  on  the  earth,  and,  though,  as  Professor  Poulton  observed, 
a  great  deal  may  happen  in  five  hundred  million  years,  yet  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
developement  of  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Only  within  the  last 
three  years  has  this  final  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  evolution 
;  theory  been  removed.  Among  the  many  philosophic  and  scien¬ 
tific  problems  which  have  been  illuminated  by  the  discovery 
of  radium,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  important  than  the 
alteration  which  it  has  caused  in  the  calculations  of  the 
physicists  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  Those  calculations  had 
in  all  cases  assumed  that  no  other  form  of  energy  was  present 
■  in  the  sun  than  that  which  was  due  to  its  contraction  and  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts.  The  presence  of  radium  in  the 
'  sun  introduces  a  new  factor  into  the  problem,  whereby  the 

j  probable  life  of  that  luminary  may  be  extended  by  an  almost 

indefinite  period.  Mr.  Strutt’s  calculations  as  to  the  amount 
I  of  radium  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth  have  also  made  it  apparent 

f  that  the  time  limit  assigned  by  the  physicists  for  the  age  of  the 

earth  must  be  enormously  multiplied  in  consideration  of  the 
newly  discovered  source  of  energy.  In  his  very  interesting 
‘  Essays  on  Evolution,’  Professor  Poulton  is  able  to  quote 
Professor  Perry  to  the  effect  that  ‘  We  are  now  in  a  position 
‘  to  say  that  the  physicist  can  make  no  calculation  either  as  to 
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‘  the  probable  or  possible  age  of  life  on  the  earth.’  The  final 
argument  against  evolution,  upon  which  Lord  Salisbury  laid 
so  much  stress  in  his  address  to  the  British  Association  in  1894, 
has  now  been  completely  disposed  of,  and  the  way  is  clear  for 
concentrating  all  attention  on  the  mode  in  which  evolution  has 
taken  place. 

The  factor  to  which  Darwin  assigned  predominant  importance, 
and  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated,  is  the  factor 
of  natural  selection.  Although,  as  Darwin  himself  tells  us, 
he  was  anticipated  in  the  enunciation  of  this  principle  by  various 
writers,  by  W.  C.  Wells  in  1813,  by  Patrick  Matthew  in  1831, 
and  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  1852,  yet  he  and  his  co-discoverer, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  were  the  first  to  perceive  its  fundamental 
importance  in  the  evolution  of  species.  Natural  selection  follows 
necessarily  from  the  concomitant  operation  of  three  natural 
laws,  heredity,  variation,  and  the  struggle  for  existence.  In 
the  first  place,  all  organisms,  however  nearly  allied  they  may 
be,  are  found  to  exhibit  certain  differentiating  characters,  so 
that  no  one  is  precisely  similar  to  another.  This  is  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  variation.  In  the  second  place,  the  various  characters 
tend  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  This  is 
the  phenomenon  of  heredity.  And  in  the  third  place,  a  great 
many  more  individuals  are  born  into  the  world  than  there  is 
room  for.  The  conditions  of  their  natural  environment  strictly 
limit  the  numbers  of  a  species,  and  a  struggle  for  existence  takes 
place,  involving  the  death  of  the  individuals  which  are  the  least 
fitted  to  cope  wth  their  environment.  Few  people  recognise 
the  extraordinary  keenness  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Darwin 
and  Weismann  have  both  given  instances  of  the  incredibly  large 
mortality  which  prevails  among  animals ;  and  we  may  supplement 
their  instances  by  another  which  will  come  home  to  all.  The 
common  housefly  is  said*  to  lay  eggs  in  batches  of  120-150 
at  a  time,  and  may  deposit  five  or  six  batches  during  its  life. 
In  very  hot  weather  a  generation  extends  to  about  three  weeks ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  newly  laid  egg  developos  into  a  fly,  which 
itself  is  laving  eggs  within  a  period  of  three  weeks.  Now  if  we 
suppose  that  every  egg  laid  developes  into  a  perfect  fly,  that 
half  the  total  number  of  flies  are  females,  that  every  female 
fly  lays  the  normal  number  of  eggs,  and  that  there  are  six 
generations  of  flies  in  a  summer,  a  simple  calculation  shows 
us  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair 
of  houseflies  reaches  such  an  enormous  figure  that  if  they  were 
all  to  be  pressed  together  into  a  solid  mass  they  would  occupy 


*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  October  1908. 
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a  space  of  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  cubic  feet.* 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of  houseflies  is 
on  the  increase.  It  hence  follows  that  out  of  these  myriads  of 
potential  insects,  there  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  summer  only 
two  individuals  who  have  survived  to  reproductive  age.  All  the 
rest  that  are  born  die  an  ‘  unnatural  ’  death.  No  further  state¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  show  how  great  must  be  the  force  which 
tends  to  destroy  all  that  are  not  adapted  in  some  very  special 
manner  for  survival.  In  this  way,  Darwin  showed.  Nature  selects 
those  animals  and  plants  whose  variations  bring  them  into 
greater  harmony  with  their  surroundings ;  these  fortunate 
individuals  are  able  to  survive  and  bear  offspring,  who  inherit 
the  favourable  variations  of  their  parents.  The  species  is  thus 
slowly  moulded  into  harmony  with  its  environment.  In  the 
course  of  many  generations  the  favourable  variations  accumulate 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  organism  is  entirely  altered  in  structure, 
and  a  true  step  in  evolution  has  taken  place. 

Is  natural  selection  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of 
organic  evolution  ?  Very  many  biologists,  conspicuous  among  whom 
are  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Sir  Ray  Lankestcr  and  Professor 
Weismann,  think  that  it  is.  Darwin  himself  thought  it  was  not. 
He  thought  that  in  addition  to  this  indirect  action  of  the 
environment  upon  the  shapes  of  organisms,  evolution  was  also 
promoted  by  a  direct  action  of  the  environment.  It  is  plain 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  each  individual  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  produce  considerable  modifications  in  its  structure. 
Are  these  acquired  modifications  inherited  ?  Does  the  child  of  a 
blacksmith  come  into  the  world  with  larger  arm-muscles  than 
other  children  ?  Are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  Alpine 
plants  when  they  are  transferred  to  a  southern  garden  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  offspring  ?  It  is  evident  that  if  these  questions 
are  to  be  answ'ered  in  the  affirmative  a  powerful  factor  in  causing 
evolution  is  disclosed.  But  there  is  great  doubt  whether  such 
modifications  are  inherited.  Before  dealing  with  this  subject, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  various  criticisms 
which  have  been  passed  upon  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  variations  upon  which  natural 
selection  mainly  operates  are  congenital  variations  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  occur  in  the  germ-cell  of  the  organism  before  develope- 
ment  commences.  They  need  not  necessarily  appear  till  com¬ 
paratively  late  in  the  life  of  the  organism,  but  their  potentiality 
exisfs  in  the  germ.  The  variations  arise  in  fact  entirely  out  of 
relation  to  surrounding  conditions,  and  are  not  of  the  kind 


*  Assuming  200,000  flies  to  the  cubic  foot. 
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produced  by  external  causes  after  developemeut  has  commenced. 
That  these  germinal  variations  are  inherited  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  subject  of 
variation.  Darwin  and  Wallace  assumed  that  the  successive 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  a  species  were  accomplished  by  the 
incorporation  into  the  race  of  variations,  which  took  the  form 
of  very  minvle  increments  of  structure.  They  regarded  evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  so  that  each  generation 
should  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  next,  and  many 
generations  would  be  required  before  the  changes  in  struc¬ 
ture  became  manifest.  This  view  was  questioned  in  1894  by 
Professor  Bateson  in  his  book,  ‘  Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Variation.’  Bateson  divides  variation  into  two  kinds,  which 
he  calls  continuous  and  discontinuous.  By  continuous  varia¬ 
tion  he  designates  those  minute  fluctuations  which  Darwin 
regarded  as  the  material  upon  which  natural  selection  worked, 
while  by  discontinuous  variation  he  signifies  structural  altera¬ 
tions  of  a  larger  and  more  conspicuous  character.  He  considers 
that  continuous  variations  are  of  no  importance  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  species,  and  that  the  material  upon  which 
natural  selection  operates  is  entirely  confined  to  discon¬ 
tinuous  variations.  His  conception  of  the  evolutionary  process 
differs  from  Darwin’s  in  that  he  regards  it  not  as  a  gradual 
and  even  movement,  but  as  consisting  of  a  succession  of  jerks 
taking  place  at  intervals,  and  separated  by  periods  during 
which  no  progress  takes  place.  Lately'  Professor  De  Vries,  of 
Amsterdam,  has  promulgated  closely  similar  views.  Professor 
De  Vries  holds  that  small  variations,  which  he  calls  fluctua¬ 
tions,  are  impotent  in  the  production  of  new  races  ;  and  that 
large  and  sudden  variations,  which  he  calls  mutations,  are 
alone  instrumental  in  causing  evolution.  These  mutations  are 
supposed  to  occur  at  long  intervals,  during  which  the  species 
remains  constant  and  unaltered. 

The  study  of  continuous  variation  has  passed  largely  into 
the  hands  of  mathematicians,  and  is  included  in  the  region  of 
science  known  as  Biometry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the 
reader  into  the  intricacies  and  byways  of  this  highly 
abstruse  subject,  but  we  may  indicate  briefly  the  principle 
underlying  it.  It  was  first  shown  by  Quetelet*  in  1846  that 
variation  followed  the  law  of  frequency'  of  error,  whose 

*  Lettres  a  8.A.R.  Ic  Due  regnant  de  Saxe-Cobourg  ct  Gotha  sur 
la  Theorie  des  Probabilites  apphquee  aux  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques.  Brussels,  1846. 
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mathematical  expression  was  discovered  by  Gauss.  If  a  large 
number  of  individuals  are  examined  with  respect  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  character,  such  as  their  stature,  and  are  arranged  in 
classes  according  to  their  possession  of  this  character,  it  is 
found  that  the  classes  vary  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  which  they  contam.  The  largest  class  will  be  that  of 
which  the  height  is  the  mean  height  of  the  race.  And  the  classes 
become  progressively  smaller  as  their  height  diverges  more  and 
more  from  the  mean,  whether  in  the  direction  of  increase  or 
decrease.  Moreover,  the  degrees  of  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  classes  can  be  co-ordinated  by  a  mathematical  law,  known 
as  the  law  of  frequency  of  error.  The  matter  will  be  made 
clearer  by  using  the  illustration  which  was  originally  employed 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  reviewing  Quetelet’s  work  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  for  July  1850.  The  case  was  there  taken  of  a 
rifleman  aiming  at  a  target ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that, 
irrespective  of  the  skill  of  the  rifleman,  the  shots,  after  a  large 
number  of  trials,  w'ould  be  aggregated  most  thickly  about  the 
centre  of  the  target,  and  w'ould  be  more  and  more  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  the  farther  the  distance  became  from  the  centre  of  the 
target.  The  only  difference  between  the  targets  of  a  good  and 
of  a  bad  rifleman  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  total  area  which 
contains  all  the  shots  would  be  smaller  than  in  the  latter  case. 
But  in  each  case,  the  centre  of  the  area  would  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  the  target,  and  the  distribution  of  shots  within  the 
areas  would  be  similar.  The  explanation  of  this  result  rests 
upon  the  circumstance  that  each  time  the  rifleman  takes  aim 
a  number  of  factors  come  into  operation  tending  to  disturb 
the  correctness  of  the  alignment  of  the  rifle.  But  as  these  factors 
act  with  equal  frequency  in  every  direction,  it  follows  that  the 
point  of  thickest  distribution  of  the  shots  will  still  remain  at 
the  centre  of  the  target.  Now  variation  is  found  to  follow 
precisely  the  same  law.  If  measurements  of  some  character 
are  taken  in  a  large  number  of  individuals,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  a  mean  measurement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  w'hich 
the  individuals  are  most  thickly  clustered,  and  that  the  farther 
the  distance  from  the  mean,  the  fewer  are  the  individuals  repre¬ 
sented.  The  analogy  goes  yet  farther  :  for  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  good  and  bad  riflemen,  we  found  the  shots  to  be  in  close 
juxtaposition  or  more  widely  scattered,  so  in  the  case  of  varia¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  that  the  divergences  from  the  mean  are  in 
some  cases  far  more  accentuated  than  in  other  cases  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  degree  of  constancy  or  variation  in  different  organs 
is  very  different.  But  in  all  cases  the  variation  can  be  represented 
by  a  geometrical  curve,  the  ordinates  of  which  are  proportional 
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to  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  the  binomial  {a  +  6)".  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  individuals  are  found  to  cluster  round  two  or  more 
points  of  thickest  distribution,  and  it  is  then  inferred  that  they 
belong  to  two  or  more  different  races. 

Darwin  supposed  that  the  minute  variations  or  ‘  fluctua¬ 
tions  ’  which  we  have  been  considering  form  the  material  for 
natural  selection.  He  showed  how  the  various  domestic  breeds 
of  pigeon  have  all  been  derived  from  the  wild  rockdove  ;  and 
that  breeders  can  in  a  few  years  produce  almost  any  specified 
new  character,  merely  by  selecting  for  breeding  purposes  those 
birds  which  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  vary  in  the  required 
direction.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  far  the  varieties 
produced  by  accumulations  of  minute  variations  remain 
stable  on  the  cessation  of  selection.  Mr.  Francis  Galton’s  study 
of  human  stature  may  be  taken  as  an  instance.  The  mean 
height  of  the  offspring  of  parents  who  are  taller  than  the  average 
of  the  race  is  greater  than  the  mean  height  of  the  race.  But 
the  mean  height  of  the  offspring  does  not  diverge  as  widely 
from  the  mean  height  of  the  race  as  does  the  height  of  their 
parents  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  offspring  inherit  the  variation  of 
their  parents,  but  show  it  to  a  lesser  extent  than  their  parents 
did  ;  a  ‘  regression  ’  takes  place  towards  the  mean  of  the  race. 
It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some  among  the  offspring  whose 
height  is  greater  than  that  of  their  parents  ;  but  the  mean 
height  of  the  offspring  is  nearer  to  the  mean  height  of  the  race 
than  in  their  parents’  case.  By  continued  selection  and  breeding 
from  the  tallest  individuals  a  tall  progeny  may  be  obtained ; 
but  the  tallness  does  not  maintain  itself  when  selection  ceases ; 
there  is  a  rapid  regression  to  the  average  height  of  the  race. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 
is  seen  when  we  attempt  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  first  step 
in  the  history  of  any  particular  organ.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
origin  of  vertebrate  limbs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when 
once  a  limb  came  into  existence,  in  however  imperfect  a  form, 
natural  selection  acting  on  minute  variations  could  mould  it 
into  a  fin  or  a  leg  highly  adapted  to  its  conditions.  But  how 
is  the  first  bud-like  projection  from  the  body  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  survival-value  until 
it  has  reached  a  certain  magnitude  ;  and  its  dcvelopement  up 
to  this  minimum  point  seems  more  easily  explained  by  assuming 
a  sudden  large  variation  than  an  accumulution  of  selected 
small  variations. 

It  is  on  considerations  such  as  these  that  De  Vries  has 
founded  his  attacks  upon  the  Darwinian  doctrine.  He  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  large  and  small 
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variations  is  not  merely  a  quantitative  difference,  but  also  a 
qualitative  difference.  He  believes  that  the  minor  differences 
between  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  due  to  small  varia¬ 
tions  or  fluctuations,  which  may,  indeed,  maintain  themselves 
so  long  as  they  are  favoured  by  selection,  but  which  never 
become  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  organism,  or  have  any 
stability  when  selection  ceases.  Species,*  on  the  other  hand,  he 
holds  to  be  produced  by  sudden  large  mutations  from  some  pre¬ 
existing  species ;  the  mutation  in  all  cases  breeding  true,  and 
showing  no  signs  whatever  of  regressing  to  the  mean  of  the 
race  from  which  it  sprung.  Ue  Vries  reverts,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  old  idea  of  the  fixity  of  species.  He  believes 
that,  during  many  generations,  plants  (for  his  observations  do 
not  extend  to  animals)  remain  unaltered,  save  for  the  ordinary 
small  fluctuations  which  leave  no  permanent  traces,  but  that 
at  long  intervals  periods  of  mutability  set  in,  during  which 
new  forms  are  thrown  off  in  all  directions,  originating  a  number 
of  new  species  ;  that  these  new  forms  breed  true  and  remain 
constant  for  an  indefinite  period  before  a  further  epoch  of 
mutability  sets  in,  and  a  further  step  in  evolution  is  made. 
De  Vries  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  page  699  of  his  ‘  Species 
‘  and  Varieties,’  as  follows  : 

‘  We  may  assert  that  species  remain  unchanged  for  indefinite 
periods,  while  at  times  they  are  in  the  alternative  condition.  Then 
at  once  they  produce  new  forms  often  in  large  numbers,  giving  rise 
to  swarms  of  sub-species.  All  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  periods  of  stability  and  mutability  alternate  more  or  less 
regularly  with  one  another.  Of  course  a  direct  proof  of  this  \iew 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  given.  .  .  .’ 

The  idea  that  the  entire  structure  of  an  organism  has  been 
built  up  by  a  succession  of  mutationary  steps  of  definite 
magnitude  has  inspired  De  Vries  to  formulate  the  belief  that 
the  creature  finally  evolved  is  entirely  composed  of  ‘  unit- 
‘  characters  ’  of  quite  limited  number.  He  supposes  that  even 
the  most  highly  evolved  organism  would  not  consist  of  more 
than  4000  such  unit-characters.  If  each  mutation  permanently 
adds  a  new  character  to  the  species,  and  if  the  mutations  occur 
(as  he  imagines)  at  intervals  of  about  4000  years,  it  follows  that 
16  million  years  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  evolution  of  the 
most  complex  organisms.  And  on  p.  712  of  his  ‘Species  and 
‘  Varieties,’  he  observes  :  ‘  It  seems  evident  that  the  duration 

*  By  species  De  Vries  does  not  mean  Linnaean  species,  but  a 
lower  subdivision  which  he  calls  ‘  elementary  species  ’  and  regards 
as  the  true  taxonomic  unit. 
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‘  of  life  does  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  conception  of 
‘  very  slow  and  continuous  evolution.  Now  it  is  easily  seen 
‘  that  the  idea  of  successive  mutations  is  quite  independent  of 
‘  this  difficulty.’  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  difficulty  is 
now  removed,  and  this  particular  argument  in  favour  of  the 
mutation  theory  is  knocked  on  the  head. 

Passing  now  to  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  theory,  w'e  find  that  they  fall  into  three  categories.  There 
is,  firstly,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it ; 
there  is,  secondly,  the  great  mass  of  e\adence  supporting  the 
opposite  belief ;  and  there  is,  thirdly,  the  extreme  improbability 
that  Nature  should  periodically  take  the  sudden  leaps  which 
are  supposed,  or  that  the  leaps,  if  taken,  would  be  just  those 
required  for  securing  adaptation  to  environment.  Dealing  first 
with  the  latter  objections,  we  may  observe  that  Linneeus’  maxim 
Natura  non  facit  saltus,  though  not  possessing  the  rank  of  a 
scientific  law,  yet  rests  upon  such  a  large  foundation  of  experience 
as  to  set  up  a  strong  presumption  against  any  theory  which 
conflicts  with  it.  Mankind  have  always  found  it  easier  to 
explain  the  origin  of  things  by  postulating  catastrophes  and 
sudden  creations  than  slow  and  gradual  processes.  In  the 
early  days  of  geology,  the  students  of  that  science  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  opposing  factions,  whose  sole  point 
of  agreement  has  since  been  shown  to  be  the  one  point  on 
w'hich  they  were  totally  vrtong.  For  they  all  attempted  to 
account  for  the  structure  of  the  earth’s  crust  by  supposing  that 
at  long  intervals  sudden  catastrophes  had  taken  place  which 
instantaneously  gave  rise  to  formations  that  were  entirely  new. 
We  now  know  that  the  evolution  of  the  earth’s  crust  w'as  an 
excessively  slow  and  gradual  process ;  sudden  changes  are  no 
longer  believed  in  ;  and  what  may  be  called  the  ‘  mutational  ’ 
theory  of  geology  is  altogether  discarded.  A  similar  alteration 
of  beliefs  has  attended  the  conception  of  species  formation. 
The  production  of  a  new  species  offered  a  problem  of  the  utmost 
complexity.  Before  Darwin’s  time,  the  large  majority  of 
thinking  people  were  content  to  accept,  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  the  view  that  they  were  brought  suddenly  into 
existence  by  the  Creator’s  fiat  on  the  pattern  of  a  preconceived 
archetype.  Nowadays  this  vicious  mode  of  thought  assumes  a 
more  refined  form,  and  it  is  no  longer  denied  that  evolution 
presents  a  complete  solution,  without  any  need  for  catastrophic 
hypotheses.  But  it  is  found  that  the  origiii  of  the  various 
characters  which  make  up  an  individual  is  a  question  of  much 
difficulty.  And  forthwith  there  arises  a  school  of  biologists 
which  affirms  that  these  characters  jumped  suddenly  into 
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existence  ;  and  declares  that  if  only  we  accept  this  hypothesis 
all  further  difficulties  will  be  cleared  away.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  the  comforting  simplicity  of  the  explanation  itself  raises 
a  suspicion  that  it  may  after  all  turn  out  to  be  unfounded. 
No  information  is  vouchsafed  to  us  as  to  what  causes  the  muta¬ 
tions,  or  how  the  remarkable  fact  of  their  alleged  permanence  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  or  how  it  should  happen  that  a  large  varia¬ 
tion  in  an  adaptive  direction  should  occur  with  sufficient  fre¬ 
quency  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  evolution. 

That  this  latter  difficulty  is  extremely  formidable,  an  instance 
will  show.  In  the  minute  water  animals  called  copepods,  the 
males  have  their  anterior  antennse  modified  into  long  whip-like 
structures  which  they  use  as  a  lasso  to  throw  over  the  heads 
of  the  females,  and  so  catch  them  as  they  take  flight.  The 
advantage  of  this  structure  for  securing  survival  is  obvious. 
Those  males  which  were  most  adept  in  catching  females  would 
give  rise  to  a  large  progeiiy  inheriting  the  peculiarity  of  their 
parent,  while  the  males  who  had  no  contrivance  of  this  nature 
would  have  but  few  offspring  and  would  soon  be  swamped  out. 
How  is  this  structure  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  mutation 
theory  ?  The  supposition  that  it  arose  by  chance  at  a  single 
step  defies  altogether  the  laws  of  probability.  But  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  antennm  may  have  been  very  gradually 
modified  from  their  primitive  to  their  final  form  under  the 
operation  of  natural  selection.  For  each  slight  improvement 
in  the  antennae  which  facilitated  the  task  of  holding  the  female 
would  give  the  male  an  advantage  in  reproducing  over  males 
which  had  no  such  favourable  variation.  The  small  variations 
would  thus  certainly  become  fixed,  and  evolution  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  line  along  which  it  had  started.  Professor 
Poulton  mentions  protective  resemblanee  and  mimicry  as 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  sudden  mutations 
can  have  been  at  work.  ‘  It  is  as  unlikely  that  a  key  could  be 
‘  made  to  fit  a  complicated  lock  by  a  number  of  chance  blows 
‘  upon  a  blank  piece  of  metal,  as  that  the  elaborate  pattern  on 
‘  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  should  have  been  reproduced  on  those 
‘  of  its  mimic  by  mutation.’ 

Another  w’cighty  objection  to  the  mutation  theory  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  wffiolly  inconsistent  with  the  close  correlation  of 
the  parts  of  a  highly  developed  animal  or  plant.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  new  structure  can  suddenly  spring  into  existence  without 
any  modification  in  other  parts  of  the  organism.  This  difficulty 
was  originally  urged  by  Herbert  Spencer,  arguing  in  defence  of 
the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  against  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  by  small  variations  ;  but  it  tells  with  tenfold  force 
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against  the  theory  of  evolution  by  large  variations.  The  example 
selected  by  Spencer*  is  the  evolution  of  the  horns  in  the 
extinct  Irish  elk.  The  male  of  this  species  has  enormous 
horns  weighing  over  a  hundredweight. 

‘  That  these  horns  may  be  of  use  in  fighting,  the  supporting  bones 
and  muscles  must  be  strong  enough,  not  simply  to  carry  them,  but 
to  put  them  in  motion  with  the  rapidity  needed  for  giving  blows. 
.  .  .  That  horns  may  become  better  weapons,  the  whole  apparatus 
concerned  in  moving  them  must  be  so  strengthened  as  to  impress 
more  force  on  them,  and  to  bear  the  more  violent  reactions  of  the 
blows  given.  The  bones  of  the  skull  on  which  the  horns  are  seated 
must  be  thickened,  otherwise  they  will  break.  The  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  must  be  further  developed  ;  and  unless  the  ligaments 
which  hold  together  these  vertebrae,  and  the  muscles  which  move 
them,  are  also  enlarged,  nothing  will  be  gained.  Again,  the  upper 
dorsal  vertebrie  and  their  spines  must  be  strengthened,  that  they 
may  withstand  the  stronger  contractions  of  the  neck-muscles ; 
and  like  changes  must  be  made  on  the  scapular  arch.  Still  more 
must  there  be  required  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  forelegs,  since  these  extra  growths  in  the  horns, 
in  the  skull,  in  the  neck,  in  the  shoulders,  add  to  the  burden  they 
have  to  bear  ;  and  without  they  are  strengthened  the  creature  will 
not  only  suffer  from  loss  of  speed  but  will  fail  in  fight.  Hence  to 
make  larger  horns  of  use,  additional  sizes  must  be  acquired  by 
numerous  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments,  as  well  as  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels  and  nerves  on  which  their  actions  depend.’ 

If,  then,  w'e  are  to  suppose  that  the  horns  of  the  Irish  elk 
arose  by  successive  mutationary  steps,  we  are  committed  to  the 
belief  that,  simultaneously  with  each  step,  there  happened  to 
occur  corresponding  mutationary  steps  in  all  the  other  various 
parts  correlated  with  the  horns.  If  even  one  of  these  parts 
failed  to  mutate  in  the  right  manner  and  at  the  right  moment 
the  original  variation  of  the  horns  would  be  rendered  useless 
and  would  be  lost.  That  a  mutation,  entirely  due  to  chance, 
should  happen  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  mutations 
(similarly  duo  to  chance)  in  the  large  number  of  other  parts 
concerned,  is  a  preposterous  assumption.  Yet  upon  that 
assumption  the  validity  of  the  mutation  theory  rests.  The  view 
that  an  organism  consists  of  a  definite  collection  of  unit- 
characters,  all  independent  of  one  another,  commits  its  holders  to 
manifest  absurdities  when  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  facts. 

We  are  inclined  therefore  to  approach  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  mutation  theory  with  considerable  mistrust.  The  mis¬ 
trust  is  heightened  by  observations  of  a  more  direct  character. 
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A  study  of  distribution,  for  instance,  shows  that  species  shade 
into  one  another  by  minute  differences,  and  do  not  present 
the  large  contrasts  which  the  mutation  theory  would  lead  us  to 
expect. 

Although  the  presumption  set  up  by  such  facts  as  these 
against  the  views  of  Professor  De  Vries  is  very  strong,  yet  it  is 
not  sufficient  entirely  to  close  our  minds  to  the  reception  of  the 
evidence  which  he  has  to  offer.  If  we  were  to  meet  with  a  large 
body  of  facts  pointing  conclusively  towards  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  it  however  great  its  initial 
improbability  may  have  appeared.  We  inquire,  therefore,  upon 
what  evidence  from  Nature  the  theory  rests,  and  find  the  bulk  of  it 
to  be  comprised,  not  in  many  facts  drawn  from  all  groups  of  animal 
and  plant  life,  but  in  a  few  solitary  instances  of  the  evening- 
primrose  {Oenothera  Lamarckiana)  discovered  by  De  Vries  in 
a  field  near  Amsterdam  in  what  he  calls  a  mutating  condition, 
and  throwing  off  new  species  in  all  directions !  And  even 
this  case  is  not  satisfactory.  For  this  particular  evening- 
primrose  has  never  been  found  wdld  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
except  where  it  is  known  to  have  escaped  from  botanic  gardens. 
There  is,  therefore,  strong  reason  for  believing  that  it  may  not 
be  a  natural  species  at  all,  but  a  hybrid  produced  by  crossing 
various  forms  of  another  plant.  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Mendelism,  to  be  described  later,  the  ancestral  characters 
would  be  liable  to  appear  at  any  time  in  a  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  new  species. 
The  new  characters  which  arise,  and  which  are  described  by 
De  Vries  as  mutations,  are  much  more  simply  explained  by  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  have  remained  latent  for  several  generations, 
and  then  to  have  burst  forth  into  activity  as  required  by 
Mendelian  theory. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lock,  whose  book  ‘  Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of 
‘  Variation,  Heredity,  and  Evolution  ’  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
of  modern  theories,  seeks  to  defend  the  mutation  theory  by  an 
analogy  from  social  evolution.  His  method  is  excellent ;  social 
science  has  thrown  much  light  on  biological  science  in  the  past, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Lock’s  analogy  supports  the  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  for  which  he  invokes  it.  History  shows 
that  the  sudden  changes  and  violent  commotions  which 
occasionally  convulse  the  social  organism  leave  highly  unstable 
effects,  and  have  small  power  to  alter  permanently  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Many  countries  have  passed  through  revolution 
after  revolution  without  any  noticeable  change  in  the  true 
state  of  the  community.  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that 
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history  has  to  teach  is  that  permanent  alteration  follows  on 
slow  and  gradual  progress,  and  not  upon  revolutions  or  sudden 
mutations.  Even  among  human  beings  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  opinions  hastily  formed  are  hastily  dropped  ; 
that  sudden  resolutions  are  quickly  broken  ;  that  improvement 
depends  upon  the  operation  of  slowly-working  and  unseen  factors, 
not  upon  rapid  and  obvious  factors. 

The  particular  instance  of  a  social  mutation  which  Mr.  Lock 
gives,  is  the  rapid  displacement  of  horse-drawn  traffic  by 
motor  traffic.  Superficially  there  appears  to  be  a  sudden 
introduction  of  a  novel  character,  comparable  to  a  mutation  in 
animal  or  plant  life.  But  the  appearance  is  only  superficial. 
The  motor-car  is  a  product  of  slow  and  gradual  evolution. 
From  time  to  time  small  improvements  were  added,  until  finally 
the  machine  exceeded  the  horse  in  efficiency.  The  new  character 
then  leapt  quickly  into  visibility  ;  but  it  is  not  a  sudden  creation  ; 
it  is  a  product  of  evolution  as  slow  and  gradual  as  any  other 
product,  and  affords  no  analogy  to  support  the  mutation  theory. 

W  ith  regard  to  De  Vries’  objection  to  Darwin’s  theory,  viz. 
that  fluctuating  variations  do  not  maintain  themselves  w'hen 
selection  ceases,  it  may  be  replied,  firstly,  that  the  continued 
action  of  selection  through  long  periods  probably  induces  a 
far  higher  degree  of  stability  than  happens  in  those  cases  to 
which  our  experience  extends,  in  which  selection  has  only  been 
in  action  for  short  periods  ;  secondly,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  character  does  appear  to  be  stable  when  selection  definitely 
ceases  to  maintain  it.  WTien  organs  cease  to  be  of  use,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  legs  of  whales,  they  dwindle  and  disappear, 
following  the  laws  described  by  Weismann  as  Panmixia  and 
germinal  selection. 

A  further  observation  recorded  by  De  Vries  concerning  his 
Oenothera  Lamarckiana  is  that  ‘  the  same  new  species  are  pro- 
‘  duced  in  a  large  number  of  individuals.’  And  he  goes  on  to 
observe  that  ‘  this  is  a  very  curious  fact.’  It  is  very  curious ; 
and  surely  goes  far  towards  confirming  our  suspicion  that 
hybridism  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  How  else  should 
the  same  forms  come  suddenly  into  existence,  independently 
of  one  another  ? 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  no  case  has  been  made 
out  in  favour  of  discontinuous  evolution,  but  that  the  slow  and 
gradual  developement  of  species  assumed  by  Darwin  and  Wallace 
represents  the  actual  course  of  evolution. 

The  next  division  of  biological  inquiry  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  concerns  the  group  of  facts  known  by  the  name  of 
Mendelism.  A  good  account  of  these  curious  discoveries 
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is  given  in  Mr.  Lock’s  ‘  Variation,  Heredit3%  and  Evolution,’ 
and  also  in  Professor  J.  A.  Thomson’s  ‘  Heredity.’  This  latter 
volume,  in  spite  of  many  defects  of  literary  form,  constitutes  a 
valuable  compilation  of  all  the  facts  and  theories  bearing  upon 
the  difficult  problem  of  heredity. 

In  1866,  Gregor  Mendel,  abbot  of  Briinn,  published  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  crossing  varieties  of  the  edible 
pea  {Pisum  sativum) ;  and  formulated  a  law  of  inheritance 
inductively  derived  from  the  facts  he  had  discovered.  The 
attention  of  the  biological  world  being  fixed  at  the  time  on  the 
far  more  important  question  of  evolution,  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  abbot’s  researches.  But  in  1900  the  botanists  De  Vries, 
Correns,  and  Tschermak  arrived  independently  at  conclusions 
very  similar  to  those  of  Mendel ;  and  since  that  time  the  pheno¬ 
mena  in  question  have  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in 
the  discussions  of  biologists.  Mendel’s  experiments  consisted 
in  crossing  varieties  which  differed  in  respect  of  certain  well- 
defined  characters,  and  observing  to  what  extent  these 
differentiating  characters  appeared  in  the  offspring.  He  took, 
for  example,  two  varieties  of  pea  which  differed  from  one  another 
in  that  the  seeds  of  one  were  yellow  and  the  seeds  of  the  other 
green.  On  crossing  these  two  varieties,  the  first  generation 
showed  nothing  but  yellow-seeded  plants ;  the  green-seeded 
element  appeared  to  have  been  lost.  On  self-fertilising  the 
individuals  of  this  first  generation,  a  second  generation  was 
obtained,  in  which  a  very  curious  result  was  observed. 
For,  of  the  individuals  of  this  second  generation,  only  three- 
quarters  were  found  to  be  yellow-seeded,  while  the  remaining 
quarter  was  found  to  be  green-seeded.  On  taking  these  green- 
seeded  individuals  and  crossing  them  among  themselves,  their 
offspring  was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  green-seeded  individuals, 
and  throughout  all  subsequent  generations  none  but  green- 
seeded  individuals  were  produced.  The  yellow-seeded  variety 
was  entirely  eliminated.  On  taking  the  yellow-seeded  individuals 
of  the  second  generation  and  self -fertilising  them,  one-third  w'as 
found  to  breed  absolutely  true  to  the  yellow-seeded  character, 
while  tw’o-thirds  were  found  to  give  offspring  in  which  three- 
quarters  were  yellow-seeded  and  one  quarter  green-seeded. 
The  facts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  on  crossing  yellow- 
seeded  and  green-seeded  varieties  of  pea,  there  never  appears 
any  intermixture  of  these  two  characters  in  the  offspring,  or  in 
any  succeeding  generations.  The  individuals  are  always  either 
wholly  yellow-seeded  or  wholly  green-seeded.  Where  pure 
yellow-seeded  are  crossed  with  pure  green-seeded  plants,  the 
green-seeded  element  is  latent  in  the  offspring,  and  none  but 
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the  yellow-seeded  character  is  seen.  This  is  expressed  by 
describing  the  yellow-seeded  variety  as  dominant  and  the  green- 
seeded  variety  as  recessive.  ^VTien  a  plant  displays  the  recessive 
character,  it  is  known  for  certain  that  it  will  breed  true  when 
self-fertilised  ;  for,  the  very  fact  of  the  recessive  character  making 
its  appearance,  shows  that  the  dominant  character  has  been 
entirely  removed  from  its  constitution.  A  plant  showing  the 
dominant  character,  however,  may  or  may  not  breed  true ;  a 
simple  inspection  cannot  tell  us ;  aiid  accordingly  we  get  the 
two  classes  of  pure  dominants  and  impure  dominants,  the 
former  of  which  breeds  wholly  true,  while  the  latter  contains 
some  of  the  recessive  character,  which  will  come  out  in  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  Mendel’s  experiments  on  yellow-seeded  and 
green-seeded  peas  show  that,  on  crossing  the  pure  yellow  and 
pure  green,  a  generation  is  obtained  consisting  of  yellow-seeded 
plants,  which  are  impure  dominants.  These  impure  dominants 
give  rise  in  the  second  generation  to  a  number  of  individuals, 
of  which  one  quarter  are  pure  dominants,  one  quarter  are  pure 
recessives,  and  the  remaining  half  are  impure  dominants. 
Breeding  again  from  the  impure  dominants,  precisely  the  same 
result  occurs :  that  is,  the  offspring  are  one  quarter  pure 
dominant,  one  quarter  pure  recessive,  and  one  half  impure 
dominant.  The  impure  dominants  are  invariably  found  to 
produce  offspring  which  are  segregated  in  these  constant  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  law  thus  obtained  has  frequently  been  shown  to  hold 
good  when  two  varieties  are  crossed  wliich  differ  in  respect  of 
some  definite  character.  A  somewhat  simpler  case  than  the 
foregoing  is  found  on  crossing  the  black  and  white  varieties  of 
Andalusian  fowl.  The  offspring  of  the  cross  are  blue,  the  blue 
colour  corresponding  to  the  impure  dominants.  On  crossing  the 
blue  Andalusian  fowls  there  is  invariably  obtained  a  progeny  of 
which  one  quarter  is  white,  one  quarter  black,  and  the  remaining 
half  blue  like  their  parents.  The  black  and  white  invariably 
breed  true ;  the  blue  never  breed  true,  the  blue  colour  turning 
up  only  in  fowls  in  which  both  black  and  white  strains  are  present. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  facts  ?  The  suggestion 
put  forward  by  Mendel  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
segregation  of  the  gametes.  The  act  of  crossing  consists  in  the 
fusion  of  the  two  sex-cells,  which  are  called  gametes.  Mendel 
supposed  that,  when  two  varieties  possessing  differentiating 
characters  were  crossed,  the  hybrid  race  produced  had  gametes, 
in  each  of  which  only  one  of  the  opposing  characters  appeared. 
He  assumed  that  one  gamete  could  not  carry  more  than  one  of 
the  characters.  Now,  on  crossing  yellow-seeded  with  green- 
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seeded  peas,  there  arises,  as  has  been  already  explained,  a 
generation  of  yellow-seeded  plants,  which  are  in  reality  impure 
dominants.  The  gametes  of  this  generation  are  assumed  one 
half  to  carry  the  yellow-seeded  strain,  and  the  other  half  to 
carry  the  green-se^ed  strain.  Now,  when  individuals  of  this 
generation  are  crossed  together,  the  gametes  may  fuse  in  various 
different  ways.  A  yellow-seeded  gamete  may  either  meet  with 
another  yellow-seeded  gamete  or  it  may  meet  with  a  green- 
seeded  gamete.  In  the  former  case  an  individual  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  contains  none  of  the  green-seeded  element,  and 
which  therefore  breeds  completely  true  to  the  yellow-seeded 
character.  It  would  in  fact  be  a  pure  dominant.  But  if  the 
yellow-seeded  gamete  meets  with  a  green-seeded  gamete,  the 
individual  produced  will  be  a  hybrid,  showing  the  dominant 
character — i.e.  an  impure  dominant.  Likewise  if  a  green-seeded 
gamete  meets  with  another  green-seeded  gamete,  the  individual 
produced  will  be  a  pure  recessive,  breeding  true  in  future  genera¬ 
tions.  Now,  it  follows  from  the  laws  of  chance  that  when  the 
gametes  bearing  the  different  characters  are  equal  in  number, 
a  yellow-seeded  gamete  will  meet  with  another  yellow-seeded 
gamete  just  as  often  as  a  green-seeded  gamete  meets  with  another 
green-seeded  gamete,  and  that  therefore  in  the  individuals  of  the 
subsequent  generation  the  number  of  pure  dominants  and  rece.;- 
sives  will  be  equal.  Moreover,  a  yellow-seeded  will  meet  with 
a  green-seeded  gamete,  issuing  in  a  heterozygote  or  impure 
dominant  form,  the  same  number  of  times  that  a  homozygote  or 
pure  form  (dominant  and  recessive)  arises.  And  thus  there  will 
result  the  very  proportion  of  pure  and  impure  forms  which  we 
have  shown  actually  does  arise  when  two  varieties  are  crossed  : 
that  is  to  say,  half  the  individuals  will  be  hybrids,  and  the 
remaining  half  will  be  equally  divided  into  pure  dominant  and 
pure  recessive  forms. 

It  is  needless  to  go  farther  into  the  complexities  of  this  some¬ 
what  intricate  subject.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  some  of  the 
results  obtained.  The  facts,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
firm  hold,  are,  that  when  two  varieties  differing  in  respect  of  a 
certain  character  are  crossed,  the  hybrids  produced  do  not  display 
any  intermingling  of  the  opposite  characters,  but  that  in  every 
generation  each  character  is  segregated  out  in  all  its  original 
purity  in  a  definite  proportion  of  the  individuals,  such  proportion 
being  one  that  can  be  foretold  with  certainty  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  experiments.  This  ability  to  foretell  results 
by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  gametic  purity  gives  great  support 
to  that  hypothesis.  It  derives  further  support  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  crosses  are  made  in  different  ways,  as  for  instance 
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between  a  pure  and  impure  dominant  form,  the  proportion  of 
pure  dominants,  impure  dominants,  and  recessives  in  the  off¬ 
spring  is  just  that  which  the  hypothesis  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

A  further  elaboration  of  the  Mendelian  theory  arises  when  we 
have  to  do  not  with  a  single  pair  of  opposing  characters,  but  with 
several  pairs.  In  studying  the  different  forms  of  peas,  Mendel 
found  seven  pairs  of  characters  which  acted  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Thus  the  tallness  or  shortness  of  the  stem 
constituted  an  opposing  pair  ;  the  position  of  the  flowers,  whether 
axial  or  terminal ;  the  colour  of  the  unripe  pods  ;  the  form  of 
the  ripe  pods,  &c.  These  pairs  of  characters  were  never  found  to 
mix  when  crossed,  and  in  the  successive  generations  the  pure 
characters  bred  out  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  hypothesis 
of  gametic  purity.  Moreover,  when  several  of  these  pairs  of 
characters  were  present  they  all  acted  independently  of  one 
another.  Thus,  if  a  tall  green-seeded  plant  were  crossed  with  a 
dwarfish  yellow-seeded  plant,  the  first  generation  would  show 
nothing  but  tall  yellow-seeded  plants,  since  these  two  characters 
are  dominant  over  their  respective  pairs.  But  the  second 
generation  would  show  plants  of  great  diversity  of  kind  :  tall 
yellow-seeded,  tall  green-seeded,  dwarfish  yellow-seeded,  and 
dwarfish  green-seeded.  Some  of  these  would  breed  true,  others 
would  split  up  again  in  future  generations  ;  but  the  proportion 
of  each  kind  is  found  to  be  precisely  that  which  we  should  be  led 
to  expect,  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  single  gamete  can  only 
carry  one  member  of  an  opposing  pair.  A  further  result  of 
considerable  importance  is  disclosed  in  the  example  just  given. 
We  started  by  crossing  two  varieties,  one  tall  with  green  seeds, 
one  dwarfish  with  yellow  seeds.  We  obtained  in  the  second 
generation  a  certaui  number  of  plants  which  were  dwarfish,  with 
green  seeds ;  and  since  both  these  characters  are  recessive,  the 
dominant  element  has  been  completely  eliminated,  and  these 
plants  will  breed  true.  But  they  represent  a  totally  novel 
combination  of  characters ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entirely  new  and 
constant  type  has  been  produced  by  artificial  means. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  more  enthusiastic  among  students  of 
the  Mendelian  theory.  It  is  represented,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  theory  affords  support  to  the  mutation  theory,  in  that 
it  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  definite  imit-characters, 
which  behave  as  single  entities,  and  can,  as  it  were,  be  bodily 
transferred  from  one  variety  to  another.  In  reply  to  this  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  fact  of  a  character  acting  as  a  definite 
unit  miv,  affords  no  ground  for  believing  that  it  must 
originally  have  come  into  existence  at  a  single  step.  Moreover, 
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nothing  as  yet  is  known  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  various 
characters  when  animals  or  plants  of  the  same  variety  are 
crossed.  Hitherto  the  Mendelian  law  has  only  been  applied  in 
cases  of  hybrid  fertilisations,  and  not  in  cases  of  normal  fertilisa¬ 
tions. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  practical  utility  of  experiments  on 
Mendelian  inheritance  consists  in  the  prospect  aflorded  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  varieties,  better  suited  to  human  needs  than  any 
varieties  foimd  in  nature.  As  a  rule,  the  natural  varieties  of 
any  given  plant,  such  as  wheat,  possess  characters  some  of  which 
are  valuable  and  some  detrimental  for  human  purposes.  The 
hope  is  held  out  to  us  that  by  judicious  intercrossing  of  several 
varieties  new  pure  strains  may  be  obtained  which  combine  the 
favourable  characters  of  all  the  varieties,  and  which  are  free  from 
the  unfavourable  characters.  Thus  certain  kinds  of  wheat 
suffer  from  a  fungoid  disease  called  ‘  rust  ’ ;  other  kinds  are 
immune.  On  crossing  immune  individuals  with  those  which  are 
not  immune,  it  has  been  found  that  the  character  of  immunity 
acts  as  a  Mendelian  recessive  to  the  character  of  non-immunity. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  obtain  a  pure  strain  of  wheat  which 
possesses  the  advantageous  characters  of  the  non-immune 
varieties,  and  is  in  addition  immune. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  the  importance  of 
Mendelism  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  possible  explanation 
why  new  variations,  when  they  occur,  are  not  quickly  swamped 
out  by  intercrossing  with  individuals  which  do  not  possess  the 
same  variation.  If  blended  inheritance  invariably  resulted 
when  two  varieties  were  crossed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how 
a  solitary  new  variation  could  maintain  itself  for  long. 

Professor  Poulton,  in  his  ‘  Essays  on  Evolution,’  enters  a  very 
strong  protest  against  what  he  considers  to  be  the  undue  import¬ 
ance  attached  by  many  biologists  to  the  Mendelian  theory. 
And  when  we  read  in  Mr.  Lock’s  ‘  Variation,  Heredity,  and 
‘  Evolution  ’  the  statement  that  ‘  the  discovery  made  by  Mendel 
‘  was  of  an  importance  little  inferior  to  those  of  a  Ne\^on  or  a 
‘  Dalton,’  we  confess  that  we  do  not  think  Professor  Poulton’s 
strictures  at  all  too  severe.  As  a  law  of  inheritance,  when 
blending  does  not  take  place,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  ; 
but  to  compare  it  in  importance  with  the  law  of  gravitation  or 
with  the  atomic  theory  implies  a  singular  limitation  of  vision. 
Scarcely  anything  is  yet  known  as  to  what  extent  Mendelism  is 
really  operative  among  animals  and  plants  in  natural  conditions  ; 
and  the  tendency  to  hasty  generalisation,  so  common  among  the 
uninstructed,  is  far  too  much  in  evidence  in  this  branch  of 
biological  inquiry. 
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Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  now  revert  to  the 
important  question  of  the  factors  of  organic  evolution.  We 
have  seen  that  the  environment  acts  indirectly  in  modifying 
the  organism,  by  selecting  for  survival  those  individuals  who 
chanced  to  have  variations  of  a  suitable  nature.  We  have  yet 
to  inquire  whether  the  environment  does  not  act  more  directly 
in  modifying  organisms  ;  whether,  that  is  to  say,  the  directly 
induced  modifications  of  an  individual  can  be  handed  down  to 
its  offspring.  Scientific  opinion  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
hostile  to  this  form  of  inheritance.  The  usual  objections  urged 
against  it  are,  firstly,  that  there  is  extremely  little  evidence  in 
its  favour ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  process  by  which  such  directly  induced  modifications  could 
be  inherited.  It  will  therefore  be  a  useful  preliminary  to 
the  discussion  to  try  to  figure  roughly  to  ourselves  the  actual 
working  of  the  hereditary  process.  The  data  upon  which  we 
have  to  proceed  are,  unfortunately,  few,  and  the  speculations 
are,  unfortunately,  many.  The  facts,  in  so  far  as  the  microscope 
can  reveal  them,  are  as  follows.  In  all  the  higher  animals  and 
plants  the  developement  of  a  new  individual  is  started  by  the 
union  of  two  cells,  the  male  and  female  gametes.  These  cells 
are  in  most  cases  extremely  minute,  altogether  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  showing  under  the  microscope  very  little 
structure  or  differentiation  of  parts.  The  female  gamete  is 
usually  the  larger,  being  swollen  out  by  albumen  or  other 
food-material,  and  is  comparatively  immobile  ;  the  male  gamete 
contains  a  minimal  quantity  of  substance,  and  is  highly  mobile. 
It  often  possesses  a  flagellate  tail  by  whose  vibrations  it 
rapidly  progresses  ;  and  is  sometimes  endowed  with  a  pointed 
or  corkscrew  head,  which  enables  it  to  bore  into  the  larger 
female  gamete  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  In 
these  barely  visible  specks  of  protoplasm  the  entire  inheritance 
of  all  former  generations  is  conveyed.  Though  they  look  so 
much  alike  in  widely  contrasted  forms  of  animals,  yet  each  one 
bears  the  potentiality  of  the  structure  of  the  race  from  which 
they  spring,  down  to  the  minutest  details ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  tendency  to  develop  a  particular  disease  after  very  many 
years  have  passed  by,  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  life  of  the  new 
individual.  A  further  examination  of  the  gametes  shows  that 
within  each  is  contained  a  nucleus  which  alone  bears  the  hereditary 
qualities,  the  remainder  of  the  cell  taking  no  share  in  this  function. 
And  still  more  recently  there  have  been  discovered  within  the 
nucleus  certain  remarkable  bodies,  which  have  been  called 
chromosomes,  and  which  are  now  believed  to  possess  exclusively 
the  function  of  carrying  heredity.  It  is  observed  under  high  powers 
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of  the  microscope  that  the  process  of  cell-division,  by  which  all 
organisms  develop  from  a  single  cell,  is  not  the  simple  constriction 
of  one  cell  into  two  that  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  foimd 
that  at  each  cell-di\asion  there  occurs  within  the  cell  a  very 
complicated  series  of  changes,  to  which  the  name  of  karyokinesis 
has  been  given.  In  all  cases  the  effect  of  this  karyokinetic 
division  is  that  the  chromosomes  are  exactly  divided  into  two 
equal  halves,  one  of  which  goes  to  each  of  the  daughter-cells. 
The  chromosomes  wthin  the  nucleus  are  constant  in  number 
for  every  individual  of  the  same  species,  but  differ  in  different 
species.  According  to  Professor  Thomson,  this  number  in  the 
case  of  some  sharks  is  thirty-six ;  in  certain  gastropods,  thirty- 
two  ;  in  mice,  salamanders,  trout,  and  lilies,  twenty-four ;  in 
men  and  onions,  sixteen. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  process  of  heredity, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  ;  we  now  come  to  the 
speculations  as  to  what  processes  occur  below  the  level  of  visibility. 
The  three  most  important  theories  are  those  of  Darwin,  Weis- 
mann,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  each  of  these  we  must 
devote  a  short  examination. 

Darwin’s  theory,  known  as  the  theory  of  Pangenesis,  was 
explicitly  put  forward  by  him  as  a  provisional  hypothesis  ;  and 
the  greater  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  we  now  possess  shows 
clearly  that  the  hypothesis  is  untenable.  He  supposed  that 
every  cell  in  the  mature  body  throws  off  characteristic  gemmules — 
minute  samples,  as  it  were,  of  the  part  of  the  body  from  which 
it  comes.  He  imagined  that  these  gemmules  became  specially 
concentrated  in  the  reproductive  elements  ;  and  that  the  germ- 
cells  were  thus  merely  collections  of  samples  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  which  owing  to  their  small  size  could  be  contained  in  a 
very  minute  portion  of  matter.  He  assumed  that  the  gemmules 
could  multiply  by  fission,  and  that  they  could  fuse  with  the 
corresponding  gemmules  of  another  individual,  so  that  when  the 
developement  of  a  new  individual  was  about  to  commence,  the 
gemmules  segregated  and,  multiplpng  rapidly,  each  kind  formed 
afresh  that  portion  of  the  body  of  which  it  was  a  sample.  Many 
difficulties  were  immediately  pointed  out  in  the  way  of  accept¬ 
ing  this  view.  It  is  well  kno^vn,  for  instance,  that  mutilations 
are  not  inherited  ;  yet,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis,  we 
should  be  led  to  expect  that  when  a  limb  is  lost,  and  therefore 
gives  off  no  gemmules,  the  offspring  would  show  a  deficiency  in 
that  part  of  the  body  whose  formative  gemmules  were  absent. 
But  the  final  blow  was  given  to  the  theory  of  Pangenesis  when 
Weismann  discovered  the  fact  of  germinal  continuity.  This 
brings  us  directly  to  the  more  important  theory  of  Weismann. 
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Weismann  asserts  that  the  chromosomes,  which  have  already 
been  described  as  the  bearers  of  the  hereditary  qualities,  are 
divided  into  parts  which  he  calls  ‘  ids.’  He  regards  an  id  as 
possessing  in  itself  all  the  potentiality  of  a  complete  individnal. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  ids  are  below  the  limit  of  visibility,  and 
their  existence  therefore  rests  upon  speculation.  The  ids  are 
assumed  by  Weismann  to  consist  of  a  group  of  yet  smaller  units, 
which  he  calls  determinants.  Tlie  determinants  are  supposed  to 
function  in  a  similar  sort  of  way  to  Darwin’s  gemmules  ;  that  is 
to  say,  each  determinant  guides  the  developement  of  a  single 
minute  portion  of  the  body.  They  differ,  however,  from 
Darwin’s  gemmules  in  that  they  are  not  regarded  as  having 
emanated  from  the  cells  of  a  mature  individual,  but  as  having 
been  already  existent  in  the  germ-plasm.  The  determinants  are 
divided  into  an  immense  number  of  different  kinds,  for  Professor 
Weismann  says  :  ‘  There  must  be  as  many  of  them  as  there  are 
‘  regions  in  the  fully  formed  organism  capable  of  independent 
‘  and  transmissible  variation,  including  all  the  stages  of  develope- 
‘  ment.’  The  determinants  again  are  divided  by  Weismann 
into  yet  smaller  subdiNUsions,  which  he  calls  ‘  biophors,’  and 
regards  as  the  lowest  vital  imit.  Weismann  admits  that  his 
theory  is  the  modern  developement  of  the  preformationist  theory. 
This  theory,  elaborated  by  Bonnet  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
assumed  that  in  the  germ  of  an  animal  was  contained  its  perfectly 
formed  offspring  in  miniature.  All  that  developement  effected 
was  increase  in  size.  In  the  germ  of  the  miniature  again  there 
was  supposed  to  exist  in  yet  more  minute  form  the  second 
generation  \vith  their  parts  perfectly  developed,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  Crude  as  this  theory  seems  to  us  now,  it  has  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  modern  \’iews  of  Weismann.  In 
‘  The  Evolution  Theory  ’  Weismann  says  :  ‘  Each  determinant 
‘  has  from  the  very  beginning  its  definite  position  in  relation  to  the 
‘  rest,  and  the  germ-plasm  therefore  is  not  a  mere  loose  aggregate 
‘  of  determinants,  but  it  possesses  a  structure,  an  architecture, 
‘  in  which  the  individual  determinants  have  each  their  definite 
‘  place.’  Various  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  accepting  Weis- 
mann’s  theory.  How,  for  instance,  can  the  vast  number  of 
determinants,  which  are  assumed,  all  be  contained  in  an  ‘  id  ’ 
which  is  itself  too  small  to  be  seen  under  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope  ?  The  theory,  moreover,  is  founded,  not  upon 
facts,  but  upon  deductive  reasoning.  The  very  existence  of 
ids,  determinants,  and  biophors  is  purely  hypothetical ;  still 
more  the  functions  assigned  to  them.  When  a  theory  so  highly 
complicated  and  speculative  is  founded  upon  such  narrow 
premisses  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  so  much  room 
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for  error  that  the  likelihood  of  its  future  verification  is  very 
slight. 

VVe  pass  now  to  the  third  theory  of  heredity,  namely,  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  Spencer’s  theory  differs  from  Darwin’s  and 
from  Weismann’s  in  that  he  regards  the  units  of  the  germ-plasm 
as  being  homogeneous,  and  not  divided  into  diverse  kinds 
destined  to  produce  the  diverse  parts  of  the  mature  individual. 
He  imagined,  indeed,  in  common  with  most  others  who  have  specu¬ 
lated  on  the  subject,  that  there  exist  certain  vital  imits,  which 
he  called  ‘  constitutional  units.’  *  But  he  did  not  imagine  that 
in  any  one  individual  there  was  more  than  one  kind  of  constitu¬ 
tional  unit.  He  did  not  assume  that  there  were  different  sets 
of  units  predestined  to  develope  into  particular  parts  of  the 
mature  individual.  He  regarded  the  developcment  into  a  certain 
shape  as  being  in  some  ways  analogous  to  crystal-formation. 
When  an  inorganic  substance,  such  as  sodium  chloride,  is 
deposited  from  solution  in  water,  it  takes  the  form  of  crystals 
of  a  definite  shape.  Tliis  is  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  molecules  have  a  certain  ‘  polarity  ’  which  causes  them  to 
arrange  themselves  in  this  constant  manner.  Now  an  organic 
molecule  contains  many  more  atoms  than  an  inorganic  molecule  ; 
and  constitutional  units  were  regarded  by  Spencer  as  being  highly 
complex  combinations  of  organic  molecules.  Spencer  was  thus 
able  to  credit  them  with  a  polarity,  or  proclivity  to  arrange 
themselves  into  a  particular  form,  such  form  being  more  complex 
than  that  of  a  crystal,  in  proportion  as  the  constitutional  imit 
is  more  complex  than  an  inorganic  molecide. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  theory  is  its  extreme  simplicity  ; 
and  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  working  hypothesis,  enabling  us  to 
vi.suali.se  the  processes  of  heredity.  Its  vagueness,  moreover,  is 
a  point  in  its  favour.  There  are  many  who  think  that  unless  a 
theory  can  supply  us  with  a  detailed  and  sharply  defined  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  it  is  worthless.  To  such  the  hypothesis  of 
constitutional  units  will  appeal  but  little.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  that  where  the  facts  which  we  have  to  go  upon  are  vague 
it  is  well  that  the  theories  should  be  vague  also.  As  the  facts 
become  more  numerous  and  certain,  so  will  the  theories  become 
more  definite  and  clear.  But  a  highly  definite  theory,  resting 
upon  extremely  indefinite  facts,  is  very  unlikely  to  be  a  true 
theory.  We  may  therefore  provisionally  accept  the  view  that 

*  In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Principles  of  Biology  he  called 
them  ‘  physiological  units.’  Professor  Thomson,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  his  account  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Biology,  perpetuates 
this  name ;  by  which,  in  fact,  they  are  still  generally  known. 
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tliere  are  definite  hereditary  units,  intermediate  in  size  i)etween 
the  chemical  unit,  or  molecule,  and  the  biological  imit,  or  cell ; 
that  these  constitutional  units  are  all  alike  in  any  one  indivddual ; 
and  that  they  possess  a  specific  polarity  which  causes  them  to 
arrange  themselves  into  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  ancestral 
individuals.  Carrying  with  us  this  rough  conception  of  the 
hereditary  process,  we  come  now  to  the  important  question  as 
to  whether  acquired  characters  are  or  are  not  inherited. 

The  differences  observable  between  a  parent  and  its  offspring 
are  of  two  entirely  different  kinds.  There  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  variations  which  originate  in  the  germ,  so  that  even  though 
they  may  not  become  visible  till  late  in  life,  they  were  pre¬ 
destined  at  the  commencement  of  developement ;  and  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  modifications  produced  in  the  individual 
during  its  lifetime  by  the  direct  action  of  the  environment 
upon  it,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  tanning  of  the  skin  in  a  hot 
country.  These  latter  modifications  are  termed  acquired  char¬ 
acters.  That  congenital  variations  are  inherited  is  a  well-known 
fact.  Whether  acquired  characters  are  also  inherited  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  biology  during  the  last  half 
century.  Acquired  characters  are  of  two  main  kinds  :  those 
in  which  the  organism  is  passive,  and  a  physical  effect  is  wrought 
upon  it  by  the  environment ;  and  those  in  which  the  organism 
actively  reacts  to  its  environment,  a  change  in  its  structure  being 
caiised  by  constant  use  or  disuse  of  some  special  part,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  increase  of  brain-power  which  follows  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise.  Until  biology  had  reached  a  fairly  advanced 
stage,  scarcely  anyone  questioned  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  Lamarck  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  held  it 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  evolution.  Herbert  Spencer,  before 
the  ‘  Origin  of  Species  ’  Avas  published,  regarded  it  as  the  sole 
factor.  Darwin  hinrsolf  named  it  as  one  of  the  factors  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  though  he  assigned  to  it  comparatively  small  importance. 
At  the  present  day  belief  in  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
is  almost  universal  among  those  who  have  no  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  biology.  Yet  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  facts  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  belief  in  its  crude  form,  as  held  by 
Lamarck,  or  by  the  unscientific  public  of  to-day,  is  untenable. 
The  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  it  are  twofold  :  firstly,  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  by  what  process  acquirements  could  possibly 
be  transmitted.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
it  has  to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  cases  supposed  to  afford 
instances  have  been  shown  to  be  equally  well  explained  by  the 
theory  of  natural  or  artificial  selection.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
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that  young  pointer  dogs  sometimes  ‘  point  ’  without  having  been 
taught ;  and  that  this  is  an  example  of  inheritance  of  a  habit 
originally  acquired  by  its  ancestors.  But  the  fact  admits  of 
another  explanation.  Among  the  many  congenital  variations 
which  dogs  are  liable  to,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  which 
find  expression  by  the  dog’s  pausing  and  pointing  for  a  moment 
before  pouncing  upon  its  quarry.  This  inborn  variation  will 
make  the  dog  an  apt  learner,  and  finally  an  efficient  pointer ; 
and  it  will  be  selected  for  breeding  purposes  by  the  keeper. 
Its  progeny,  though  retaining  nothing  of  what  their  parent 
acquired,  will  inherit  the  original  congenital  variation,  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  to  a  greater,  and  some  to  a  lesser,  extent. 
By  breeding  again  from  those  possessing  the  variation  in  the 
most  extreme  form,  pups  are  produced  which  may  show  a 
considerable  capacity  for  pointing  without  any  tuition  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  invoke  inheritance  of  acquired 
modifications  to  reach  this  result.  The  many  misunderstandings 
connected  with  this  subject  are  well  set  forth  in  Professor 
Thomson’s  ‘  Heredity.’  Often  modifications  impressed  on  the 
organism  by  its  environment  seem  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Alpine  plants  brought 
by  Niigeli  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Munich  acquired  many 
new  characters  which  appeared  to  be  inherited  in  subsequent 
generations.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  true  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modifications  are  re-impressed 
by  the  environment  on  each  subsequent  generation.  Again, 
alcoholism  in  parents  is  known  to  affect  children,  but  this  is 
due  to  direct  alcoholic  infection  of  the  germ-plasm,  and  is  not 
a  case  of  inheritance  at  all.  Most  interesting  among  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  were  supposed  to  be  explained  by  transmission  of 
acquired  modifications,  is  the  origin  of  instincts  in  animals. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  series  of  actions,  originally  very’  labor¬ 
ious,  may,  through  constant  repetition,  come  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Learning  to  play  a  particular  tune  on 
the  piano  is  at  first  a  very  difficult  acquisition  ;  but  after  con¬ 
tinual  practice  it  can  be  rapidly  gone  through,  even  when  the 
thoughts  are  engaged  on  other  matters.  The  formation  of  habits 
in  the  individual  were  supposed  by  G.  H.  Lewes  and  George 
Romanes  to  be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  instincts  in  the 
race.  They  believed  that  instincts  in  animals  are  merely  race- 
habits,  which  had  their  origin  in  intellectual  acquisitions.  An 
animal  ha\ung  learnt  by  experience  in  the  course  of  its  life  to 
go  through  certain  definite  actions  upon  a  certain  definite 
stimulus,  it  was  supposed  that  the  habit  thus  acquired  could 
be  to  some  extent  inherited  ;  so  that  after  many  generations 
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the  progeny  would  be  able  to  go  through  those  actions  in 
response  to  the  stimulus,  without  any  previoius  experience,  by 
instinct  alone.  Simple  and  seductive  as  this  theory  seems,  it 
has  been  conclusively  overthrown.  No  refutation  could  be 
more  overwhelming  than  that  which  Weismann  and  Poulton 
have  provided  in  the  case  of  the  instincts  of  insects.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  cocoon-making  instinct,  where  the  larva 
spins  its  cocoon  in  such  positions  that,  although  freely  exposed, 
it  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  its  surroundings.  That 
ancestral  experience  should  have  taught  it  what  positions  to 
choose  is  out  of  the  question,  for  one  insect  spins  a  cocoon 
only  once  in  its  life,  and  has  no  possibility  of  learning  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Another  example  may  be  taken  from  the  facts  of 
mimicry.  Ants,  which  form  a  very  aggressive  and  well-defended 
group,  are  much  mimicked  by  other  insects,  and  especially 
by  certain  species  of  spiders.  Spiders  are  largely  utilised  by 
various  kinds  of  wasps  as  food  for  the  wasp-larva;.  Ants  are 
never  taken  for  this  purpose.  It  would  therefore  be  highly 
adv'antageous  to  spiders  if  they  could  acquire  an  external 
resemblance  to  ants.  Now  spiders  have  eight  legs  and  no 
antennse,  whereas  ants  have  antenna;  and  only  six  legs.  The 
spiders,  therefore,  which  mimic  ants  possess  the  habit,  when 
sitting  still,  of  holding  their  front  pair  of  legs  out  in  front 
of  them,  which  not  only  gives  the  appearance  of  antenna;,  but 
reduces  the  number  of  their  legs  to  six.  Arc  we  to  suppose  that 
this  extraordinary  instinct  arose  through  conscious  intellectual 
processes  on  the  part  of  the  spider  ?  Such  a  supposition  would 
involve  the  belief  that  spiders  began  by  watching  ants  and 
observing  how  their  defensive  apparatus  secured  them  from 
attack  by  wasps.  The  spider  would  then  be  struck  by  the 
bright  idea  that  if  only  he  could  make  himself  look  like  an 
ant,  he  also  would  be  immune  from  attacks.  Thereupon  he 
would  notice  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  his  legs,  and  to  provide  himself  with 
a  pair  of  antennse ;  and  by  a  final  act  of  intelligence  he  would 
lift  up  two  of  his  legs  and  hold  them  out  in  front,  thus  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  So  successful  would  he  find  his  ruse 
to  be,  that  this  difficult  action  would  become  a  confirmed 
habit,  and  would  be  handed  down  to  his  offspring  as  an  instinct 
through  future  generations  ! 

No  better  example  could  be  taken  of  the  absurdity  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  in  these  cases  instinct  arises  from  lapsed  intelli¬ 
gence.  And  if  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  inheritance  of 
acquirements  cannot  explain  instinct,  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  invoking  that  factor[_to  explain  instincts  in  any  cases. 
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The  second  important  argument  against  the  inheritance  of  ac¬ 
quired  characters  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity 
of  the  germ-plasm  formulated  by  Weismann.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  animals  and  plants  are  derived  from  a  single 
cell  by  continual  process  of  cell-division.  In  various  cases  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  Weismann  that,  either  at  the  first,  or 
at  some  very  early  division,  the  embryo  is  differentiated  into 
two  parts,  of  which  one  gives  rise  entirely  to  germ-cells,  and 
the  other  entirely  to  body-cells.  In  other  w'ords,  when  the  germ- 
plasm  is  about  to  develope  into  a  new  individual  a  little  bit 
of  it  is  set  aside  at  once  to  form  the  germ-cells  of  the  new  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  somatic  developement.  The 
germ-plasm  is,  therefore,  continuous  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  The  function  of  the  body  is  to  act  as  trustee  of  the  germ- 
plasm.  It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  growth  or  excrescence 
upon  the  germ-plasm,  or  as  a  case  or  box  in  which  the  germ- 
plasm  is  safely  carried  ;  and  when  this  function  has  been  ful¬ 
filled  for  a  time,  there  is  no  further  use  for  the  body,  which 
withers  away  like  a  husk,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  known 
to  us  as  decay  and  death.  This  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the 
germ- plasm  is  now  widely  held,  and  it  creates  a  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  belief  in  inheritance  of  acquired  charac¬ 
ters.  For  if  the  somatic  cells  are  completely  set  apart  from 
the  germ-ceUs,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  somatic 
modifications  could  call  into  existence  corresponding  germinal 
modifications.  We  must  consider  the  individual  as  a  child  of 
the  race,  not  as  a  child  of  his  parent.  The  germ-plasm  of  the 
race  gives  rise  equally  to  the  parent  and  the  child  ;  the  body 
of  the  parent  plays  no  further  part  in  the  business  than  that 
of  conserving  the  germ-plasm  for  one  generation. 

It  is  arguments  such  as  these  that  have  led  the  great  majority 
of  men  of  science  emphatically  to  deny  any  possibility  of  in¬ 
heritance  of  acquired  characters.  Yet,  while  admitting  the 
full  force  of  the  arguments,  we  think  a  protest  should  be  entered 
against  dogmatising  too  rigidly  on  the  subject.  The  argument — 
drawn  from  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm — that  the  process 
of  use-inheritance  is  impossible  to  conceive,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  as  weighty  as  it  is  considered  to  be  by  many.  The 
central  fact  of  heredity — the  bearing  of  the  entire  hereditary 
qualities  of  the  race  in  a  microscopic  particle  of  protoplasm — 
would  seem  just  as  inconceivable,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
a  fact.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  science  has  it 
happened  that  things  which  appeared  to  be  inconceivable  are 
found  to  be  actual  facts.  Not  very  many  years  ago  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  have  believed  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  to 
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see  through  solid  matter,  or  to  hold  a  conversation  with  someone 
living  in  another  continent.  Yet  both  these  eventualities  are 
now  so  common  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite  wonder.  A 
still  closer  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Nothing  is  more  hopeless  than  to  attempt  to  conceive  by  what 
process  the  sun  can  affect  the  movements  of  the  earth.  That 
two  bodies  separated  by  many  millions  of  miles  of  apparently 
empty  space  should  yet  control  each  other’s  movements  under 
a  perfectly  definite  law,  would  certainly  not  be  credited,  did 
we  not  know  it  empirically  to  be  a  fact.  The  difficulty  of  figuring 
to  ourselves  any  process  which  explains  gravitation  far  exceeds 
the  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  the  case  of  inheritance  of  ac¬ 
quired  characters.  Weismann  himself  admits  that  the  argument 
of  inconceivability  would  have  to  give  way  if  any  definite 
positive  evidence  were  adduced. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
few  signs  of  it  though  we  now  see,  may  yet  have  been  a  factor 
in  organic  evolution  ?  So  long  as  we  remain,  as  at  present,  in 
profound  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  of  variation,  it  seems  pre¬ 
mature  to  state  in  too  dogmatic  a  fashion  that  somatic  modifica¬ 
tions  are  qualitatively  different  from  variations.  They  may 
simply  be  variations  which  make  their  appearance  very  late 
in  the  developement  of  the  organism.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
produced  directly  by  the  action  of  the  environment,  whereas 
germinal  variations  are  supposed  to  arise  spontaneously.  But 
when  the  matter  is  looked  at  closely,  it  is  seen  that  the  en- 
\’ironment  must  at  bottom  be  the  cause  of  all  variation,  however 
early  it  makes  its  appearance.  For  the  very  fact  of  variation 
implies  that  some  new  force  has  come  into  existence  which 
caused  the  variation  ;  and  since,  by  hypothesis,  this  force  is  not 
included  in  the  polarity  of  the  constitutional  units,  it  is  some 
external  force ;  that  is  to  say,  some  direct  action  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  using  the  word  environment  in  a  wide  sense.  There 
seems,  then,  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the  variations, 
which  we  know  to  be  inherited,  differ  from  acquired  modifica¬ 
tions  only  in  being  produced  at  a  very  much  earlier  stage  of 
developement. 

Now,  in  adult  animals,  we  must  assume  a  very  high  degree 
of  stability  of  the  constitution.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  organism  is  entirely  the  product  of  environmental 
forces,  which  have  acted,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
it  and  its  ancestors  from  the  earliest  protozoan  stage  upwards. 
The  shape  of  an  organism  is  the  expression  of  the  sum-total 
of  those  forces.  Ii\  highly  developed  animals,  which  are  adapted 
to  react  to  forces  of  great  quantity  and  variety,  the  proclivity 
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of  the  constitutional  units  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  particular 
mamier  must  be  very  strong  and  difficult  to  alter.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  force  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  develope- 
ment  may  cause  a  bodily  alteration  in  the  individual ;  but  the 
effect  it  will  produce  upon  the  highly  stable  constitutional 
units  can  only  be  so  slight  that  its  effect  on  the  ofltspring 
\vill  be  immeasurably  small.  The  units,  whose  specific  polarity 
has  been  caused  entirely  by  the  action  of  environmental  forces 
in  the  past,  will,  indeed,  be  changed  to  some  slight  extent  by 
the  new  environmental  force  brought  to  bear  upon  it;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  new  force  is  insignificant  as  compared 
wth  the  sum-total  of  the  old,  so  will  the  change  wrought  in 
the  polarity  of  the  constitutional  units  also  be  insignificant. 
If  this  view  be  accepted  as  a  provisional  hypothesis,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  in  harmony  with  many  classes  of  facts,  not  co¬ 
ordinated  by  any  other  theory.  AVe  can  see,  for  instance,  why 
it  is  that  gernunal  variations  are  inherited.  For,  knoudng  that 
the  developement  of  each  individual  recapitulates  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  race,  we  see  that  a  change  effected  in  the  germ  is 
equivalent  to  a  force  which  has  come  into  action  at  a  very 
early  period  in  evolution,  and,  therefore,  has  greater  influence 
upon  the  constitutional  units. 

That  the  constitutions  of  higher  animals  are  very  stable  is 
shown  by  many  facts.  There  are,  first,  the  facts  of  regression  ; 
when  a  variation  does  affect  the  constitutional  units,  they  show 
a  strong  tendency  to  recover  their  normal  polarity  after  a  few 
generations.  Even  where  the  outward  appearance  of  change 
is  very  great,  as  in  the  domestic  breeds  of  pigeons,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  alteration  must  be  very  small,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  different  breeds 
sterile  inter  se.  If  long-continued  selection  of  germinal  varia¬ 
tions  fails  to  alter  permanently  the  constitution  of  a  breed,  how 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  somatic  modifications  should  have 
any  visible  result  ?  Acquired  modifications,  doubtless,  are 
extremely  superficial.  Mr.  Galton  has  shown  that  ‘  identical  ’ 
twins,  brought  up  in  wholly  different  conditions  of  life,  yet 
retam  the  utmost  resemblance  into  old  age.  As  Professor 
Poulton  remarks  :  ‘  Nearly  everything  which  is  characteristic 
‘  of  an  individual  is  blastogenic.’  The  predominance  of  ‘  nature  ’ 
over  ‘  nurture  ’  is  paramount.  If  acquired  characters  have  so 
little  root  even  in  the  individual,  is  it  reasonable  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  have  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  offspring  ? 

It  is  none  the  less  possible  that  transmission  of  functional 
modifications  may  have  been  a  factor  in  organic  evolution  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  so  little  evidence  in  favour  of  it  can  at 
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present  be  found.  If  the  main  obstacle  to  such  transmission 
lies  in  the  stability  of  the  constitutional  units,  we  should  expect 
that,  in  plants  and  in  the  lower  animals,  where  we  may  suppose 
the  constitution  to  be  less  fixed,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it 
would  be  more  visible.  And  w'e  are  at  once  reminded  that  most 
botanists  do  believe  in  it.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  unicellular 
animals  appear  to  show  it. 

The  importance  of  arriving  at  a  sure  conclusion  on  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  acquired  characters  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Social  science  hangs  upon  biological  science,  and  the  validity 
of  many  social  theories  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the  truth 
of  particular  biological  theories. 

In  October  1902  w^e  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  grave 
biological  results  which  were  sure  to  accrue  from  certain  kinds 
of  legislation.  That  w'arning  it  is  necessary  now  to  repeat  with 
even  greater  emphasis.  The  root-idea  of  much  of  modern  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  remove  the  hardships  and  evils  to  which  different 
classes  of  the  people  are  subjected  by  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  often  alleged,  and  particularly  by  persons  desirous 
of  making  out  a  case  for  socialism,  that  hard  conditions  of  life 
injure  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  injury 
is  inherited  by  posterity,  causing  a  general  deterioration  of 
the  race.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  children  of 
a  parent,  whose  constitution  has  been  weakened  by  excessive 
labour,  are  born  any  poorer  in  physique  than  the  children  of 
w'ealthy  parents.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  children  of  people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in 
unhealthy  slums  in  great  towns  are  any  less  sound  in  constitu¬ 
tion  than  the  children  of  people  w'ho  have  lived  all  their  lives 
in  the  healthiest  conditions  in  the  country.  The  great  majority 
of  zoologists  are  radically  opposed  to  any  such  opinion.  The 
recently  issued  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care 
and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  fully  bears  out  the  view  of 
men  of  science.  In  §  550  the  Report  says  ;  ‘  Many  races  have 
‘  been  exposed  to  one  or  other  of  aU  the  ill  conditions  which 
‘  have  been  alleged  as  causes  of  filial  deterioration.  In  every 
‘  case  the  only  apparent  effect  has  been  to  render  these  races 
‘  capable  of  dwelling  comparatively  unharmed  under  such 
‘  conditions.’  And  it  goes  on  to  observe  that  in  this  way  the 
race  is  ‘  not  weakened,  but  strengthened  ’  by  these  alleged 
causes  of  deterioration.  Again,  in  §  553,  the  Report  says :  ‘  Both 
‘  on  the  grounds  of  fact  and  of  theory  there  is  the  highest  degree 
‘  of  probability  that  “  feeble-mindedness  ”  is  usually  spon- 
‘  taneous  in  origin — that  is,  not  due  to  influences  acting  on  the 
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‘  parent.’  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  effect 
of  hard  conditions  of  life  is  to  improve  the  race,  and  not  to 
injure  it.  Deterioration  is  consequent,  not  upon  strenuous 
conditions  of  life,  but  upon  easy  conditions.  Where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  strenuous,  those  who  are  congenitally  weak  are  killed 
off,  leaving  the  race  to  be  carried  on  by  those  who  are  con¬ 
genitally  strong.  The  children  of  these  suffer  in  no  way  for  the 
hardships  of  their  parents.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  easy,  the  weak  are  able  to  survive  and  bear  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  degeneracy  spreads  in  future  generations.  The 
increase  of  insanity  and  other  forms  of  deterioration  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  easy  conditions  of  life  which  allow  those  persons 
to  survive  and  propagate  who  in  former  times  would  have 
died  out.  Can  anything  bring  home  more  forcibly  the  folly  of 
humanitarian  legislation,  which  aims  at  abolishing  every  test 
of  fitness  that  Nature  provides  ?  The  object  of  humanitarians 
is  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  individual,  however  unfit  he  may 
be.  In  so  far  as  they  are  successful  they  strike  so  deadly  a 
blow  at  the  quality  of  future  generations,  that  all  the  science 
in  the  world  may  be  powerless  to  save  the  race  from  extinction. 
There  is  a  fundamental  opposition  between  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  the  interests  of  society.  As  we  pointed  out 
in  January  1908,  the  humanitarian  Socialist  considers  ex¬ 
clusively  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  neglects  altogether 
the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  Under  his  regime  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  saved,  but  the  community  will  be  dc.stroyed. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  neglect  of  biological  principles  in 
social  affairs  has  consequences  of  extraordinary  gravity,  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  principles  are  sometimes  invoked  by 
persons  who  only  half  understand  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  views  to  which  in  reality  they  afford  no  support 
whatever.  Of  such  cases,  the  attempt  to  defend  war,  on  the 
ground  that  it  aids  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  one.  Indeed, 
so  obvious  is  it  that  war  does  not  lead  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  those  who 
use  the  argument  utter  it  as  a  parrot-like  formula,  Avithout 
ever  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  their  words.  In  the  first 
place  those  killed  out  during  a  war  are  not  the  diseased,  the 
weak,  and  the  useless,  but  the  young  and  vigorous  ;  persons 
who  have  passed  a  certain  medical  standard  of  physical  effi¬ 
ciency.  There  is  thus  excluded  any  possibility  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  unfit  by  a  war.  The  result  of  a  war  is  inevitably 
a  general  deterioration  of  the  race,  consequent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  physically  strong.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  no  longer 
true,  as  it  once  was,  that  the  standard  of  fitness  is  set  by  military 
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efficiency.  Fighting  forms,  at  the  most,  an  extremely  small 
part  of  the  business  of  the  average  citizen ;  and  to  select  indi¬ 
viduals  or  nations  according  to  their  prowess  in  battle  is  to 
select  them  by  a  standard  which  is  of  comparatively  little  use 
to  them.  It  is  of  immense  importance  that  they  should  be 
selected  to  withstand  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  they  are 
placed,  not  to  withstand  conditions  in  which  they  are  not  placed. 
Resistance  to  disease,  to  strenuous  labour,  to  the  artificial 
evils  of  town-life,  are  the  standards  by  which  we  want  natural 
selection  to  work.  So  far  from  affording  support  to  the  doctrine 
that  war  is  beneficial  to  the  race,  biology  shows  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  that  war  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  race. 

Let  us,  then,  recognise  the  manifold  evils  likely  to  arise 
when  the  country  is  governed  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  life.  Let  us  profit 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  times,  and  humbly  recognise  that 
there  are  great  natural  laws  to  which  all  nations  must  submit, 
and  which  no  government  can  defy.  Let  us  shake  off  our  impu¬ 
dent  assumption  of  omnipotence — our  belief  that  the  State  can 
do  anything,  and  remove  all  social  evils  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ments.  Unless  the  humility  which  Science  teaches  can  be 
quickly  infused  into  the  people.  Nature  will  lightly  sweep  us 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  as  an  obdurate  and  disobedient  race. 
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Art.  X.— SCOTLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

1.  The  Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 

Henry  Grey  Grah.^m.  London :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1900. 

2.  Scottish  Men  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Henry 

Grey  Graham.  London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1908. 

3.  A  Group  of  Scottish  Women.  By  Harry  Graham.  London : 

Methuen.  1908. 

^HE  estimation  in  which  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  have  been 
held  south  of  the  Tweed  has  varied,  and  its  variations 
reflect  the  history  of  the  two  countries.  There  were  generations 
of  active  and  almost  incessant  hostilities,  during  which,  slowly 
but  surely,  the  greater  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  English 
asserted  themselves.  In  these  hostilities  the  northern  Scots,  or 
Highlanders,  took  little  or  no  part.  The  small,  scattered  Low¬ 
land  population  was  pitted  against  the  might  of  the  southern 
kingdom,  and  in  the  long  run  the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful ; 
the  wonder  is  that  the  conflict  should  have  been  as  protracted 
and  as  chequered  as  it  was.  It  was  brought  to  an  end,  in  a 
manner  flattering  alike  to  the  sentiment  and  the  self-esteem  of  the 
smaller  nation,  by  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English 
throne.  From  tWs  period  dates  the  picture  of  the  Scottish 
adventurer,  poor,  proud,  and  penurious,  familiar  to  us  in  ‘  The 
‘  Fortunes  of  Nigel.’  Needy  courtiers  and  would-be  courtiers 
followed  the  King — who,  it  must  be  admitted,  showed  no  great 
wish  for  their  company — southward.  The  polished  Elizabethans 
resented  at  once  their  intrusion  and  their  rapacity,  and  sneered 
at  their  uncouth  manners  and  language  :  their  native  kings 
forgot  their  own  people  and  their  fathers’  house.  The  Stewarts 
did  not  bear  transplanting ;  the  English  succession  was  a 
giftless  gift.  The  deterioration  of  the  stock  was  rapid.  On  its 
native  soil  it  had  flourished.  Of  the  unfortunate  Mary  we 
are  told  that  she  had  ‘  ever  a  man’s  courage  ’ ;  her  ancestors 
were  kings,  statesmen,  and  soldiers  born.  Was  the  old  Edin¬ 
burgh  taimt,  ‘  Jamie  Davidson,’  without  foundation  ?  It  is 
certain  that  it  was  with  James  VI.  that  the  weakness,  which 
became  the  note  of  the  race,  set  in.  A  pedant,  an  egotist, 
a  schemer,  and  a  fanatic  wore  in  succession  the  crown  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  The  hereditary  taint  common 
to  the  four  was  insincerity ;  no  one  dared  trust  their  word. 
Hence  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty ;  the  English  hate  a  lie. 
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The  country  was  not  safe  with  such  rulers.  Patriotism  was 
unknown  to  them ;  they  regarded  the  throne  as  a  private 
possession,  not  a  public  trust.  Their  affection  for  Scotland  was 
a  vanishing  quantity  ;  they  remembered  their  coimtry  only  to 
violate  the  liberties  and  outrage  the  convictions  of  their  country¬ 
men.  English  national  sentiment  they  never  acquired.  The 
feeling  entertained  for  them  by  their  first  subjects  was  mixed, 
and  pathetic  in  its  mixture.  Public  duty  contended  with  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  attachment ;  devotion  was  chilled  by  treachery, 
loyalty  by  ingratitude,  and  over  all  hung  the  shadow  of  an 
inevitable  destiny.  ‘  What,  sir,  has  your  family  done,’  Lord 
George  Murray  asked  the  Prince  in  the  dark  days  that  followed 
the  retreat  from  Derby,  ‘  to  call  down  upon  it  the  persistent 
‘  curse  of  God  ?  ’ 

The  Revolution  of  1688,  while  it  relieved  the  northern 
kingdom  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  was  a  blow  to  its 
pride  and  to  not  a  few  of  its  interests ;  never  had  such 
distress  been  known  as  that  of  the  ‘  Ill,’  or  ‘  Hungry  Years,’ 
1696-1703.  Jacobitism  was  fostered  not  by  sentiment  only,  but 
by  those  social  and  economic  causes  without  whose  co-operation 
no  large  movement  of  men  is  possible.  The  Highland  clans, 
following  each  its  tribal  policy,  were  divided.  Were  the  Camp¬ 
bells  Whig,  the  Macdonalds  and  Murrays  were  Tory  ;  were  the 
Grants  for  King  William,  the  Gordons  and  Frasers  were  for 
King  James.  Discontent  was  rife  not  only  among  the  Catholics 
and  Episcopalians,  who  were  placed  under  legal  disabilities, 
but  among  the  Cameronians,  whose  hand  was  stayed  by  the 
moderation  of  the  new  sovereign.  To  his  credit  be  it  said, 
William  refused  to  be  made  a  persecutor  or  a  partisan  ;  he  had 
come,  he  said,  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  not  to  bring 
about  the  domination  of  a  sect.  A  further  disturbing  element 
was  the  poverty,  and  consequent  disaffection,  of  the  common 
people,  who,  forgetting  too  easily  the  misgovernment  of  the 
past,  were  keenly  sensible  of  the  pressure  of  the  existing  order, 
to  whose  shortcomings  they  ascribed  those  evils  from  which  no 
human  society,  however  wisely  organised,  is  exempt.  The  Union, 
by  which  in  the  near  future  Scotland  was  to  profit  so  greatly, 
was  at  first  a  source  of  legitimate  mortification  and  material  loss ; 
the  ‘  auld  song,’  whose  end  it  symbolised,  was  dear  to  men  of  all 
creeds  and  parties.  The  net  result  of  these  various  causes  was 
that  the  northern  half  of  the  island  came  to  be  regarded  by 
English  statesmen  as  a  permanently  possible  centre  of  rebellion, 
a  view  which  the  risings  of  ’15  and  ’45  confirmed.  The  cruel¬ 
ties  which  accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  latter  were  as 
calculated  a  piece  of  policy  as  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands 
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which  followed  them  ;  the  recurrence  of  civil  war  must  be  pre¬ 
vented,  it  was  felt,  at  all  costs. 

The  Bute  influence  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  Dowager 
and  in  the  early  counsels  of  George  III.  rekindled  English 
suspicion.  The  case  of  Johnson  is  typical.  Tory  and  semi- 
Jacobite  as  he  was,  he  disliked  Scotsmen  heartily.  Why  ? 
They  were  foimd  in  every  department  of  life,  and  in  all  they 
came  to  the  front ;  their  frugality,  their  capacity  for  work,  their 
clannishness  gave  them  an  advantage  which  they  were  quick 
to  recognise  and  eager  to  retain.  The  slower-witted  Englishman, 
distanced  in  the  race  by  a  competitor  whose  inferiority  he  had 
taken  for  granted,  was  puzzled  and  angry  ;  his  indignation 
vented  itself  in  clumsy  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  his  rival’s  country,  its  poverty,  the  parochialism  of  its 
culture,  and  the  like.  Not  till  the  Wizard  of  the  North  waved 
his  magic  wand  over  the  ‘  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood  ’ 
was  its  charm  disclosed  to  others  than  its  children ;  not  till 
‘  Waverley  ’  and  ‘  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ’  had  taken  their  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  language  common  to  the  two  countries 
was 

‘  the  old  romance  that,  lingering,  dies 
By  northern  seas  ’ 

revealed. 

The  century  that  gave  birth  to  Scott  saw  the  end  of  the  old 
order  and  the  opening  of  the  new.  His  genius  caught  the 
former  in  the  act  of  passing  and  depicted  its  characteristic 
features,  marking  the  sur\’ivals,  the  transitions,  the  points  of 
contact  and  departure  between  the  two.  If,  however,  it  was  hi.s 
to  create  the  legend,  others  before  and  after  1dm  filled  in  the  out¬ 
lines  and  supplied  the  detail.  The  names  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  Professor 
Wilson,  Lord  Cockburn,  Dean  Ramsay,  etc.,  are  familiar ;  and 
in  our  own  time  Mr.  H.  G.  Graham  and  Mr.  Harry  Graham  stand 
out  among  the  competent  and  sympathetic  writers  who  have 
made  the  Scotland  of  an  older  generation  familiar  to  Scotsmen 
of  a  later  day.  It  was  a  work  worth  the  doing  ;  and  even  now 
much  remains  to  be  done.  In  family  archives,  in  the  letters, 
the  diaries,  the  homely  memoranda  of  many  a  household  the 
material  lies  ready  to  hand.  How  much  light  may  yet  be  thrown 
upon  the  past !  in  how  new  a  perspective  familiar  events  may 
be  seen  !  As  an  example  one  may  point  to  ‘  Allan  Macaulay’s’ 
fine  historical  novel — the  finest  since  Scott,  in  the  judgement  of 
not  a  few  critics — ‘  Poor  Sons  of  a  Day.’ 

It  was  a  vigorous,  a  crowded,  and  an  intensely  national  life 
that  was  led  in  and  about  the  long  street  that  rose  from  Holyrood 
to  the  Castle  by  the  citizens  of  every  class  and  calling  who 
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thronged  it.  Edinburgh  was  at  once  the  capital  of  the  Lothians, 
the  most  prosperous  and  civilised  district  of  Scotland,  and  the 
metropolis,  the  centre  of  political,  social,  and  literary  life. 
There,  not  in  London,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  practically 
a  foreign  city,  the  great  nobles  had  their  town  houses ;  it  was 
the  meeting-place  of  men  separated  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  by  impassable  roads  and,  in  the  then  state  of  communication, 
impossible  distances  ;  there  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
deliberated  ;  there  the  permanent  courts  of  law  sat.  It  was  on  a 
small  scale,  for  Scotland  was  a  small  kingdom,  and  even  in  1801 
the  population  of  the  whole  country  was  little  over  a  million  and 
a  half.  But  size  is  a  poor  test  of  spirit,  of  significance,  or  of  the 
promise  of  the  future  : 

‘Admiranda  tibi  leviuui  spectacula  rerum 
Magnanimosque  duces  totiusque  ordine  gentis 
Mores  et  studia  et  populos  et  proelia  dicam.’* 

It  was  a  society  of  strong  contrasts.  Nowhere  was  ancestry 
more  highly  esteemed,  yet  nowhere  was  there  a  kindlier  inter¬ 
course  between  gentle  and  simple.  If  pride  of  birth  was  strong, 
pride  of  wealth  was  non-existent,  and  would  have  been  unintelli¬ 
gible  ;  nowhere  were  the  lines  of  social  demarcation  less  measured 
by  material  standards  than  here.  In  certain  respects,  indeed, 
they  were  drawn  with  decision  :  the  famous  Miss  ‘  Nicky  ’ 
Murray  was  ruthless  in  excluding  those  whose  claims  she  judged 
insufficient  for  admission  to  the  august  gatherings  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  over  which  she  presided  so  autocratically. f  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Kirkcudbright,  the  peer-haberdasher,  sold  gloves 
at  the  door.  The  prejudice  of  the  landed  gentry  against  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits  was  of  later  origin  :  Allan  Ramsay,  wigmaker  as 
he  was,  traced  his  descent  to  the  house  of  Dalhousie  ;  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  younger  sons  of  good  families  to  set  up 
in  trade,  or  even  to  follow  humbler  callings — that  of  a  carpenter, 
a  flax-dresser,  etc.  This  did  not  apply  to  the  Highlands ;  a 
Highlander  in  similar  circumstances  took  a  farm  or  kept  an 
inn.  Poverty,  though  the  chief,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  these 
vicissitudes ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Army,  the  Bar, 
and  in  general  the  public  service  were  closed  to  those  Jacobites — 
and  they  were  many — whose  conscience  scrupled  at  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Want  of  money  was  universal ;  rents  were  paid 
half,  or  more  than  half,  in  kind.  But,  if  means  were  small, 
prices  were  low  :  Dr.  Carlyle  lived  four  days  at  an  inn  for  3s.  Od. ; 
in  1773  the  tavern  ordinary  was  only  fourpence,  and  good  claret 
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could  be  had  for  a  shilling  a  quart.  An  average  rent  for  a 
gentleman’s  residence  in  Edinburgh,  a  flat  opening  on  to  a 
common  staircase,  was  from  SI.  to  lOl.  A  judge’s  salary  since 
the  Union  was  500i. ;  before  that  date  it  had  been  200/.,  or,  in 
the  case  of  five  out  of  the  fifteen,  300/. ;  that  of  a  city  minister 
or  university  professor  ran  to  100/.  or  130/.  A  landed  proprietor 
was  wealthy  on  500/.,  rich  on  200/.  to  300/.,  well-to-do  with  100/. 
or  even  80/. ;  many  a  man  of  good  birth  and  position  lived  on 
50/.  or  less.  The  wages  of  women  servants  were  from  15s.  to 
20s. ;  in  great  houses  the  cook  and  the  footman  received  21., 
the  housekeeper  and  the  chaplain  5/.  Bread  was  a  luxury,  the 
staple  food  being  oat  cake  or  barley  bannocks  ;  only  in  summer 
and  autumn  could  fresh  meat  be  had.  At  Martinmas,  the 
November  term,  each  household  killed  and  salted  the  provision 
that  was  to  last  it  till  May.  The  monotony  of  the  food  was 
intolerable,  and  gave  rise  to  skin  and  other  diseases ;  neither 
fruit  nor  vegetables  were  in  common  use.  Turnips,  introduced 
in  1716,  were  served  at  dessert;  it  was  a  not  unnatural  con¬ 
sequence  that  a  generation  later  they  were  not  tolerated  on  the 
table,  and  were  regarded  as  food  rather  for  sheep  than  for  men. 
Strong  ale  was  cheap,  tea  dear  ;  it  was  commonly  ‘  laced  ’  with 
brandy,  and  sold  for  25s.  or  30s.,  coffee  at  7s.  Gd.,  loaf-sugar  at 
Is.  Gd.  the  pound.  Whisky,  till  the  middle  of  the  century  little 
used  in  the  Lowlands,  cost  in  1700  lOd.  a  quart.  By  1790  it  had 
gone  up  to  Is.  Sd. ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  price,  the  con¬ 
sumption  increased  rapidly,  and  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
‘  twopenny’  ale  fell  off.  In  1708,  28,000  barrels  of  this,  in  1794 
9700  only,  were  brewed. 

The  older  mansion  houses — Stobhall,  near  Perth,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample — were  small,  and,  though  picturesque,  incommodious  ; 
there  were  neither  pleasure-grounds  nor  avenues ;  the  gate, 
or  door,  opened  upon  ploughed  land.  The  farm  buildings — 
barns,  byres,  stables,  etc. — formed  two  sides  of  the  courtyard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  ‘  midden  ’  at  once  attracted  the  eye 
and  assailed  the  nose.  The  rooms  were  low ;  the  close-shut 
windows  without  sash  or  pulley ;  box-beds,  dark  and  airless, 
stood  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  walls.  Even  in  the  ‘  mid- 
‘  chamber,’  or  drawing-room,  such  accommodation  was  usual. 
This  was  the  case  at  Cawdor  in  1716  ;  and  at  Inverness  in  1745 
there  was  oidy  one  house,  that  in  which  the  Prince  lodged, 
which  possessed  a  room  without  a  bed.  The  public  rooms 
were  used  only  on  occasions  of  ceremony  ;  it  was  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  laird  and  his  lady  that  the  family  lived. 

‘  There  they  took  their  meals,  there  they  saw  their  friends,  there 
at  night  the  family  gathered  round  the  hearth,  with  its  high  polished 
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brass  grate,  which  stood  detached  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
fireplace  ornamented  with  tiles.  There  the  girls  spun  and  lads 
learned  the  rules  of  Despauter’s  “  Latin  Grammar  ”  ;  and  only 
after  “  family  exercises  ”  did  the  household  disperse,  and  the  heads 
of  the  family  were  left  to  rest  and  to  sleep  in  the  exhausted  air.’* 

Such  habits  were  the  more  insanitary  because  for  half  the  year 
the  climate  made  outdoor  life  difficult ;  the  home  at  least  of 
the  women  and  children  was  the  ‘  fireside  clime.’  When  this 
was  what  it  was,  sunless,  airless,  malodorous,  what  wonder  that 
disease  was  rampant,  that  small-pox,  typhus,  consumption  went 
their  way  unchecked  ?  While,  to  descend  to  minor  ailments, 
ladies  were  the  constant  prey  of  vapours  and  megrims  ;  nor  w^as 
cither  sex  or  social  distinction  a  preservative  against  the  itch. 

Farming  was  incredibly  bad ;  it  was  to  this  rather  than  to 
the  climate  that  the  chronic  distress  of  the  people  w'as  due. 
There  were  no  enclosures  ;  only  the  ‘  infield  ’  was  manured,  and 
that  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  the  use  of  lime  being  unknown 
till  1730 ;  the  larger  ‘  outfield,’  after  three  years  of  scanty  oat 
crops,  lay  fallow  for  another  three  years,  and  was  rack-rented, 
says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  at  half-a-crown  or  even  a  shilling  an 
acre.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  on  Schiehallion,  were 
ploughed,  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  any  extraordinary 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators,  but  because  the  level  land, 
undrained  and  uncleaned,  was  a  hopeless  swamp.  What  was 
known  as  ‘  run-rig,’  a  survival  of  prehistoric  agriculture,  was 
universal. 

‘  The  fields  were  divided  into  separate  “  rigs,”  or  ridges,  which 
were  cultivated  by  different  tenants.  One  small  field  might  be 
divided  into  an  occupancy  of  from  four  to  eight  persons,  and  a 
farm  with  a  combined  rent  of  50/.  might  have  eighteen  tenants, 
amongst  whom  the  land  was  redivided  by  lot  each  year  and  put 
iip  for  auction.  The  tenants  had  their  cottages  clustered  together, 
forming  what  was  called  the  farm  “  town.”  The  quarrels  and 
misunderstandings  between  these  men  were  violent  and  incessant. 
As  no  operation  could  begin  without  mutual  help  with  horses 
and  oxen,  and  common  arrangement  as  to  crops,  they  required 
all  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  day  and  hour  of  beginning  labour, 
the  times  and  modes  of  ploughing,  8o\ving,  reaping.  But,  as  each 
had  his  own  obstinate  opinion  on  each  of  these  matters,  the  bicker¬ 
ing  might  cause  the  lapse  of  weeks  before  all  consented  to  work 
together.  .  .  .  Only  the  crown  of  the  “  rig,”  which  was  full  of 
stones,  was  ploughed ;  and  half  the  width  of  the  ridges,  and  the 
ground  betw’een  them,  was  taken  up  with  huge  “  baulks,”  or  open 
spaces,  filled  with  briars,  nettles,  stones,  and  w’ater.  How  could 
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any  waste  land  be  reclaimed  under  such  a  system  ?  If  one  man 
dared  to  cultivate  a  neglected  bit  of  ground,  the  others  denounced 
him  for  infringing  on  their  right  of  grazing  on  the  outfields.  How 
could  he  begin  the  growing  of  any  new  crop  ?  The  others,  viewing 
every  innovation  with  the  contempt  which  comes  from  that  feehng 
of  superiority  which  ignorance  and  stupidity  produce,  would  refuse 
to  join  him.  Having  no  lease,  ho  had  no  motive  to  improve  land 
which  next  year  might  be  in  the  hands  of  another  man.  He  could 
not  store  hay  for  the  cattle,  because  the  instant  the  harvest  was  over 
the  whole  land  became  open  pasturage  for  the  township.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  the  people  were  so  devoted  to  their  “  run- 
rig,”  or  “  stuck-run-way  ”  plan,  that,  if  twenty  fields  were  allotted 
to  twenty  farmers,  they  would  rather  have  a  twentieth  share  in 
twenty  fields  than  have  one  field  each  to  himself.’* 

In  1803  Hogg  found  this  system  existing  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  it  had  assumed  a  still  more  complicated  form  ; 

‘  Their  rights  in  their  farms  are  so  confused  and  interwoven 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  share  belongs  to 
each.  Supposing,  what  is  common  enough,  ten  tenants  possessing 
a  farm,  and  every  “  shot  ”  or  division  of  their  arable  land  to  consist 
of  ten  or  more  “  beds  ”  or  ridges,  they  do  not  take  ridge  about 
and  exchange  yearly,  nor  yet  part  the  produce,  but  every  ridge 
is  parted  into  as  many  sub-divisions  as  there  are  tenants — into 
tenths,  twentieths,  fourths,  fifths,  etc. — every  one  managing  and 
reaping  his  share ;  so  that  it  would  take  a  man  to  be  a  master  of 
fractions  to  be  a  tenant  in  Lewis.’  f 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  century  that  an  improvement 
was  brought  about.  Tenancies  were  combined,  leases  granted, 
conditions  as  to  liming,  the  use  of  artificial  grasses,  and  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  imposed.  Machinery  was  introduced, 
better  appliances  devised  ;  ‘  new  implements,  intelligent  methods 
‘  of  farming,  better  grain  and  more  prolific  cereals  revolutionised 
‘  agricultural  life.’  For  the  Highlands  the  ’45  was  the  turning- 
point.  Lochiel,  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  though  he  could  bring 
800  fighting  men  into  the  field,  had  a  rent-roll  of  500?. ;  within  a 
generation  a  new  world  had  set  in. 

Politics  and  legislation  apart,  economical  causes  were  at 
work  whoso  inevitable  operation  was  destructive  to  this  old 
order.  ‘  When  I  was  young,’  said  a  Highland  gentleman  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  ‘  one  asked  about  a  man  of  rank,  How  many 
‘  men  lived  on  his  estate  ?  then,  How  many  bullocks  ?  Now, 
‘  How  many  sheep  ?  ’  The  traditions  of  the  past  were  splendid. 
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But  it  had  gone  beyond  recall.  And  the  question  was  not 
Should  it  go  ?  but  Should  men  recognise  that  it  had  gone  ? — 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  a  new  Scotland  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  ? 

Its  pioneers  suffered ;  the  work  of  a  generation  cannot  be 
crowded  into  a  day.  Methods  suitable  to  the  South  of  England 
were  attempted,  with  disastrous  results,  in  the  different  soil  and 
under  the  different  climatic  conditions  of  the  Highlands  ;  even 
in  Stirlingshire  and  the  Lothians  the  crops  were  necessarily 
later  than  in  Surrey  and  Kent.  Tenants  too  poor  to  embark 
on  experiments,  or  too  wedded  to  old  methods  to  take  up 
easily  with  new,  were  evicted  in  numbers ;  over-enthusiastic 
proprietors  became  bankrupt ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  increased  steadily  and  quickly.  English  farmers  had 
revolutionised  Scottish  methods  of  cultivation.  Now  the  order 
was  reversed :  the  Lothian  farming  became  the  model  of 
agricultural  reformers,  and  Scottish  bailiffs  and  tenants  were 
in  demand  in  the  South.  In  one  Perthshire  parish — Fortingal — 
the  rents  ‘  in  1750  were  not  much  above  15001.,  and  the  people 
‘  were  starving  ;  now  (1793)  they  pay  4600^.,  and  there  is  fulness 
‘  of  bread.’  The  rental  of  land  in  Scotland  in  1748  was  estimated 
at  822,8571.  In  1813  it  was  6,285,5001.  It  will  not  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  these  changes  were  effected  without  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  even  distress  inseparable  from  the  transfer  of 
labour  from  its  accustomed  channels.  But  the  inconvenience 
and  the  distress  were  temporary,  and  not  confined  to  the  poorer 
class.  Statistics  which  cannot  be  got  over  disprove  the  legend 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  northern  counties,  the  displacement 
of  men  for  sheep  and  deer.  In  Argyll,  Ross,  and  Inverness, 
w'here  sheep-walks  and  large  farms  w'ere  introduced,  the  popula¬ 
tion  between  1755  and  1795  increased  by  some  30,000  ;  in  Elgin, 
Banff,  and  Aberdeen  (exclusive  of  the  city),  where  the  small 
tenants  held  their  own,  it  decreased  by  9000.  Those  who 
idealise  the  old  world  forget  that  the  material  conditions  under 
which  the  people  lived  previously  to  the  changes  of  tenure  were 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  Hence  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  child 
life.  It  is  not  uncommon,  says  Adam  Smith,  for  a  Highland 
mother  to  have  borne  twenty  children,  and  not  to  have  one 
living.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  natural  check,  there  was  not  work 
for  more  than  half  the  able-bodied  men. 

‘  When  we  find  that  a  locality  with  a  rental  of  700/.  had  no  fewer 
than  700  women,  for  half  of  whom  there  was  no  occupation,  when 
we  know  that  the  parishes  between  1753  and  1763  were  able  to 
furnish,  without  interference  with  the  labour  of  their  crofts  and 
farms,  no  less  than  400  recruits  for  the  regiments  in  America,  it 
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becomes  ob^^ou3  that  the  removal  of  surplus  inhabitants  was  a 
blessing.’* 

The  old  system  had  simply  broken  down.  Its  breakdown 
was  part  of  a  larger  change.  By  the  end  of  the  century  civi¬ 
lisation  was  diffused.  Cottages  replaced  hovels ;  the  country 
house,  as  we  know  it,  came  into  existence  ;  the  comforts,  the 
refinements,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  were  introduced.  In 
Edinburgh  the  migration  from  the  Old  Town  to  the  New  had 
been  effected  by  1780,  rents  rising  from  lOl.  and  201.  to  \00l.  in 
the  process ;  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  showed 
itself  in  every  class  and  on  every  hand.  Gardens  and  shrubberies 
were  laid  out ;  forestry  became  a  passion ;  improved  roads 
encouraged  improved  means  of  communication ;  the  stage¬ 
coach  replaced  the  waggon  and  the  packhorse ;  the  journey 
between  Edinburgh  and  London  occupied  sixty  hours  instead 
of  sixteen  days.  The  Scotland  of  the  old  world  became  a 
memory :  the  face  of  the  country,  the  minds  of  the  people, 
their  lives,  their  tongue,  their  manners — all  were  new. 

Politically,  after  the  Union,  the  Jacobite  risings  of  1715  and 
1745  were  the  events  of  the  century.  Of  the  Union,  unpopular 
with  all  parties,  political  and  religious,  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  was  the  least  of  all  possible  evils.  As  Thiers  said  of 
the  French  Republic  :  ‘  C’est  ce  qui  nous  divise  le  moins.’  It 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  and  was  ‘  formed,’  in  Defoe’s  words,  ‘  by  the  nature 
‘  of  things.’  It  increased  rather  than  lessened  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Scotland,  which,  since  the  accession  of  the  Stewarts 
to  the  English  crown,  had  been  nominal  rather  than  real ;  but 
it  was  a  grievous  blow  to  national  sentiment.  Never  were  the 
prospects  of  a  Jacobite  restoration  more  favourable  than  at 
the  Forbin  expedition,  1708.  The  affair  miscarried.  James, 
who  was  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship,  caught  the  measles ; 
George,  the  pilot,  was  drunk.  The  romance  that  attaches  to 
a  lost  cause  has  obscured  the  forces  at  work  and  the  issues 
involved  in  the  various  movements  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
family,  the  character  of  which  was  less  romantic  and  more 
material  and  economic  than  is  generally  supposed.  Neither 
belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings  nor  attachment  to  the  Stewarts 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  Jacobitism,  which,  like  the  Fronde, 
was  a  centre  to  which  the  various  elements  of  disaffection  in 
the  community  gravitated,  a  C’ave  of  Adullam  whither  ‘  every- 
‘  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  everyone  that  was  in  debt,  and 
‘  everyone  that  was  discontented  ’  instinctively  turned.  Hence 
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its  ineffectiveness  and  want  of  cohesion.  It  was  a  negation  ; 
there  was  no  common  tie  or  interest  to  unite  its  adherents, 
who  fell  apart  under  the  slightest  strain.  It  was  as  if  to-day 
Socialists  and  Tariff  Reformers,  Suffragists  and  Passive  Resisters, 
Home  Rulers  and  the  Trade,  combined  against  the  Government. 
It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  by  a  snap  vote  overthrow  a 
Ministry ;  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  construct  one.  An 
aggregate  is  not  a  combination.  The  Jacobites  could  not  act 
together  because  a  principle  of  union  was  wanting  to  them ; 
their  association  broke  up  under  the  pressure  of  an  interior 
contradiction,  because  its  members  were  united  by  an  artificial, 
not  a  natural,  tie.  Personally,  neither  James  II.  nor  his  son 
possessed  qualities  calculated  to  rouse  enthusiasm;  theirs  was 
not  the  stuff  of  which  leaders  are  made.  The  former  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  Macaulay, 
as  ‘  a  false  poltroon,  on  whose  word  no  man  could  rely,  in  w'hose 
‘  mercy  none  dared  trust.’  *  His  apologists — ^they  are  few — 
plead  that  he  was  conscientious.  He  was  certainly  phenomenally 
stupid :  in  his  later  days  he  took  to  piety,  and  was  venerated 
posthumously  as  a  saint.  His  son  was  in  every  respect  a  finer 
character ;  Thackeray’s  portrait  of  him  in  ‘  Esmond  ’  is  a 
caricature  which  has  not  the  merit  of  an  even  distant  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  truth.  In  understanding  he  was  not  below  the 
average  of  men  of  his  station  ;  he  was  amiable  and  high-minded  ; 
he  was,  perhaps,  just  a  trifle  dull.  Ill-fortune  pursued  him 
persistently ;  whatever  he  took  in  hand  miscarried.  Bishop 
Forbes’s  name  for  him,  ‘  Old  Mr.  Misfortunate,’  is  speaking  ;  he 
was  ‘  the  futile  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.’  Charles  Edward  had 
the  magnetism  which  his  father  lacked  ;  and  the  element  of 
the  adventurous  in  wliich  he  moved  during  the  epic  of  his  youth 
still  surrounds  him.  Like  the  unhappy  Queen,  his  ancestress, 
he  is  one  of  the  figures  in  history  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
dispassionately,  to  see  in  a  dry  light.  Courage,  gaiety,  a  high 
and  generous  temper,  the  qualities  which  make  up  the  inde¬ 
finable  but  potent  gift  of  charm — all  these  he  possessed.  Grave 
men  fell  under  his  spell.  WTien  Lochiel,  the  wisest  and  best 
man  in  the  Highlands,  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  his  ill- 
omened  enterprise,  against  which  it  needed  no  prophetic  \’ision 
to  sec  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought,  ‘  Do  not  see  this 
‘  Prince,’  his  brother  \varned  lum.  ‘  I  know  you  better  than  you 
‘  know  yourself ;  he  will  persuade  you  against  your  know- 
‘  ledge  and  judgement.’  He  went ;  he  saw  ;  he  was  conquered. 
MTien  head  and  heart  come  into  conflict,  they  are  not  wholly 
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to  be  pitied  in  whom  the  heart  prevails.  The  Prince  has'been 
judged  deficient  in  solidity  of  character ;  he  could  more  easily 
have  recovered  than  retained  power.  Conjectures  of  this  land 
perhaps  reflect  unconsciously  the  tragedy  of  his  later  years. 
His  golden  youth  were  the  truer  measure.  In  happier  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  might  have  been  the  idol  of  the  nation,  as  he 
was  of  the  Highlanders ;  at  the  worst  he  compares  favourably, 
man  with  man,  with  the  Hanoverian  kings.  The  religious  diffi¬ 
culty,  natural  as  it  was  that  it  should  be  felt,  could  have  been 
overcome.  The  Old  Chevalier  was  a  sincere,  though,  it  seems, 
not  a  bigoted.  Catholic  ;  Charles,  whose  religion  ‘  was  to  seek,’ 
as  Lord  Elcho  has  it,  was  not  a  Catholic  at  all.  In  his  later  life, 
acting  probably  on  the  ‘  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe’  of  Henri  IV., 
he  formally  joined  the  English  Church.  Had  his  father  been 
willing  to  do  this  under  Anne  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
restoration  would  have  been  effected.  He  was  too  conscientious 
to  dissimulate  ;  and  Charles’s  secession  came  too  late. 

The  ’15  was  put  down  severely,  though  not  with  the  bar¬ 
barities  that  followed  Culloden.  Argyll,  indeed,  was  indisposed 
to  follow  up  his  success  with  more  \agour  than  was  necessary 
for  his  purpose  ;  but  the  German  and  English  troops  were  less 
merciful ;  desolation  reigned  from  Stirling  to  Inverness. 
George  I.  was  personally  clement.  When  told  of  Lord  Niths- 
dale’s  escape  from  the  Tower,  ‘  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he 
‘  could  do,’  he  said ;  ‘  and  pray,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  be  not  too 
‘  diligent  in  searching  for  him ;  I  desire  no  man’s  blood.’ 
Reasons  of  State,  however,  were  paramount ;  a  Government 
has  the  right  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  commxmity  at  large, 
the  duty  of  self-defence.  The  leaders  were  executed,  those  who 
escaped  lingering  out  years  of  exile  in  France  or  Holland  ;  the 
clansmen  were  transported  in  numbers  ;  ‘  a  great  many  Roman 
‘  Catholics  turn  Protestant,’  wrote  Menzies  to  Fr.  Innes.  It 
was  felt  that  the  game  had  been  played  to  the  end  and  lost. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  those  in  whose  interest  it  was  that 
this  should  be  forgotten ;  and  forgotten  it  too  soon  was.  The 
Chevalier’s  mimic  Court  at  Ronie  was  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  schemer  and  the  conspirator,  the  adventurer  and  the 
twice-bought  spy.  Lovat,  Balhaldie,  and,  later.  Glengarry, 
identified  by  Mr.  Lang  with  ‘  Pickle  the  Spy  ’ — such  were  the 
men  who  insinuated  themselves  into  the  counsels  of  the  too 
credulous  Prince,  and  pulled  the  wires  to  wliich  their  betters 
danced  away  fortune,  liberty,  and  life.  A  network  of  intrigue  as 
futile  as  it  was  involved  covered  Scotland ;  in  ‘  Poor  Sons  of  a  Day  ’ 
its  intricacy,  its  fascination,  and  its  hopelessness  are  sketched 
by  a  master  hand.  The  interests  involved  were  too  great  to 
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be  trifled  with;  if  the  ’15  was  a  fiasco,  the  ’45  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  political  crime.  On  the  eve  of  the  ill-fated  enterprise 
James  urged  his  son  to  ‘  avoid  precipitate  and  dangerous 
‘  measures,  some  rash  or  ill-conceived  projects  which  would 
‘  end  in  your  ruin  and  that  of  all  those  who  would  join  you  in 
‘  them.’  Charles,  never  open  with  his  father,  took  his  own 
way ;  the  Irish  soldiers  of  fortune  who  surrormded  him  fell 
in  with  his  humour ;  he  confided  in  their  judgement  and  saw 
through  their  eyes.  From  the  first  the  undertaking  was 
desperate.  France  promised  much  but  did  nothing  ;  the  English 
Jacobites,  better  across  country  or  over  a  bottle  than  in  the 
field,  were  half-hearted  ;  they  waited  for  a  general  rising,  which 
never  came.  In  Scotland,  those  who  were  most  the  Prince’s 
friends  were  least  desirous  of  his  presence.  Things  were  settling 
down ;  a  rising,  they  saw,  was  an  anachronism,  Jacobitism  a 
lost  cause. 

‘  Of,f  trusty  men,  hardy  and  resolute  soldiers,  Charles  had  not 
more  than  2000  at  the  first — Lochiel’s  Camerons,  the  Macdonells 
of  Glengarry,  Keppoch,  Clanranald,  and  the  Appin  Stewarts. 
Sleat’s  Macdonalds  w’ere  held  back  by  their  chief ;  the  delays  of 
Lovat  paralysed  the  Frasers  ;  the  chief  of  the  Mackintoshes  wns  of 
the  party  of  Government ;  the  Macleans  had  lost  their  chief ; 
Cluny,  with  the  Macphersons,  w’as  trammelled  by  his  commission ; 
Seaforth  would  not  bring  out  the  Mackenzies ;  the  Munroes  and 
Mackays  were  Whigs  ;  and  Macleod  deserted  the  cause.  The  gentry 
of  the  south  were  powerless ;  they  had  no  following.  Yet  ’ — it  is 
the  unexpected  that  happens — ‘  the  Prince  shook  the  throne.’* 

Of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  conquered — the  slaughter 
and  burning  of  the  wounded,  the  torture  of  prisoners,  the  indis¬ 
criminate  massacre  of  unarmed  peasants — this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  The  princes  of  the  reigning  house  turned  from  Cum¬ 
berland  in  horror  ;  Smollett’s  ‘  Tears  of  Scotland  ’  is  written 
in  letters  of  blood.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  was  exas¬ 
perated  rather  than  subdued.  Disarmed,  their  dress  proscribed, 
it  needed  some  ten  years,  the  degeneration  of  the  Prince,  the 
treachery  of  his  intimates,  and  the  long  inaction  of  France 
to  break  the  clans.  Economic  causes  did  what  force  could  not 
do.  The  forfeiture  of  the  rebel  estates  ‘  threw  into  the  market 
‘  and  into  the  hands  of  energetic  men  lands  w'hich  had  been  for 
‘  centuries  ill-governed,  impoverished  petty  kingdoms,  w'hose 
‘  chief  reigned  over  hordes  of  lazy,  half  starved  subjects.’  The 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  and  their  replacement 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  completed  the  pacification  of 

*  A.  Lang,  ‘  History  of  Scotland,’  iv.  453. 
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the  country.  This  change  would  have  come  about,  rebellion 
or  no  rebellion ;  and  the  compensation  of  over  152,000^.  was 
a  substantial  benefit  both  to  the  dispossessed  superiors  and  to 
the  land.  The  ties  of  blood  were  replaced  by  those  of  interest ; 
the  clansmen  became  tenants,  the  chiefs  lairds.  But  the  realm 
of  ideas  is  immortal  ;  there  transformed  and  purified,  the 
thoughts,  the  memories  of  the  past  survive.  Many  a  staunch 
Whig  and  Presb3d;erian  of  later  days  has  felt  with  the  Ettiick 
Shepherd — no  very  romantic  figure — 

‘  While  traversing  the  scenes  where  the  patient  sufferings  of  the 
one  party  and  the  cruelties  of  the  other  were  so  affectingly  dis¬ 
played,  I  could  not  help  being  a  bit  of  a  Jacobite  in  my  heart,  and 
blessing  myself  that  in  those  days  I  did  not  exist,  or  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  hanged.’* 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  played  a 
leading  part  in  national  life.  It  was  not  till  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  that  ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions  assumed  the 
perhaps  excessive  prominence  which  they  retained  in  the  minds 
of  Scotsmen  for  generations.  On  no  people  did  Protestantism 
take  so  strong  a  hold.  It  fell  in  with  the  independent  strain 
in  the  national  character,  and  its  birth  coincided  with,  perhaps 
in  part  produced,  that  vigorous  developement  of  the  under¬ 
standing  by  which  the  fer/ervidum  ingenium  of  the  race  was 
balanced  and  restrained.  Bitter  as  was  their  antagonism,  the 
issue  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  was  political, 
not  religious.  The  question  was.  Was  Scotland  to  be  a  theocracy, 
ruled  by  ministers  whose  claims  were  as  exorbitant  and  less 
modified  by  tradition  than  those  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
or  a  commonwealth  in  which  the  civil  power  was  paramount 
and  the  law  supreme  ?  That  the  former  conception  made  in 
the  long  run  for  liberty  must  not  blind  us  to  the  spiritual  tyranny 
with  which  in  fact  and  in  theory  it  was  identified ;  that  the 
latter  was  associated  with  the  misgovernment  of  the  later 
Stewarts  must  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  the  idea  which 
underlies  it  was  that  on  which  the  theory  of  the  modern  State 
rests. 

The  Episcopacy  established  at  the  Restoration  bore  no 
resemblance  to  modem  or  even  to  contemporary  Anglicanism ; 
the  ecclesiasticism  of  Laud  was  a  foreign  importation  and 
struck  no  root.  Sharp  and  his  brother-bishops  were  consecrated 
in  England,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  re-ordain  their  clergy; 
the  question  of  Episcopacy  as  a  doctrine  was  not  raised.  Presby 

*  Tour  in  the  Highlands,  p.  43. 
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terianisni  stood  for  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  Episcopacy 
for  that  of  the  civil  power  ;  the  Government  opposed  the  former 
not  because  its  ministrations  were  invalid  or  schismatical,  but 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  a  danger  to  the  public  peace.  The 
differences  between  the  two  forms  of  worship  were  slight.  'I’he 
j)rayers  in  both  were  extempore  ;  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
I’rayer  was  exceptional — in  Aberdeen,  a  centre  of  Episcopaliaiiism, 
it  did  not  become  universal  till  1735,  and  even  then,  Bishop  Forbes 
tells  us,  with  many  excisions  and  alterations.  The  Communion 
was  received  sitting,  forms  being  placed  at  a  long  table  and 
the  elements  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  With  the  occasional 
exception  of  Christmas  the  festivals  were  not  observed.  Pres¬ 
byteries,  synods,  the  bishop  acting  as  moderator,  and  kirk 
sessions,  in  wliich  elders  took  part,  were  common  to  the  two 
systems.  The  use  of  the  surplice  was  unknown ;  at  Auchter- 
arder,  then  as  in  1843  a  storm-centre,  in  1711  an  Episcopal 
minister  who  wore  the  black  gown  at  a  fimeral  was  mobbed 
by  his  own  flock.  The  charges  brought  against  the  curates 
by  the  godly  was  not  of  Popery,  either  in  doctrine  or  obser¬ 
vance,  but  of  drinking,  dicing,  and  secular  conversation. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  taxed  their  opponents  not  with 
heresy  but  with  schism.  It  was  on  this  ground  that,  going 
back  to  St.  Cyprian’s  high-handed  usage,  they  re-baptised 
those  who,  like  the  elder  Skinner,  had  been  ‘  sprinkled  in  the 
‘  Schism  ’ ;  the  taint  of  rebellion  was  on  Presb3rteriani8m,  and 
rebellion  was  the  unpardonable  sin.  John  Skinner’s  life  is  typical 
of  that  of  many  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  an  orna¬ 
ment.  His  home  at  Linshart,  in  Buchan,  was  a  two-roomed 
cottage  ;  his  stipend,  for  many  years  15Z.,  never  exceeded  30/. 
Twelve  elders  helped  him  in  his  work  among  his  flock,  of  whom 
he  spoke  as  his  ‘  family.’  He  was  happy  in  Ids  sixty  years  of 
married  life  ;  on  his  narrow  means  he  exercised  a  ready  if 
modest  hospitality,  and  brought  up  a  bevy  of  cluldren,  one 
of  whom  became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  not  exempt 
from  the  political  troubles  of  the  time  :  in  1746  his  little  chapel 
was  burnt — in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  Episcopacy  meant 
Jacobitism ;  and  seven  years  later,  though  he  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  offence  of  exer¬ 
cising  orders  derived  from  a  non-juring  bishop.  Quieter  days 
came  ;  but  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  this  oath  led  often 
enough  to  high  words  among  the  clergy.  It  was  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  moot  point,  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  disputants 
outran  their  discretion,  that  Skinner  wrote  his  famous  words 
to  the  old  time  of  ‘  Tullochgorum,’  ‘  Let  Whig  and  Tory  all 
‘  agree.’  ‘  The  best  Scotch  song  Scotland  ever  saw,’  was  Burns’s 
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emphatic  praiae.  To  the  kindly  temper  of  this  good  man  sectar¬ 
ianism,  political  or  religious,  was  foreign  ;  he  breathed  a  serener 
air.  A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  his  passing  a  seceding  congrega¬ 
tion  at  worship,  and  reverently  lifting  his  hat.  ‘  I  did  not  Imow,’ 
said  his  companions,  ‘  that  you  had  so  much  respect  for  the 
‘  Seceders.’  ‘  I  lift  my  hat  not  to  Seceders,’  was  the  fine  answer, 

‘  but  wherever  my  fellow-countrymen  are  engaged  in  the  wor- 
‘  ship  of  God.’  ‘  Well  done,  old  Tullochgorum  !  ’  comments 
Dean  Ramsay,  a  man  of  like  spirit ;  ‘  thy  name  shall  be  held 
‘  in  honour  by  every  liberal-minded  Scotsman.’ 

The  Jacobitism  of  the  Episcopalian  body  led  it  to  gravitate 
rather  to  the  English  non-jurors  than  to  the  southern  estab¬ 
lishment  ;  and  when,  after  the  ’45,  the  political  question 
ceased  to  be  burning,  the  controversy  regarding  the  so-called 
‘  Usages  ’  ran  high.  These  innovations,  which  were  of  English, 
not  of  native  origin,  were  never  widely  adopted  ;  and  though 
they  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  little  community,  the  more  so 
because  they  were  incidentally  associated  with  the  question 
of  patronage,  then  as  before  and  since  a  fertile  source  of 
division,  the  dispute  soon  died  down.  As  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  increased,  Episcopalianism  became  more  and 
more  identified  with  what  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was 
a  foreign  commimion.  To-day,  a  matter  of  custom  and  taste 
rather  than  of  principle,  it  ministers  to  those  to  whom  its  time- 
honoured  Liturgy  is  congenial,  and  whom  the  simpler  worship 
of  the  National  Church  leaves  cold. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  marks  the  definite  triumph  of  the 
secular  over  the  theocratic  idea.  The  Presbyterianism  then 
established  by  law  was  not  that  of  the  ‘  persecuted  remnant.’ 
Some  of  that  sect,  amongst  others  the  author  of  the  ‘  Hind 
‘  Let  Loose,’  were  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  the  spiritual 
ancestors  of  the  Highfliers,  or  Evangelicals  of  a  later  date  ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  1690  were  men  who,  like 
Milnwood,  in  ‘  Old  Mortality,’  had  ‘  nae  objection  to  a  moderate 
‘  Episcopacy,’  which,  with  him,  they  probably  considered  ‘  a  mair 
‘  frugal  establishment  for  the  country,’  and  had  no  intention 
of  giving  a  free  hand  to  fanaticism  or  fanatics.  Charteris,  a  friend 
of  Leighton,  when  a  day  of  fasting  for  ‘  defections  ’  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  said  plainly  that  ‘  the  defections  had  not  been  from 
‘  the  truth  or  from  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
‘  faith,  but  from  the  life  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel.’ 
Episcopacy  was  no  defection ;  defection  lay  in  a  ‘  factious, 
‘  schismatical,  and  uncharitable  temper.’  The  Cameronians 
would  have  none  of  such  fellowship.  They  denounced  the  new 
sovereigns  roundly  as  being  ‘  now  become  the  head  of  the 
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‘  Malignants,  Prelatics,  Indulged,  Toleratists,  and  Sectarians 
‘  in  these  lands.’  The  new  establishment  succeeded  in  uniting 
men  of  moderate  opinions  :  the  sur^'ivors  of  the  ousted  ministers 
of  1660,  the  ‘  Sixty  Bishops,’  as  they  were  called,  were  in  a 
minority,  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Church.  But  the 
power  of  a  minority  for  mischief  is  disproportionate  to  its 
numbers  ;  these  sincere  but  narrow-minded  and  intolerant  men 
sowed  seeds  of  evil  whose  fruit— the  disruption  of  the  Free  from 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  an  example — has  survived 
to  our  own  day. 

The  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession  was  that  of 
Calvin  ;  in  itself  harsh  and  repelling,  when  popularised  it  be¬ 
came  grotesque.  The  destinies  of  mankind  and  the  mysteries 
of  redemption  were  discussed  in  legal  jargon ;  mankind  were 
‘  dyvours,’  or  bankrupts  ;  Clirist  was  their  ‘  cautioner  ’ ;  Adam 
their  ‘  Federal  Head.’  ‘  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Council  of 
‘  Three-in-One,’  and  ‘  the  aforesaid  motion  was  agreed  to,’ 
says  the  ingenious  Dr.  Blackwell,  attributing  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Trinity  the  procedure  of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen. 
The  doctrine  of  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  Fall  was  unflinchingly  argued  out  to  its  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  to  no  one  did  it  occur  to  infer  from  the  hideousness  of 
the  conclusions  that  the  premises  which  led  to  them  must 
be  at  fault.  In  hell  were  infants  a  span  long  :  was  the  justice 
of  this  questioned,  the  answer  was  ready  :  ‘  Who  can  refuse 
‘  that  the  cockatrice  deserveth  to  be  destroyed  in  the  egg  ?  ’ 
In  Boston’s  ‘  Fourfold  State  ’  the  word  ‘  wrath  ’  occurs  so  often 
that  the  printer,  having  used  up  every  W  in  his  type,  falls  back 
upon  two  V’s,  the  word  appearing  as  Wrath.  ‘  The  godly  hus- 
‘  band  shall  say  Amen  to  the  damnation  of  her  who  lay  in  his 
‘  bosom,’  we  read  in  this  famous  book,  which  a  generation  back, 
if  not  now,  was  to  be  found  in  every  cottage  ;  ‘  the  godly  parents 
‘  shall  say  Hallelujah  to  the  passing  of  the  sentence  against 
‘  their  only  child  ;  the  godly  child  shall  approve  the  damnation 
‘  of  his  wicked  parents — the  father  who  begat  and  the  mother 
‘  that  bore  him.’  Well  did  Wesley  say  to  Whitefield  ‘  Your 
‘  God  is  my  Devil !  ’  Whitefield  himself,  however,  was  not  Cal¬ 
vinist  enough  for  Scottish  orthodoxy ;  he  was  denounced  as 
‘  an  idolater,  a  limb  of  Antichrist,  a  boar,  and  a  wild  beast.’ 
Yet — so  .strange  are  human  contrasts,  so  close  yet  so  discon¬ 
nected  the  contradictory  lines  of  thought  in  the  mind  and 
feeling  in  the  heart — nowhere  is  the  diviner  aspect  of  religion 
more  exquisitely  pictured  than  in  that  household  word  of  old- 
time  Scottish  piety  ‘  The  Lord ’s  my  Shepherd  ’ — the  metrical 
version  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 
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The  reaction  against  this  grim  teaching  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  mysticism  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  a  French  Quietist, 
whose  doctrines  filtered  through  the  Dutch  Arminians  into 
Scotland,  and  to  the  latitudinarianism  of  Professors  Simson 
and  Campbell — the  latter  the  author  of  ‘  Apostles  no  Enthusi- 
‘  asts  ’ — tendencies  which  found  permanent  expression  among 
the  so-called  ‘  Moderates,’  who  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
were  the  most  influential  party  in  the  Church.  Robertson, 
Blair,  Carlyle,  were  typical  members  of  this  school,  cultured 
and  accomplished  men,  sagacious  rather  than  spiritual,  lovers 
perhaps  overmuch  of  ‘  this  present  world.’  ‘  Their  ideal  virtue 
‘  was  a  sanctified  common-sense,  and  they  were  sedatives  to 
‘  all  enthusiasm.  They  taught  from  the  pulpit  solidly  the  duties 
‘  of  everyday  honesty,  charity,  good  neighbourhood,  without 
‘  stirring  a  pulse.’  This  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  left 
the  other  undone  ;  there  should  be,  there  is,  an  enthusiasm 
for  these  things.  Fordyce  in  his  ‘  Sermons  Addressed  to  Young 
‘  Women  ’ — from  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Collins,  in 
‘  Pride  and  Prejudice,’  read  aloud  to  the  Bennet  family — 
apostrophifies  his  hearers  almost  on  every  page  as  ‘  My  fair 
‘  ones.’  We  do  not  wonder  that  Lydia  interrupted  her  cousin,  or 
that  the  backgammon  board  was  preferred  to  the  divine.  Their 
rivals  broke  up  into  a  variety  of  sects  :  patronage,  that  old 
bone  of  contention  ;  the  Barrier  Act,  the  Burgess  Oath,  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  happily  forgotten  ‘  Marrow  of  Divinity,’  the 
most  trivial  subtleties  of  doctrine  or  details  of  observance — 
such  were  the  rocks  upon  which  Seceders  and  the  Relief, 
Burghers  and  Anti- Burghers,  Old  Lights  and  New  Lights, 
Lifters  and  Anti-Lifters,  split. 

The  lay  element,  elsewhere  a  force  for  progress,  was  here 
resolute  for  the  old  paths.  Scottish  dissent  was  conservative : 
the  same  instinct  which  led  the  farmer  to  adhere  to  the  ‘  run- 
‘  rig  ’  system  led  him  to  oppose  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
change.  Buckle  represents  the  people  as  priest-ridden.  It 
would  be  truer,  remarks  Mr.  Graham,  to  represent  the  ministers 
as  people-ridden.  To  this  day  the  elder  will  face  his  embar¬ 
rassed  i)astor  with  the  open  Bible.  No  appeal  to  interpretation 
is  tolerated ;  ‘  it’s  no  me  that  says  it ;  it’s  the  Word  o’  God.’ 
Buckle’s  famous  chapter  is  vitiated  by  a  fundamental  mis¬ 
conception  : 

*  In  estimating  the  harshness  and  tyranny  of  the  Church  it  is 
invariably  forgotten,  but  should  be  remembered,  that  it  was  really 
a  tyranny  of  the  laity  more  than  of  the  clergy  ;  for  a  kirk  session 
contained  some  six  elders,  representatives  of  the  people,  to  one 
minister.’ 
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Till  the  Disruption  of  1843  the  ‘  Men  ’  were  a  power  in  Highland 
parishes.  At  that  date  they  passed  from  the  Established  to  the 
Free  Church,  in  which  from  the  first  they  formed  an  element  of 
discord.  If  the  second  Disruption  has  eliminated  the  temper 
which  they  represented  from  the  main  body  of  that  communion 
it  has  not  been  an  unmixed  loss. 

The  effect  of  Puritanism  on  national  life  was  unhappy. 
Nature  will  out.  The  public  penance  enjoined  on  the  incon¬ 
tinent  gave  rise  to  an  appalling  increase  of  infanticide  ;  the 
prohibition  of  innocent  recreations  —  fiddling,  ‘  promisky  ’ 
dancing,  and  the  rustic  plays  by  which  the  long  winter  evenings 
were  beguiled — served  only  to  accentuate  the  dangers  which 
it  was  designed  to  exclude.  The  vernacular  literature — ballads 
and  chap  books,  of  which  some  200,000  copies  were  issued 
yearly — was  as  coarse  as  it  was  vigorous.  Side  by  side  with  this 
animalism  the  profession,  often  the  enthusiastic  profession,  of 
religion  was  found.  Burns  conducted  family  worship  with  his 
household  ;  Lord  Grange  and  his  associates  spent  their  nights  in 
debauchery,  and  their  days  in  prayer.  They  were  sincere.  Dr. 
Carlyle  believed,  in  both  moods.  ‘  There  is  no  doubt  of  their 
‘  profligacy  ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  them  drowned  in  tears 
‘  during  the  whole  of  a  sacramental  day,  when,  as  far  as  my 
‘  observation  could  reach,  they  could  have  no  rational  motive 
‘  for  acting  a  part.’  It  is  in  this  way  that  people  were  affected 
who  mistook  their  nerves  for  their  conscience.  The  pheno¬ 
menon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  Scotland, 
or  to  the  Scottish  Church. 

Sunday  was  grievous  beyond  belief.  The  Church  services 
averaged  five  hours  in  length,  family  and  private  devotions 
three.  Attendance  at  public  worship  was  compulsory.  Elders 
patrolled  the  streets  and  searched  the  houses  for  defaulters ; 
at  Forfar  in  1720  two  men  were  brought  before  the  kirk  session 
for  drinking  ale,  another  for  sitting  with  hLs  coat  off,  a  third  for 
eating  his  dinner  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  clergy  were  not 
exempt  from  the  inquisition  of  these  Church  officers :  in  1735 
the  minister  of  New  Machar  was  libelled  before  his  presbytery 
for  powdering  his  wig.  It  says  much  for  the  genuinely  religious 
temper  of  the  people  that  it  survived  such  discipline,  and  that 
the  old  ways  gave  place  with  comparatively  little  friction  to  the 
new.  ‘  It’s  an  awfu’  way  o’  spending  the  Sabbath  ’  was  the 
criticism  passed  by  an  old  Scottish  servant  on  the  English 
cathedral  service.  What  would  have  been  her  feelings  had  she 
heard  the  Edinburgh  Sunday  concerts  of  to-day  ? 

The  Scottish  law  differed  fundamentally  from  the  English, 
being  taken  directly  from  Roman  jurisprudence.  Young  men 
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preparing  for  the  career  of  an  advocate  were  sent,  like  Boswell, 
to  Utrecht  or  Groningen  to  study  the  Pandects  and  feudal  law 
in  the  text-books  of  Van  Eck,  Van  Muyden,  and  Voet.  They 
were,  as  a  rule,  of  good  family  ;  the  bench  was  recruited  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  the  lauded  gentry,  the  judges  taking  their 
titles  from  their  paternal  acres.  Karnes,  Monboddo  and  Hailes 
were  men  of  cUstinctiou  apart  from  their  professional  fame. 
Cockburn,  in  his  ‘  Memorials,’  has  given  an  inimitable  picture  of 
the  legal  celebrities  of  his  younger  days — Braxfield,  Eskgrove, 
Hermand ;  the  last  famous  for  his  potations  and  his  piety — 

‘  I  sucked  in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  with  my  mother’s 
‘  milk  ’  was  a  saying  attributed  to  him  in  the  Assembly ;  the 
first,  immortalised  in  ‘  Weir  of  Hermiston,’  for  his  brutality 
in  the  treason  trials  of  1793-4.  ‘  Come  awa’,  Maister  Horner,’ 
he  exclaimed  to  a  juryman,  ‘  and  help  us  hang  some  o’  thae 
‘  dawmned  scoondrels  ’ ;  and,  when  Gerrald’s  counsel  pleaded 
that  the  founder  of  Christianity  had  been  a  reformer,  ‘  Muckle 
‘  guid  that  did  Him,’  commented  the  judge  ;  ‘  He  was  hangit.’ 
He  was  as  coarse  in  private  as  in  public  life.  ‘  What  would  you 
‘  have  done  without  me  ?  ’  said  his  wife,  who  was  his  partner 
in  a  rubber,  on  playing  a  judicious  trump.  ‘  Madam,  I  should 
‘  have  kept  a  concubine  ’  was  the  unexpected  reply.  Karnes’s 
farewell  to  the  Bench  is  unquotable  :  ‘  That’s  checkmate  for  you, 
‘  Mattie,’  was  his  remark  when  pronouncing  the  death  sentence 
on  a  smuggler  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  play  chess. 
Eskgrove’s  exhortation  in  similar  circumstances  was  couched 
in  a  different  vein.  ‘  Whatever  your  persuasion  may  be,  there 
‘are  plenty  of  reverend  gentlemen  who  will  be  happy  for  to 
‘  show  you  the  way  to  the  yeternal  life.’ 

The  penal  code  was  milder  than  in  England,  the  number  of 
capital  offences  smaller,  the  administration  of  the  law  more 
humane.  Between  1773-93  the  executions  all  over  the  country 
did  not  exceed  six  in  the  year  ;  from  1767-82  only  three  took 
place  in  Edinburgh  every  two  years.  In  England  forty  capital 
sentences  at  an  assizes  was  no  uncommon  number,  and  ten  or  a 
dozen  criminals  would  suffer  on  one  day.  The  last  execution 
for  witchcraft  took  place  in  1727  in  Sutherland  ;  nine  years  later 
the  Act  against  ‘  trafficking  with  Satan  ’  was  repealed,  and  a 
more  prosaic  measure,  punishing  with  imprisonment  and  the 
pillory  those  ‘  who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes  and  discover  stolen 
‘  goods  ’  became  law.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  complains  that  in 
1698  the  country  was  infested  by  no  fewer  than  200,000  beggars. 
The  number  is  probably  exaggerated ;  but  the  ‘  randy  beggars 
‘  and  Egyptian  sorners  ’  were  a  traditional  danger,  and  when  he 
proposed  serfdom  as  a  remedy  he  did  but  urge  the  enforcement 
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of  the  existing  statute.  In  1701  four  men  convicted  of  theft 
at  Perth  escaped  death  by  accepting  perpetual  servitude  ;  such 
persons  wore  a  leathern  collar  on  which,  with  their  name, 
that  of  their  owner  and  their  offence  were  inscribed.  Im¬ 
prisonment  was  rare,  probably  because  of  the  expense  to  the 
community  which  it  involved ;  the  jougs,  or,  in  graver  cases, 
the  pillory  to  which  the  criminal’s  ear  was  nailed,  was  a  common 
substitute  ;  as  was  banishment  from  the  town  or  county,  some¬ 
times  even  ‘  furth  of  Scotland,’  a  sentence  which  meant  out¬ 
lawry,  and  fed  the  ranks  of  the  numerous  ‘  thiggers  or  tinkers,’ 
who  form  a  class  apart  even  in  our  own  day. 

In  ‘  Kidnapped  ’  Stevenson  has  taken  as  his  subject  an  offence 
common  enough,  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  The  case  of  Lady  Grange  is  well  known  ; 
and  in  1758  the  revelations  of  Peter  Williamson,  carried  off  to 
the  plantations  as  a  boy,  called  public  attention  to  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  slave-trade  conducted  in  a  civilised  country 
with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities. 

‘  Between  1740  and  1746  a  regular  trade  c.xisted  of  supplying 
hands  to  the  American  settlements.  Companies  were  formed  to 
carry  on  the  business,  and  year  after  year  ships  left  the  ports  with 
bands  of  luckless  youths,  who  had  been  inveigled  or  coerced  into 
transportation — few  ever  returning  to  tell  the  story  of  their  capture 
or  their  fate.  So  bold  were  some  of  these  kidnappers  that  their 
pressgang  passed  along  the  village  streets  and  country  roads  and 
seized  boys  whom  they  met.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  lads  were 
taken  from  their  beds  in  remote  cottages,  and  parents  were  afraid 
to  let  their  children  out  of  doors  when  darkness  set  in.’* 

Better  means  of  communication  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
superiorities  put  an  end  to  offences  of  this  sort ;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  the  king’s  writ  ran  from  the  Solway  to  Cape  Wrath. 

The  Modern  Athens — this  was  the  name  given  to  the  northern 
capital,  not  only  on  account  of  its  unrivalled  situation,  which 
recalled  that  of  the  city  of  Cecrops,  but  even  more  because  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  which  it  was  the  centre. 

‘  How  brilhant  was  Edinburgh  in  1787  !  ’  exclaims  Lord  Rosebery. 
‘  A  race  was  growing  up  in  your  schools  and  in  your  Universities 
which  w'as  destined  afterwards,  through  the  means  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  influence  largely  both  the  taste  and  the  policy  of  these 
islands.  .  .  .  Dugald  Stewart  was  lecturing  not  merely  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  but  to  the  Kingdom,  and  almost  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
Edinburgh  was  the  centre  to  which  all  the  intellect  of  Great  Britain 
might,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  gravitated.’  f 

*  Social  Life  in  Scotland,  p.  499. 

t  The  Duty  of  Public  Service,  p.  6. 
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At  that  time  Scotland  was  less  insular  than  England.  The 
intercourse  with  the  Continent,  dropped  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  island  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  had  been 
kept  up  in  the  northern  ;  Scotsmen  went  in  increasing  numbers 
to  study  law,  medicine,  and  even  divinity,  beyond  the  seas.  When 
the  staple  products  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  sound  port 
and  less  sound  syllogisms,  a  genuine  re\uval  of  learning  was 
taking  plaqe  in  the  Scottish  Universities ;  instead  of  repeating 
formulas  men  began  to  think  for  themselves. 

Hutcheson  (1694-1746)  ‘set  himself  to  study  the  mind  with 
‘  its  faculties  and  passions  as  a  botanist  examines  a  plant.’  He 
did  not  go  below  the  surface,  but  he  saw  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  was  on  the  surface.  The  results  of  his  studies  reacted 
on  current  divinity.  The  much  insisted-on  total  corruption  of 
human  nature  was  inconsistent  with  obvious  facts.  There  was 
good  as  well  as  evil  in  man  ;  weak  and  inconstant  as  he  was,  he 
possessed  a  moral  sense  which  led  him  to  approve  and  practise 
benevolence.  Virtue  consisted  in  the  harmony  of  the  passions  ; 
vice  in  their  discord  ;  the  Utilitarian  standard  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  was  taken  from  his  ‘  Inquiry  ’ ; 
he  revolutionised  theology  by  representing  the  Deity  as  benign. 
This  was  a  novel,  and  to  many  a  displeasing,  view.  The  elders 
of  his  father’s  Ulster  parish  rejected  his  ministrations. 

‘  Your  silly  son  Frank  has  fashed  a’  the  congregation  wi’  his 
idle  cackle,  for  he  has  been  babbling  this  ’oor  aboot  a  guid  and 
benevolent  God,  and  that  the  sauls  o’  the  heathen  will  gang  to 
heaven  if  they  follow  the  licht  o’  their  own  conscience.  Not  a  word 
did  the  lad  say,  ken,  or  speer  aboot  the  guid  auld  comfortable 
doctrines  o’  election,  reprobation,  original  sin,  and  faith.  Hoot, 
awa’  wi’  sic  a  fellow.’ 

A  greater  name  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  of  David 
Hume.  The  Scottish  mind  is  metaphysical ;  and  Hume’s  mind 
was  peculiarly  Scottish.  He  united  to  a  logical  understanding 
a  singular  faculty  of  judging  evidence  and  a  power  of  grasping 
abstract  ideas.  The  first  led  him  to  follow  up  Berkeley’s  idealism 
to  its  necessary  conclusions.  The  good  bishop’s  analysis  of  human 
knowledge  w’as  irrefragable  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  The  existence  of  mind  as  a  thing  fell  with  that  of 
matter  ;  all  that  we  know  is  a  succession  of  impressions  or  ideas. 

‘  Whence  they  come,  wherein  they  exist,  whither  they  go,  we 
cannot  tell.  Away,  then,  vanish  body  and  soul,  mind  and  matter, 
the  world  outside  and  personal  identity  within — for  of  the  reality 
of  these  what  evidence  exists  ?  We  can  no  more  go  bevond  our 
ideas  than  we  can  jump  off  our  shadows.’  * 

*  Scottish  Men  of  Letters,  p.  37. 
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How  far  was  reasoning  of  this  sort  a  tour  de  force  ?  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  Berkeley’s  teaching  ?  In  certain  moods  Hume 
treated  it  as  no  more  than  this  :  in  either  case  the  gauntlet  was 
thrown  down  to  speculative  thinkers,  and  taken  up  in  Scotland 
by  the  common-sense  school  of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
(iermany  by  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant,  himself  not  re¬ 
motely  of  Scottish  origin.  Thus  did  Scottish  thought  at  once 
demonstrate  the  bankruptcy  of  the  old  philosophy  and  give 
birth  to  the  new.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  ‘  Essay  on  Miracles  ’ 
we  get  nearer  the  real  Hume  than  in  the  ‘  Treatise  on  Human 
‘  Nature.’  In  his  youth  he  had  observed  the  growth  of  miracle 
and  legend  in  the  wonders  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris  at  St.  Medard ;  he  applied  the  lesson 
to  other  places  and  times.  It  was  to  this  that  the  charge 
of  ‘  Atheism  ’  brought  against  him  by  the  orthodox  amounted. 
He  emphatically,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  repudiated  it.  ‘  As 
‘  for  Atheists,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  ever  existed ;  I  have 
‘  never  seen  one,’  he  said  to  Holbach.  Of  his  kindly  temper 
many  stories  are  told.  On  leaving  Dr.  Jardine’s  rooms  he  fell 
in  the  darkness.  The  minister  ran  for  a  candle,  saying  humor¬ 
ously  ‘  Davie,  I’ve  often  tell’t  ye  that  “  natural  licht  ”  is  no’ 
‘  sufficient.’  When  he  lay  dying,  a  little  girl,  a  relation,  visited 
him  daily.  Morning  and  night  he  made  the  child  say  her  prayers 
aloud  by  him,  desiring  her  to  repeat  often  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart  carried  on  the  tradition  of 
Hutcheson,  which  passed  from  them  into  the  official  French  school 
of  JoufIroy  and  Victor  Cousin.  If  it  transferred  the  controversy 
to  another  ground — ‘  Common  Sense  knows  nothing  of  Philo- 
‘  Sophy.  Let  my  soul  dwell  with  Common  Sense  ’ — its  view  of 
metaphysics  is  one  from  which  metaphysicians  themselves  are  at 
times  not  far.  Is  a  metaphysical  proposition  more  than  a  way, 
one  of  many  possible  ways,  of  putting  things  ?  ‘  It  is  a  good 

‘  thing  to  have  read  Hegel  ’  said  Jowett  to  a  pupil  who  had  been 
studying  the  works  of  that  philosopher ;  ‘  but  now  go  and 
‘  forget  all  about  him.’  Valuable  as  a  mental  training,  the 
progressiveness  of  the  science  is  doubtful.  Has  not  a  cynic 
described  a  metaphysician  as  a  blind  man  looking  in  a  dark 
room  for  a  black  cat — which  is  not  there  ? 

To  turn  from  philosophy  to  literature.  Burns  re-made  the 
Scots  tongue.  He  found  it  a  dialect ;  he  left  it  a  language, 
in  which  great  thoughts  were  expressed,  strong  emotions  depicted, 
and  lyrics  of  matchless  melody  sung.  He  was  the  greatest  song¬ 
writer  who  ever  lived.  With  others  to  emend  was  to  disfigure  ; 
with  him  it  was  to  transmute — the  rough  ore  became  polished 
gold.  He  took  the  homely  ballads  of  the  countryside — a  word. 
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a  touch,  and  they  came  out  gems  exquisite  in  form  and  colour, 
reflecting  the  purest  passion,  the  most  subtle  emotion.  No 
one  but  he  could  have  done  it.  The  Ayrshire  ploughman  was  a 
supreme  artist,  a  master  of  his  craft.  He  had  what  would  now 
be  called  the  artistic  temperament,  but  without  the  mental  and 
moral  invertebrateness  which  we  associate  with  it ;  he  was 
through  and  through  a  man.  He  interpreted — and  who  will 
question  his  judgment  ? — ^the  act  by  the  motive. 

‘  The  heart’s  aye  the  part  aye 
That  mak’s  us  richt  or  wrang.’ 

But  the  ‘  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night  ’  is  not  the  work  of  a  moral 
weakling ;  with  all  his  personal  lapses,  his  mind  was  wholesome 
and  his  soul  clean.  ‘  Video  meliora,  proboqtie.^  The  domestic 
virtues  were  scarcely  his — happier  for  him  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise  !  Yet  who,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  more  fully  re- 
cogiiised  their  place  in  character  ? 

‘  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
For  weans  and  wife. 

Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life.’ 

No  one  felt  the  narrowness  of  the  Church  more  than  he,  yet 
no  one  was  more  sensible  of  her  place  in  the  history  and  the 
heart  of  the  nation  : 

‘  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Cost  Scotland  blood — cost  Scotland  tears  ; 

But  it  sealed  Freedom’s  sacred  cause — 

If  thou’rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers  !  ’ 

He  was  too  highly  strung  for  happiness.  In  his  nature  too  many 
and  too  various  elements  strove  for  the  mastery  ;  he  could  not 
control  the  plunging,  struggling  steeds.  But,  had  he  been  other 
than  he  was,  his  work  would  have  been  of  a  different  quality ; 
it  is  by  his  aspirations  that  he  must  be  judged.  His  sufferings 
were  greater  than  his  wrong.  Light  lie  the  earth  upon  him  ! 
The  living  stream  of  his  miirstrelsy  renewed  Scottish  life. 

Scott,  though  half  of  his  life  falls  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth.  His  work  dealt  with  the  past; 
hence  its  charm  :  that  of  sunsets  and  half  lights.  The  colours 
of  the  present  are  more  garish ;  ‘  the  owls  of  Minerva  do  not 
‘  start  on  their  flight  till  evening  shadows  fall.’  Those  who  lived 
in  the  old  world  which  he  pictures  were  probably  unconscious 
of  the  element  of  romance  m  it  which  impresses  us.  ‘  Always 
‘  thirsty  and  unwashed  ’  is  Cockburn’s  description  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  of  his  boyhood :  who  would  return  to  the  interminable 
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sernaons,  the  prolonged  drinking  bouts,  the  ‘  Gardez-loo  '  ?  Yet 
‘  Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit  ’ ;  these  things  were  the  shadows 
in  a  picture  which  we  would  not  willingly  let  die.  We  shall  not 
see  again  either  the  eccentricities  or  the  originality  of  that  old 
generation  of  Scotsmen  :  ‘  true  originality  can  scarcely  exist 
‘  but  in  the  backwaters  of  life.  The  great  ocean  of  life  smooths 
‘  and  rolls  its  pebbles  to  too  much  the  same  shape  and  texture.’  * 
The  world  is  more  one  than  it  was  ;  there  is  a  universal  market, 
a  universal  education,  a  universal  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  life.  The  result  is  a  less  rugged  but  a  more  colourless 
world,  in  which  we  tend  to  become  machine-made  copies  each 
of  his  fellow  ;  to  echo  what  those  about  us  say,  to  think  what 
others  think,  or  what  we  think  that  they  think  or  ought  to  think, 
rather  than  what  commends  itself  to  our  conscience  and  mind. 

Against  this  dull  uniformity  family  and  local  ties,  the  sense 
of  class,  of  native  county,  town,  or  village,  above  all  of  nation¬ 
ality,  is  a  safeguard.  There  is  no  more  undesirable  feature 
in  modern  life  than  the  growth  of  a  large  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  including  many  persons  of  large  and  generally  newly 
acquired  fortune,  without  the  traditions,  associations,  and  en¬ 
gagements  which  root  men  in  the  soil  and  to  their  fellows.  Place 
and  environment,  kinship  and  neighbourhood,  are  essential  to 
soundness  ;  the  diroXis — and  such  the  Citizen  of  the  World  is — 
is  a  centre  of  social  disruption  and  disease.  M.  Maurice  Barrc's 
pictures  this  vividly  in  ‘  Les  Deracines  ’ ;  cosmopolitanism  is  a 
phase,  ugly  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  transient,  through  which 
society  is  passing  to-day. 

From  this  cosmopolitanism,  and  the  dangers  that  attract  to  it, 
Scotsmen  are,  at  least  comparatively,  free.  The  strength  and 
tenacity  of  their  national  feeling,  their  sentiment  of  the  past,  their 
sense  of  descent  and  kinship  make  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  misty  hills  rising  out  of  the  grey  northern  sea  draw  their 
sons  to  them  by  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  sunnier  lands.  ‘  Let 
‘  me  see  the  heather  before  I  die  ’  said  Scott  as  they  hurried 
him  across  Europe.  ‘  Ille  terrarum  ’ — his  native  Border  lay  near 
his  heart.  Nor  is  this  local  patriotism  inconsistent  with  the 
larger  tie  that  binds  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  into  a  harmonious 
and  closely  welded  whole.  For  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
alike  the  narrower  patriotism  gives  force  to  the  larger,  the 
larger  breadth  to  the  narrower  :  the  two  flow  together  in  one 
current  to  one  sea.  For  both  mould  our  future  :  the  union 
between  the  two  countries  enjoined  by  Nature  means  a  vocation 
and  destiny  common  to  the  two. 

*  Lord  Rosebery,  ‘  The  Duty  of  Public  Service,’  p.  7. 
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Art.  XL— the  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE. 

hen  Harriet  Martineau  published  her  book  on  ‘  The  His- 
'  '  ‘  tory  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace  ’ 

(1815-40)  no  war  had  broken  out  among  the  great  Powers  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe  during  that  period.  Immediately 
afterwards  came  a  time  of  revolutionary  disturbances,  followed, 
somewhat  later,  by  international  hostilities.  It  was  through 
the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Western  Europe  of  three  extra¬ 
ordinary  men,  widely  differing  in  character  and  calibre — Louis 
Napoleon,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck — that  the  old  order  of  the 
Continent  was  permanently  changerl,  that  the  frontiers  of  more 
than  one  kingdom  were  violently  altered,  and  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  made  in  1815  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  finally  set 
aside.  Since  1871  there  has  again  been  peace  among  the  great 
Powers  for  nearly  forty  years,  although,  as  has  been  observed 
in  a  previous  article,  European  armies  have  been  constantly 
fighting  against  Asiatic  or  African  adversaries ;  in  Turkey, 
Afghanistan,  China  and  Japan,  in  Abyssinia,  and,  lastly,  in 
Morocco. 

While  none  of  these  wars  brought  the  nations  of  (.'hristian 
Europe  into  armed  collision,  on  two  occasions  the  manifest  peril 
of  a  rupture  was  only  staved  off  by  diplomatic  intervention. 
The  quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when 
England  threatened  to  strike  in,  was  adjusted  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin ;  the  Convention  of  Algeciras  effected  an 
arrangement  between  France  and  Morocco.  In  the  former 
instance  Germany  acted  as  peacemaker ;  in  the  latter  her 
attitude  was  scarcely  that  of  a  pacific  mediator ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  united  authority  of  the  leading  States  succeeded  in 
quieting  claims,  disputes,  and  mutual  jealousies  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  threatened  the  peace  of  the  whole  Continent. 
Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  either  case  the  European 
fire-engine  that  was  turned  upon  these  burning  questions  has 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  them.  In  Morocco  the  embers 
still  smoulder,  and  can  be  stirred  up  to  some  purpose,  as  has 
been  recently  seen,  by  design  or  by  some  unforeseen  accident ; 
while  the  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  likened  to  a  somnolent 
volcano,  liable  to  chronic  eruptions  that  shake  the  whole  fabric 
and  spread  agitation  throughout  a  vast  area. 

It  is  one  remarkable  feature,  indeed,  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
at  the  present  time  that  the  influence  of  Asiatic  complications 
upon  European  politics  is  increasing,  and  that  the  general  un¬ 
rest  in  Eastern  countries  is  connected  with  a  grovnng  impatience 
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of  Western  ascendency  or  dominion  over  them.  Not  long  ago 
it  was  generally  anticipated  that  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  were  too 
weak  or  effete  to  resist  the  forces,  moral  and  material,  of  the 
West,  and  that  it  only  remained  with  the  powerful  Governments 
of  Europe  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  questions  of  control 
or  even  of  territorial  partition.  But  it  now  appears  that  Western 
civilis.ation,  authoritatively  imposed  upon  Asia,  has  defeated  its 
own  ends,  so  far  as  it  was  expected  to  secure  European  predomi¬ 
nance;  For  while  European  Cabinets  were  disputing  and  arguing, 
the  Asiatic  peoples  have  been  taking  lessons  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace  :  they  have  been  arming  and  educating  themselves  ; 
they  have  been  importing  machinery,  industrial  and  military, 
from  our  workshops ;  they  have  learnt  the  effective  value  of 
organised  administration  ;  and  they  desire,  rather  prematurely, 
to  be  rid  of  their  masterful  teachers.  At  one  extremity  of  Asia 
the  Rxissians  have  realised,  to  their  cost,  the  consequence  of 
these  movements ;  at  the  other  we  have  seen,  to  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  a  revolution  in  Turkey  which  is  discarding  a  barbarous 
despotism  whose  misrule  provoked  foreign  interference  and  was 
endangering  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  Eastward  of  Turkey 
the  Persians  are  making  a  bold  attempt  to  introduce  representa¬ 
tive  institutions ;  and  even  in  India  the  British  rulers  are 
confronted  by  the  difficulties  which  invariably  encompass  a 
G  overnment  that  undertakes  radical  reforms.  In  short  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  who  have  been  copying  and  importing  the  inventions, 
ideas,  and  methods  of  the  West,  are  departing  from  their  ancient 
ways,  and  setting  out  upon  new  paths  under  inexperienced 
leaders.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  conceptions  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  State,  of  nationalities  united  by  patriotism,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  firm  political  architecture  in  Europe,  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  Asia  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented 
by  infinite  divisions  of  race  and  religion. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  we 
have  to  expect  a  vast  transformation  of  Asia  during  the  twentieth 
century  which  will  surely  multiply  and  complicate  political 
problems  in  Europe.  Already  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  commu¬ 
nication  by  sea  and  land  across  the  world,  effected  by  European 
energy  and  capital,  have  thrown  down  the  barriers  that  had 
kept  the  four  continents  apart  for  centuries,  and  have  let  loose 
upon  America  and  the  British  Colonies  a  flood  of  Asiatic  migra¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had 
separated  the  half- peopled  lands  of  the  Far  West  from  the  over¬ 
crowded  countries  of  the  Far  East ;  but  now,  when  on  one 
side  there  is  a  necessary  demand  for  labour  and  on  the  other  an 
inexhaustible  supply,  the  natural  antipathy  of  different  races  is 
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sharpened  by  a  conflict  of  interests.  And  if  the  time  is  near 
when  the  policy  of  Asiatic  States  will  be  supported  by  organised 
armies,  when  Chinese  and  Japanese  navies  will  ride  in  Eastern 
waters,  all  international  relations  will  need  readjustment  to  a 
much  more  intricate  calculation  of  the  balance  of  the  world’s 
power.  The  leading  native  Government  in  Asia,  in  administrative 
and  military  organisation,  is,  beyond  comparison,  Japan.  This 
country  has  been  preserved  by  its  geographical  situation  from 
the  subjection  to  European  ascendency  which  had  been  gradually 
overshadowing  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  was  threatening  the 
independence  of  other  kingdoms.  Japan  has  now  concluded 
two  engagements;  one  with  Great  Britain,  the  other,  just 
publish^,  with  the  United  States  of  America.  The  former 
treaty  has  indirectly  aided  the  Japanese  in  their  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  Russia  toward  their  frontier ;  the  latter  agree¬ 
ment,  which  includes  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  China’s  territorial 
integrity,  provides  for  the  free  and  peaceful  developement  of  the 
commerce  of  both  nations  in  the  Pacific.  It  marks  an  important 
departure  of  America  from  the  traditional  system  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  it  signalises  the  entry  of  America  on  the  stage  of 
Asiatic  diplomacy,  and  connects  the  Western  continent  with 
the  ravelled  politics  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  electric  chain 
which  transmits  all  round  the  earth  any  vibration  of  jarring 
interests  or  disquieting  incidents  is  now  complete. 

The  great  and  manifold  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in 
these  movements  and  changes,  its  possessions  beyond  sea  and 
its  supreme  concern  with  commerce  everywhere,  render  our 
Government  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  interaction  and  reper¬ 
cussion  of  events  in  distant  countries.  The  treaty  between 
England  and  Japan  proclaimed  an  alliance  between  two  States 
geographically  separated  by  the  breadth  of  a  whole  hemisphere. 
No  two  capitals  are  farther  apart  on  the  map  than  London  and 
Tokio,  yet  in  certain  contingencies  English  and  Japanese  policy 
is  identical.  We  have  here  a  notable  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  earth  has  become  one  large  field  for  strategic  and 
diplomatic  manoeuvres.  The  disasters  of  Russia  in  the  war 
with  Japan,  which  followed  immediately  after  our  treaty,  were 
so  heavy  and  unexpected  that  the  result  was  not  only  to  check 
sharply  the  expansion  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  to 
shake  the  equilibrium  of  power  among  European  States.  The 
military  calamities  of  Russia  abroad  encouraged  an  outbreak  of 
anarchy  at  home,  and  the  Czar’s  Government  w'as  weakened  by 
internal  convulsions.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles  a  mala¬ 
droit  and  indefensible  blunder  committed  by  the  Russian  naval 
commanders,  when  their  fleet  fired  upon  British  trawlers  in 
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the  North  Sea,  enraged  for  the  moment  the  British  nation. 
The  British  Cabinet  very  nearly  fell  into  the  worse,  because 
more  portentous,  blunder  of  taking  measures  that  would  have 
brought  on  hostilities  with  Russia,  and  would  have  made  an 
incurable  breach  between  the  two  countries.  The  consequence 
would  have  been  to  drive  both  Governments  clean  out  of  their 
right  line  of  policy,  and  to  pervert  the  whole  current  of  sub¬ 
sequent  events.  Russia’s  misfortunes  gave  Germany  her 
opportunity  :  when  Russia  was  crippled  by  Manchurian  defeats 
the  Germans  raised  their  tone  in  their  altercation  with  France 
over  Morocco.  Thereupon  the  wheel  of  diplomacy  took  a  fresh 
turn,  to  run  a  certain  length  in  the  reverse  direction ;  for 
England  and  Russia  made  up  their  differences  and  promul¬ 
gated  the  formal  terms  of  a  friendly  understanding  upon 
Asiatic  affairs.  In  an  article  of  this  Review  for  July  1906 
we  sketched  in  outline  the  political  situation  of  Asia,  lay- 
ing  stress  upon  the  risks  and  burdens  imposed  upon  both 
Governments  by  the  ambiguous  attitude  of  both  Powers  on 
the  Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers,  and  urging  the  desirability 
of  seeking  a  modus  vivendi  for  the  two  European  empires  in 
Asia.  Not  much  more  than  a  year  later  it  was  actually  found  ; 
although  in  the  Japanese  war  we  had  given  Russia’s  antagonist 
indirect  yet  important  assistance.  And  it  is  no  ordinary  proof 
of  the  close  interconnexion  of  politics  now  prevailing  through¬ 
out  the  world  that  this  Anglo-Russian  convention  and  the 
result  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  which  both  dealt  with  affairs 
outside  Europe,  produced  an  immediate  and  salutary  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  the  European  Governments  inter  se  ;  they 
drew  France,  Russia,  and  England  nearer  together  and  tightened 
the  bonds  of  reciprocal  amity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  one  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  rapprochement  of  three  powerful  kingdoms  has  been 
to  create  some  uneasiness  in  Germany,  whose  position  between 
France  and  Russia,  with  England’s  navy  on  her  flank  command¬ 
ing  the  narrow  waterways,  naturally  stimulates  in  that  Govern¬ 
ment  a  watchful  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  its  neighbours. 
In  Europe  the  neighbours  of  Germany,  excepting  Austria, 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  drawing  together  ;  in  Asia  France, 
Russia,  England,  and,  lastly,  America  have  contracted  diplomatic 
agreements,  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  Japan.  The  general 
effect  may  have  been  to  impress  on  the  German  Cabinet 
a  sense  of  intentional  exclusion,  and  of  the  need  to  stand  in 
with  Austria  for  mutual  support.  Yet  Germany  can  hardly 
take  umbrage  at  precautionary  measures  of  a  kind  which  her 
own  policy  may  be  said  to  have  brought  into  fashion  ;  nor  can  it 
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be  denied  that  they  are  justified  by  the  events  and  transactions 
of  recent  history.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  since  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  planned  with  Cavour  his  descent  upon  the  Austrians 
in  Lombardy,  the  system  of  concealing  hostile  or  defensive 
preparations,  of  concerting  plans  for  making  or  warding  off  a 
sudden  attack,  has  been  very  generally  practised.  Before  the 
war  of  1870  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Prince  Bismarck  were 
both  engaged  in  forming  hidden  combinations  and  securing 
confederates  with  warlike  intentions  on  either  side ;  they  were 
manoeuvring  like  generals  on  a  battlefield.  And  since  that 
great  uprooting  of  European  landmarks  it  has  been  mainly  due 
to  the  astute  pre\’ision8  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  Central  Europe 
has  become  enveloped  in  a  network  of  alliances,  formed  by 
treaties  more  or  less  secret,  or  by  personal  understandings  which 
are  still  only  partially  revealed  to  public  knowledge,  supple¬ 
mented  in  some  cases  by  privy  conferences  between  emperors 
or  their  ministers.  Readers  of  Mr.  J.  Holland  Rose’s  valuable 
book  on  ‘  The  Development  of  the  European  Nations  ’  will 
find,  in  a  chapter  headed  ‘  The  Triple  and  Dual  Alliances,’  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  great  Chancellor’s  aims  and 
objects,  and  of  the  methods  that  he  employed  for  weaving  his 
diplomatic  web.  In  1872  a  league  of  the  three  Emperors  was 
arranged  at  Berlin,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Rose,  it  was  dissolved 
not  long  afterwards  by  the  discovery  at  St.  Petersburg  of  a 
separate  secret  compact  between  Austria  and  Germany,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  Austria  should  be  suj)ported  in  compensating 
herself  for  her  loss  of  territory  in  Italy  by  acquisitions  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  as  she  was  subsequently  permitted  to  do  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Again,  in  1876,  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia  met  at  Reichstadt,  when  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
was  imminent,  and  it  is  said  (though  not  by  Mr.  Rose)  that  the 
Czar  there  pledged  himself  to  give  Austria  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter  of  the  two  Balkan  provinces.  This  arrangement,  which 
was  confirmed  some  years  later  by  a  formal  treaty,  portended 
danger  to  France  ;  but  Russia  did  not  desire  that  France  should 
be  again  weakened,  so  after  the  Berlin  Congress  overtures 
were  made  from  St.  Petersburg  toward  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  In  1882,  again,  when  the  occupation  of  Tunis  by  the 
French  disconcerted  Italian  projects,  the  Italian  Government 
was  induced  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  join  Austria  and  Germany 
in  a  Triple  Alliance,  which  has  never  yet  been  made  public. 
This  turn  of  events  gradually  brought  French  and  Russian 
interests  into  closer  approximation,  until  in  1895  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  the  exact  terms  of  which  have  not  yet  been  disclosed, 
was  concluded. 
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We  cannot  attempt  to  guide  our  readers  through  this  labyrinth 
of  crossing  engagements  to  any  clear  issue  or  distinct  outcome 
upon  the  present  situation.  It  has  grown  out  of  a  system  of 
checks  and  counter-checks,  resembling  the  moves  of  chess¬ 
players  who  are  bringing  their  pieces  into  position  for  attack 
and  defence,  but  whose  game  is  not  yet  developed.  Until  quite 
recently  Great  Britain  had  taken  little  part  in  this  game,  partly 
through  adherence  to  the  English  traidition  of  holding  aloof 
from  implication  with  Continental  liabilities,  and  principally  by 
reason  of  her  insular  detachment.  But  her  support  of  France 
at  Algeciras  and  the  convention  with  Russia  upon  Asiatic  affairs 
have  led  to  an  excellent  understanding  between  England  and  these 
tw'o  States,  and  have  so  far  put  an  end  to  England’s  isolation. 
The  general  result,  therefore,  is  discernible  in  the  formation  of 
two  groups,  each  of  them  united  by  a  community  of  views  and 
by  a  certain  appreheirsion  of  not  impossible  designs  on  the 
other  side.  The  triple  alliance  formed  by  Prince  Bismarck  has 
brought  Russia,  France,  and  England  into  agreement  on  the 
general  lines  of  their  policy.  And  it  is  no  w'onder  that  the 
effect  has  been  to  extend  the  spread  of  uncertainty  and  distrust 
which  underlies  the  calm  surface  of  European  politics,  so  that 
every  Government,  while  professing  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  maintains  large  armies  on  a  war  footing, 
while  na^^es  are  ready,  or  preparing,  for  instant  action.  The 
indifferent  success  of  the  Hague  Conference  in  1907  in  their 
effort  to  provide  for  the  reference  of  international  disputes  to 
arbitration  was  a  significant  indication  of  misgivings  and  pre¬ 
sentiments  in  the  background. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing  in  history  that  international  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  tainted  with  suspicion,  that  diplomatic  professions 
should  provide  a  doubtful  clue  to  covert  designs,  or  that  states¬ 
men  should  not  choose  to  divulge  secret  compacts  to  the  world 
at  large.  But  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  that 
in  the  present  day  the  area  of  unceasing  competition,  political 
and  commercial,  among  European  nations  has  been  materially 
widened,  that  the  points  of  clashing  interests  have  consequently 
increased ;  so  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  requires  more 
than  ever  a  complete  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  acts  and  motives,  of  established  Governments  in 
all  the  lands  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
particular  attention  to  the  prevailing  temper  or  aspirations  of 
their  people.  All  these  elements  are  now  so  intermixed  that  a  very 
slight  shock  runs  along  the  whole  line,  producing  disturbance  in 
quarters  where  it  was  neither  intended  nor  foreseen,  while  rumours 
spread  curiosity  and  excite  speculation.  By  the  indefatigable 
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enterprise  of  the  English  Press,  which  in  this  respect  has  no 
equal  in  Europe,  London  has  become  the  great  centre  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  theiJ;earth.  Nevertheless, 
since  newspapers  are  expected  to  supply  instantaneous  ex¬ 
planations  of  remote  incidents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
ablest  editors  occasionally  lead  their  readers  astray.  In 
Persia,  for  example,  the  \’iolent  and  unwarranted  intrusion 
of  a  Russian  officer  who  backed  up  the  Shah’s  resistance  to 
the  Constitutionalists  was  at  first  hastily  believed  to  have  been 
instigated  from  St.  Petersburg.  Articles  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  even  in  reviews,  protested  against  such  a  violation  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement — ^which  bound  both  parties  not  to 
interfere  with  internal  Persian  affairs — and  deplored  this  fresh 
example  of  Russia’s  inveterate  duplicity.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  cool  and  careful  statements  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  Parhament 
proved  that  the  Russian  officer  had  acted  without  orders,  and 
that  the  Russian  Government  was  behaving  \\ath  remarkable  self- 
restraint  under  stress  of  considerable  provocation.  The  Persian 
Nationalists  had  been  alarmed  and  displeased  by  the  Agreement, 
which  was  supposed  to  threaten  their  country’s  independence, 
though,  in  fact,  it  was  greatly  to  their  benefit.  For  the  fighting 
in  and  around  Tabriz  had  disturbed  the  Russian  border,  and 
had  placed  in  jeopardy  the  lives  and  property  of  Russian  subjects, 
BO  that  the  Russians  might  very  probably  have  sent  troops 
across  the  frontier,  and  might  have  found  a  fair  pretext  for 
occupying  the  north-western  districts,  at  least  until  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order,  if  the  Agreement  had  not  existed.  The  Persians 
can  now  work  out  their  own  political  salvation  without  foreign 
help  or  hindrance ;  though  whether  liberal  principles  will 
triumph  in  that  country  is  another  question.  The  people  are 
ignorant ;  their  leaders  have  no  political  experience ;  and  we 
have  to  remember  that  even  in  Europe,  diuring  the  nineteenth 
century,  constitutions  have  been  set  up  and  thrown  down ;  and 
that  ancient  despotisms,  like  old  trees,  have  deep  roots  in  the 
soil,  and  often  need  trenchant  methods  to  extirpate  them. 

A  similar  and  apparently  more  successful  revolution  has 
almost  simultaneously  taken  place  at  Constantinople,  with 
consequences  that  exemplify  still  more  forcibly  the  close  inter¬ 
dependence  of  political  relations  and  their  liability  to  sudden 
dislocation.  Austria  and  Bulgaria  have  renomiced  the 
Sultan’s  suzerainty  over  three  provinces,  though  it  was  formally 
allotted  to  him  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  leaving  the  other 
European  Governments  to  patch  up  as  they  can  the  rents  thus 
made  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  to  determine  how  this  may 
be  done  without  some  awkward  straining  of  that  network 
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of  public  or  private  engagements  in  which  all  are  more  or  less 
involved.  The  Balkan  peninsula  has  long  been  a  hot-bed  for 
the  propagation  of  social  and  religious  animosities  ;  yet  no 
sooner  have  the  new  Turkish  administrators  proposed  measures 
of  reform  and  reconciliation  than  they  have  become  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  controversy  among  the  great  Powers,  and 
the  animosity  between  the  Slave  and  the  German  races  has 
revived  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Each  successiv'e  turn  in  the 
course  of  Turkish  affairs  arouses  the  rivalries  of  the  great 
European  Powers.  They  have  never  been  able  to  agree  upon 
measures  for  suppressing  chronic  disorder  and  intolerable  mis¬ 
management.  Now  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  assumed  by  the  party  of  union 
and  progress,  determined  to  carry  out  reforms,  and  apparently 
able  to  enforce  them,  European  jealousies  reappear  in  a  new  form. 
The  Young  Turk  has  evidently  yet  much  to  learn  on  the  subject 
of  treaties.  Treaties  are  devised  to  register  terms  of  peace 
or  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  war ;  but  as  instruments 
of  pacification  they  have  this  disadvantage,  that,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  has  said  in  his  ‘  Reminiscences,’  all  treaties  in  the 
world  are  provisional,  and  hold  good  only  for  a  time,  the  con¬ 
dition  rebus  sic  stantibus  being  tacitly  understood  in  all  treaties 
requiring  performance.  Appeals  to  the  sanctity  of  treaties  have 
seldom  obtained  much  attention  from  parties  who  have  re¬ 
solved  to  disregard  them.  When,  in  1859,  France  and  Piedmont 
attacked  Austria,  Lord  Malmesbury  protested  in  vain  against  this 
infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  was  again  upset  in 
1871  by  the  German  annexation  of  French  territory,  when  every¬ 
one  saw  that  another  protest  of  that  kind  would  be  treated  with 
derision.  Moreover,  since  all  the  parties  concerned  are  very  seldom 
prepared  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  revising  a  treaty,  the  attempt 
is  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  ruptme  as  to  procure  a  resettlement 
on  the  basis  of  altered  circumstances.  The  legitimate  procedure 
would  be  to  reassemble  a  Congress  for  considering  amendments 
required  or  demanded.  But  a  powerful  State  will  not  submit 
its  acts  or  claims  to  the  judgement  of  an  international  tribunal, 
except  with  a  previous  assurance  that  they  will  be  confirmed ; 
and  if  this  point  is  uncertain  it  may  prefer  to  anticipate  un¬ 
favourable  conclusions  by  some  masterful  proceeding,  setting 
might  against  right,  and  leaving  those  who  object  to  choose 
between  condonation  or  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  at  the  Berlin  Congress  the  assignment  of  the  Balkan 
provinces  to  Austria  had  been  arranged  beforehand  between 
Austria  and  England,  and  that  the  protests  of  the  Turkish 
plenipotentiaries,  who  had  no  kind  of  warning  that  such  a  blow 
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was  impending,  were  peremptorily  overruled.  Even  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Italy,  to  whom  the  extension  of  Austrian  jurisdiction 
so  close  to  the  Adriatic  could  not  fail  to  be  disagreeable,  was 
rather  unceremoniously  silenced  when  he  attempted  to  remon¬ 
strate.  At  the  present  moment,  when  a  Conference  has  been 
proposed  for  revising  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  signatory  Powers 
are  stipulating  that  the  main  points  at  issue  must  be  determined 
beforehand.  In  a  Congress  each  assessor  has  his  own  private  plan 
or  understanding  \vith  others,  and  the  stronger  members  settle 
disputed  questions  at  the  cost  of  the  weaker.  On  these  con¬ 
siderations  it  is  intelligible  that  the  Turkish  Government  should 
be  preferring  a  direct  agreement  with  their  adversaries  to  the 
alternative  of  being  haled  before  judges  who  are  more  or  less 
parties  to  the  suit. 

Now  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  in  this  complex  and 
shifting  condition  of  the  w'orld’s  affairs,  when  small  rifts  may 
widen  into  ruptures,  when  the  thrones  of  Asiatic  monarchs 
are  quaking  and  the  balance  of  heavily  armed  Powers  in  the 
West  is  unsteady,  the  state  of  England’s  relations  with  the 
German  Empire  is  a  matter  of  high  importance.  During  the  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  century  Prussia  was 
England’s  ally,  for  the  most  part,  against  France.  In  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  while  Frederick  II.  was  defeating  French  armies  on 
the  land,  the  British  Navy  was  dispersing  French  fleets  on  the  sea ; 
and  the  result  was  very  advantageous  to  both  countries,  especially 
to  our  own.  Frederick  came  triumphantly  out  of  a  desperate 
conflict  with  a  coalition  of  enemies :  he  kept  Silesia,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  Prussian  province  ;  England  drove  France  out 
of  Canada,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  in  India.  In 
the  great  uprising  of  Germany  against  Napoleon,  toward  the 
end  of  his  career,  the  confederate  armies  were  largely  supported 
by  British  subsidies  ;  and  we  all  know  that  in  the  final  decisive 
victory  of  1815  Prussia  and  England  fought  side  by  side.  Their 
armies  have  never  yet  been  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the 
war-field.  But  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  the  time  when  France  was  struck  down  and  the  German 
Empire  arose,  various  causes  and  circumstances  have  altered 
the  direction  of  German  policy,  producing  a  divergence  of  sym¬ 
pathies  and  interests.  After  the  war  of  1871  the  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  of  Germany  naturally  gave  a  sharp  spur 
to  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  and  German  statesmen 
looked  about  anxiously  for  trade  outlets  and  colonial  expansion. 
But  such  enterprises  depend  for  their  support  and  security  on  a 
navy,  and,  conversely,  a  mercantile  marine  provides  a  naval 
reserve.  The  commercial  pre-eminence  of  England  and  her 
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colonial  possessions  have  been  gained  by  England’s  long  undis-  [ 

puted  command  of  the  sea.  When,  in  the  great  French  war  at 
I  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Napoleon  had  shut  out 

England  from  the  European  continent,  and  had  closed  against 
her  all  the  seaports  by  the  Berlin  decree,  he  was  involuntarily 
building  up  and  fortifying  British  dominion  outside  Europe.  For 
while  he  was  upsetting  kingdom  after  kingdom  on  the  land,  he 
and  his  unwilling  allies,  Spain  and  Holland,  were  losing  everything 
beyond  the  sea ;  and  all  the  most  valuable  island.s,  harbours, 
naval  stations,  and  colonies — ^with  the  whole  external  trade —  I 

passed  easily  into  our  hands.  Such  a  complete  division  of  land 
power  and  sea  power  between  hostile  empires  was  unprecedented  I 

in  history,  and  is  never  likely  to  recur.  The  residt  has  been  to 
:  place  the  British  Empire  in  a  position  that  naturally  excites  the  i 

envy  of  other  nations  whenever  some  outlet  for  surplus  produce  j 

or  population  becomes  for  them  a  pressing  necessity,  as  they  find 
England  established  on  so  many  points  of  vantage  along  all  the 
main  waterways,  and  in  most  of  the  lands  where  the  climate 
)  makes  European  colonisation  practicable.  From  this  position 

1  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dislodge  her  ;  but  commerce  is  open  to 
j  I  all ;  and  since  the  keen  competition  of  German  trade  and 

j  industry  is  directly  encouraged  by  German  finance,  it  has  followed 

j  as  a  logical  consequence  that  the  policy  of  strengthening  their 

!  navy  has  been  adopted  by  German  statesmen.  The  English  I 

blood  that  runs  in  the  veins  of  their  reigning  Emperor  may  have 
j  quickened  his  ambition  for  adventures  on  the  sea.  On  the  other  j 

j  hand,  it  is  universally  agreed  in  Great  Britain  that  our  naval 

I  preponderance  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs  and  hazards ;  \ 

j  and  our  present  Ministry  has  formally  declared  that  the  force  | 

of  British  fleets  must  always  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
j  two  Powers.  Any  report  of  an  intention  to  challenge  that  superi-  ' 

ority  attracts  earnest  attention  and  stirs  the  heart  of  the 
I  English  people,  giving  instructive  and  timely  warning  to  our 

Ministers,  of  whatever  party,  that  there  must  be  no  trifling 
!  with  vital  national  interests,  and  that  no  insurance  is  too  heavy 

(■  for  their  protection.  Our  island  fortress  lies  entrenched,  as  might 

be  said,  behind  the  surrounding  seas ;  but  these  are  narrow 
open  spaces  across  which  an  army  can  be  carried  with  greater 
speed  than  by  land,  and  with  better  chances  of  evading  resistance  , 

I  during  its  passage. 

j  Nevertheless,  although  we  must  be  forewarned  and  forearmed 

'  in  every  way,  one  may  yet  doubt  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  i 

insisting  unceasingly  on  these  perils  and  possibilities,  and  of 
assuming  that  an  invasion  of  our  shores  is  deliberately  contem¬ 
plated  by  an  enemy.  To  debate  publicly  and  repeatedly  upon 
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such  an  assumption,  even  though  it  may  be  well  founded,  is 
hardly  politic,  for  prophecies  draw  toward  their  own  fulfilment, 
and  the  national  dignity  suffers  by  sounding  urgent  alarums  in 
the  ears  of  a  grim  and  taciturn  rival.  Lord  Roberts  is  honoured 
and  trusted  by  his  countrymen  as  the  foremost  of  their  ex¬ 
perienced  soldiers ;  they  accord  him  full  credit  for  his  vigilant 
and  active  patriotism.  Yet  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  November  24  last  left  us  with  the  feeling  that,  while  his  urgent 
representations  of  the  state  of  our  army  were  impressive  and  of  i 
great  value,  he  might  have  refrained  from  accentuating  so  di-  Ij 
rectly  and  positively  his  apprehensions  that  our  invaders  will  be  1/ 
German.  He  declared  that  his  reference  to  that  country  implied  ’ 
neither  fear  nor  hostility,  yet  that  lus  words  will  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  both  senses  by  the  Germans  is  most  difficult  to  believe. 

And  the  speech  has  been  commented  upon  by  the  European  Press 
from  various  points  of  view.  In  France  it  is  observed  this  clear 
demonstration  of  England’s  military  weakness  naturally  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  value  of  her  alliance  for  the  purposes  of  combined 
action,  because,  while  we  are  fairly  protected  by  our  navy, 
we  could  lend  no  substantial  aid  to  the  French  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  attack  to  wliich  they  are  much  more  exposed,  and  which 
they  regard  as  much  more  probable,  than  an  invasion  of  England. 

The  German  Press  remarked  that  if  the  English  could  put  \ 
themselves  on  a  respectable  war  footing  they  would  be  less 
liable  to  panics,  and  disclaimed  aggressive  intentions  with  an  air 
of  somewhat  supercilious  composure.  The  Austrians  deprecated  i 
these  anticipations  of  war  at  a  critical  moment,  when  peace 
was  indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  complicated  questions. 

Now  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  action  of  Austria 
in  South-Eastern  Europe,  when  she  deliberately  overstepped  the 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  has  troubled  with  a  wave  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  the  still  waters  of  Europe.  Austria  may  have  found  these 
waters  deeper  than  she  anticipated  when  she  announced  that 
her  provisional  tenure  of  lands  already  in  her  possession  would 
henceforward  be  made  permanent ;  but  having  put  down  her 
foot  she  cannot  now  draw  it  back.  She  may  have  calculated 
that  any  opposition  from  the  insignificant  States  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro  would  be  easily  overawed  by  the  transcendent  mili¬ 
tary  preponderance  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  But  Austria  may 
have  under-estimated  the  far-reaching  susceptibilities  of  race  and 
religion  ;  for  the  passionate  outcry  of  Servia  has  found  an  echo 
among  the  kindred  Slavonic  populations  of  the  North.  And 
the  consequence  has  been  that  a  dispute  of  small  intrinsic  im¬ 
portance  has  alarmed  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  who  are 
measuring  one  another’s  strength  and  suspecting  one  another’s 
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designs.  England  cannot  stand  apart,  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  her  signature  is  attached  to  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
and  she  not  only  sanctioned  but  proposed  the  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  which  Austria  has  now  set  aside.  Secondly,  the  rights  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  are  primarily  concerned,  and  whenever, 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years  past,  the  English  have  been  forced 
to  take  an  active  part,  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  in  Continental 
quarrels,  it  has  always  been  for  the  protection  of  Turkey.  Our 
position  in  Asia,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  Government  in  the 
world  has  so  many  Mahomedan  subjects,  have  imperatively 
compelled  us  to  interpose.  And,  finally,  our  recent  engagements 
or  undertakings  have  virtually  superseded  the  old  policy  of 
isolation.  When  in  October  1870  France  and  Prussia  were 
locked  in  furious  strife,  an  article  in  this  Review,  by  a  great 
statesman,  congratulated  England  on  the  happy  dispensation  of 
Providence  w'hich  had  cut  her  off  by  a  streak  of  silver  sea  from 
the  dangers  and  temptations  that  beset  her  neighbours  on  the 
mainland.  ‘  WTiile  everything,’  he  said,  ‘  combines  to  make 
‘  us  safe,  everything  also  combines  to  make  us  harmless ;  for 
‘  “  maritime  supremacy  has  become  the  proud,  perhaps  the 
‘  indefectible,  inheritance  of  England,”  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
‘  the  relative  share  of  maritime  force  in  aggressive  warfare  is 
‘dwindling.’  But  not  even  the  most  experienced  statesman 
can  foresee  the  course  of  events  ;  and  at  this  moment  our  people 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  impregnability  of  their  defences 
precisely  because  in  England  the  force  of  sea  power  for 
aggression  is  believed  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  our  maritime 
supremacy  to  be  no  longer  unassailable. 

In  short,  when  England  joined  other  Powers  in  the  Berlin  Treaty 
she  became  a  partner  in  the  business  of  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  associations  of  this  kind  the  liabilities  are  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited.  To  have  acted  otherwise  in  1878  would  have 
been  to  lower  the  national  credit,  which  has  been  since  further 
strengthened  by  the  support  given  to  France  in  Moroccan  affairs, 
and  by  the  convention  for  Asiatic  affairs  with  Russia.  But  it  is 
difficidt  to  make  friends  without  some  risk  of  incurring  enemies ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  latterly  a  certain  degree  of  estrangement 
has  been  growing  up  between  England  and  Germany,  which  has 
affected  the  temper  of  both  nations.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ofii- 
cial  relations  between  the  two  Governments  are  visibly  strained ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  present  complex  conjuncture  of  Emopean 
affairs  these  relations  need  cautious  and  delicate  handling  by 
experts  and  responsible  statesmen  who  are  accustomed  to  use, 
in  speech  and  action,  the  tact  and  discrimination  required  for 
avoiding  imnecessary  or  accidental  offence.  In  an  atmosphere 
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of  distrust  and  vague  apprehensions,  with  rumours  incessantly 
flashing  along  the  telegraph  wires,  when  any  small  cloud  on  the 
horizon  is  noted  as  the  possible  forerunner  of  a  storm,  calm 
judgement  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  chart  are  essentially 
needed  for  navigation  in  a  rising  sea.  Discretion,  reserve,  and 
discriminating  tact  are  indispensable  for  avoiding  unnecessary 
or  unintentional  offence,  and  particularly  for  retaining  the 
confidence  of  foreign  cabinets  wdth  whom  our  ministers  may 
exchange  private  views  and  consultations.  These  are  plain 
ordinary  maxims  of  statesmanship  from  which  no  one  dissents, 
yet  there  has  been  latterly  a  tendency  to  forget  or  ignore  them. 
In  all  European  and  American  countries,  and  in  more  than  one 
country  of  Asia,  the  Press  now  exercises,  for  the  most  part  through 
the  multiplication  of  newspapers,  but  also  through  magazines 
and  reviews,  a  great  and  manifold  influence,  much  wider  than 
formerly,  because  universal  education  has  produced  among  the 
people  an  ingrained  habit  of  desultory  reading,  and  has  sharply 
stimulated  their  appetite  for  a  daily  supply  of  savoury  news. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  Press  also  renders  high  and  most 
valuable  service  to  civilised  nations  by  its  wonderful  activity 
in  the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  by  its  staff  of  correspondents 
in  all  the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  and  by  the  running 
commentary  on  passing  events  which  the  best  journals  and 
periodicals  maintain  with  distinctive  ability,  to  the  substantial 
benefit  of  appreciative  readers.  Among  the  more  cultivated 
classes  of  Western  nations,  especially  in  England,  the  articles 
of  the  Reviews  on  foreign  affairs  have  a  very  considerable  effect 
upon  opinion. 

That  the  style  of  journahstic  criticism  in  a  Press  which 
competes  freely  for  popular  favour  should  be  vivacious,  unvar¬ 
nished,  and  positive,  is  inevitable  and  in  some  respects  advan¬ 
tageous.  In  England  w'e  have  long  been  accustomed  to  very 
unceremonious  discussion  of  our  domestic  affairs ;  it  does 
excellent  service  to  the  commonwealth  by  pushing  home  the 
arguments  and  bringing  out  the  true  issues  of  a  controversy. 
The  writers  in  newspapers  and  reviews  take  opposite  sides ; 
correspondents  join  the  fray ;  ministerial  statements  and 
speeches  correct  extravagant  assertions ;  attacks  are  met  by 
rejoinders ;  vigorous  denunciation  of  prominent  politicians  is 
answered  by  glorification  of  their  ability ;  invective,  sarcasm, 
caricature  are  freely  employed  in  party  warfare.  The  public 
is  in  the  position  of  a  jury  who  listen  to  rival  advocates,  being 
ordinarily  familiar  with  the  matters  in  dispute  and  with  the 
character  of  the  disputants ;  and  the  judicious  reader  is  quite 
capable  of  deducting  a  liberal  percentage  from  rhetorical  state- 
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ments.  But  in  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  the  situation 
is  very  different.  Here  the  controversy  is  between  nations 
whose  respective  ideas,  circumstances,  and  habits  of  mind  are 
often  very  imperfectly  understood  on  either  side,  who  are  in¬ 
tensely  sensitive  to  unguarded  language,  and  apt  to  misconstrue 
hasty  words  as  signs  and  tokens  of  unfriendly  intentions.  In 
this  case  the  Press  is  no  longer  the  organ  of  a  party  ;  it  claims 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a  people,  and  to  speak  with  representa¬ 
tive  authority.  The  claim  is  by  no  means  indefeasible,  for  we 
believe  that  in  every  educated  community  there  exists  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  readers  who  form  an  independent  judgement 
on  the  facts,  and  w'ho  look  chiefly  to  the  official  declarations  of 
responsible  ministers,  in  parliament  or  elsewhere,  for  trustworthy 
indications  of  the  course  and  significance  of  events.  Yet  the 
vast  majority  in  every  nation  have  no  means  or  facidty  of 
ascertaining  the  prevailing  sentiments,  the  respective  points  of 
view,  of  a  foreign  people  except  through  the  Press  ;  and  it  has 
now  come  to  pass  that  the  attitude  and  language  of  the  national 
Press  is  very  generally  taken,  on  both  sides,  to  be  the  authentic 
expression  of  the  national  mind.  It  has  become  difficult  to 
persuade  an  Englishman  or  a  German,  when  some  unlucky 
or  untoward  incident  raises  a  chorus  of  disapproval  or  derision 
in  foreign  newspapers,  that  mischief  is  not  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  relations  of  their  Governments  are  not  approaching  a  critical 
stage.  High  w'ords  fly  to  and  fro  across  the  sea  ;  the  telegrams 
compress  ambiguous  news  into  pungent  phrases  ;  active  journal¬ 
ists,  wTiting  on  the  spur  of  the  instant,  are  not  concerned  to 
mince  matters  ;  and  neither  Press  can  do  less  than  brandish  the 
standard  of  its  country.  The  reader  becomes  first  interested, 
then  excited ;  the  barometer  of  the  Stock  Exchange  falls,  the 
outlook  becomes  uncertain  and  perplexing.  When  individuals 
bring  their  private  quarrels  before  the  world,  disputes  or  mis¬ 
understandings  that  might  have  been  smoothed  down  by  explana¬ 
tion  are  sure  to  be  unreasonably  exasperated  by  publicity  ;  and 
in  polemics  between  nations  the  effect  is  similar,  with  much  more 
serious  consequences. 

These  considerations  may  partly  account  for  the  unfriendly  tone 
that  has  recently  pervaded  the  Press  of  both  England  and  Germany 
in  the  ventilation  of  grievances,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
certain  strangely  characteristic  incidents.  In  the  latest  of  these 
incidents  no  charge  of  indiscretion  lies  primarily  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Press ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  German  Emperor  who 
j ,  sought  publicity  with  the  hope  of  influencing  national  opinion 
in  this  country.  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Empire  is  constituted  in  a  form  that  allots 
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large  independence  to  the  Sovereign,  who  has  the  right  of  choosing 
his  ministers  without  reference  to  the  representative  assemblies, 
and  is  not  bound  to  consult  his  parliament  in  matters  of  high 
policy.  The  system  was  devised  Avith  the  object  of  enabling  the 
chief  of  federated  States  to  deal  swiftly  and  secretly  with  affairs, 
diplomatic  or  military,  of  extreme  urgency  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  undoubtedly  effective.  But  according  to  British  principles 
it  is  an  anomaly  in  constitutional  government,  which  recent  ex¬ 
perience  has  brought  out  into  extreme  prominence.  By  any 
imprudent  use  of  his  irresponsible  powers  the  Sovereign  incurs 
grave  responsibility ;  in  speech  or  writing  he  is  constitutionally 
uncontrolled,  so  that  all  the  consequences  of  indiscretion  or  impul¬ 
siveness  fall  upon  him  personally  ;  and  rulers  who  can  carry  such 
a  weight  without  stumbling  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
Parliamentary  interference  with  high  politics  may  sometimes 
have  been  inconsiderate  and  embarrassing ;  yet  in  these  demo¬ 
cratic  days  the  authority  of  representative  assemblies  is  irresis¬ 
tible,  while  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that,  in  politics  as  in 
mechanics,  without  the  power  of  resistance  there  is  no  power 
to  support.  During  the  Second  French  Empire  Napoleon  III. 
habitually  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs ; 
the  negotiations  with  Italy  for  the  joint  attack  upon  Austria  in 
1859  were  carried  on  by  his  secret  interviews  and  correspondence 
with  Cavour ;  he  appointed  ministers  whom  he  consulted  or  not 
at  his  pleasure  ;  and  even  under  the  liberal  regime  inaugurated 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  declared  war  upon  Prussia 
without  taking  counsel  with  his  First  Minister,  Ollivier.  It  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  whole  series  of  blunders  which  gradually 
brought  that  empire  during  its  last  seven  years  to  a  precipitate  fall 
was  mainly  due  to  the  system  under  which  the  Sovereign’s  action 
in  foreign  affairs  was  not  subject  to  the  advice  of  a  united  Cabinet, 
or  to  the  control  of  Chambers  that  were  truly  representative 
institutions.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  wide  constitutional 
differences  that  can  be  pointed  out  between  the  Napoleonic 
empire  that  fell  and  the  German  empire  that  rose  on  its  ruins  ; 
we  do  not  overlook  national  distinctions  of  circumstance  and 
national  character ;  the  sole  point  of  comparison  that  may  be 
worth  attention  refers  to  the  position  and  prerogatives,  in  both 
cases,  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  German  Emperor  impersonates  the  power  of  the  State 
for  energetic  action  in  emergencies.  He  cannot  actually  declare 
war  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Federal  Council,  except 
when  the  territories  or  the  coasts  are  attacked.  But  he  has 
supreme  command  of  the  navy,  and  the  whole  land  forces  of  the 
federated  States  form  a  single  army  which  in  peace  and  war 
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is  under  his  orders  ;  he  appoints  all  officers  in  both  services,  and 
all  the  civil  officials,  including  the  ambassadors.  By  the  first 
important  act  of  his  reign,  when  he  dismissed  Prince  Bismarck 
at  brief  notice,  he  proved  a  capacity  for  acting  alone,  boldly  and 
independently.  When  the  chief  of  a  great  and  warlike  nation 
wields  such  formidable  authority,  his  words  and  behaviour 
are  necessarily  watched  everywhere  beyond  his  frontier  with 
anxious  attention,  since  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  himself  aware  of 
their  importance.  But  it  seems  that  to  the  singular  qualities 
that  have  made  the  Emperor  William  II.  the  most  remarkable 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  figure  among  living 
sovereigns,  the  gift  of  reticence,  of  circumspection  in  words  and 
acts,  has  not  been  added.  From  the  time  when,  in  January 
1896,  he  telegraphed  his  congratulations  to  President  Kruger 
upon  the  repulse  of  the  disreputable  Jameson  Raid,  his  utterances 
have  alternately  irritated  or  mystified  the  British  people.  As 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  message  ‘  a  bitter  warfare  of 
‘  tongues  and  pens  was  raging  unofficially  between  England  and 
‘  Germany  during  the  final  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ’ ;  * 
and  since  then  other,  though  much  less  serious,  imperial  indis¬ 
cretions  have  tried  the  patience  and  good-nature  of  our  country¬ 
men.  National  susceptibilities  have  been  not  unreasonably 
excited ;  and  the  Press  has  been  playing  upon  our  nerves  until 
the  cool  judgement  which  used  to  be  a  distinguishing  element 
of  English  character  has  been  losing  its  control.  When  the 
military  correspondent  of  a  leading  newspaper,  with  a  quick  eye 
for  effects,  revealed  to  the  public  the  appalling  fact  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  written  a  private  letter  to  our  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  it  was  announced  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  British  Navy ; 
and  an  outburst  of  patriotic  indignation  followed  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  flavoured  with  ridicule  of  both  parties  concerned.  A 
trivial  blunder,  due  mainly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  English 
minister,  was  treated  in  a  style  that  must  have  annoyed  the 
Emperor  considerably,  and  that  could  hardly  fail  to  irritate  his 
people.  It  is  certain  that  the  tone  of  the  Press  in  both  countries 
has  been  latterly  contentious,  recriminating,  rising  sometimes 
to  a  sharp  note  of  anger.  The  Emperor,  whose  moods  we  may 
venture,  with  due  respect,  to  describe  as  wayward,  appears  to 
have  been  anxious,  not  without  reason,  to  allay  the  increasing 
disquietude  of  the  English  nation  with  regard  to  his  personal 
views  and  intentions,  being  probably  conscious  of  some  responsi- 

*  ‘History  of  England,  1837-1901.’  By  Sidney  Low  and  L.  C. 
Sanders.  .1907. 
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bility  for  it.  Accordingly  his  Majesty  took  a  course  which  at 
least  proves  a  high  estimate  of  the  great  influence  exercised  bv 
the  Press  in  England ;  and  it  may  also  be  taken  as  a  mark  of 
his  reliance  on  the  British  custom  of  hearing  both  sides  of  a 
case.  At  an  interview  with  the  agent  of  a  well-known  London 
newspaper,  he  vouchsafed  a  profuse  explanation  of  his  views, 
notions,  and  conduct ;  when,  if  the  details  of  the  incident  have 
been  correctly  made  known,  it  would  seem  that,  as  between  the 
Emperor,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  the  reporter,  the  last 
was  the  most  circumspect  of  the  three.  For  it  has  been  said  that 
the  reporter  did  not  despatch  his  note  of  the  conversation 
without  some  hesitation,  after  obtaining  positive  assurance  that 
it  might  be  published.  However  this  may  be,  the  publication 
of  this  report  at  once  brought  out  into  vivid  relief  the  perils  and 
pitfalls  that  encompass  personal  irresponsibility,  for  what  was 
intended  to  conciliate  popular  opinion  and  to  restore  tranquillity 
in  England  has  produced  an  uproar  in  Europe  ;  and  in  attempting 
to  pacify  the  English  the  Emperor  has  gravely  offended  his  own 
people. 

Now  we  are  not  here  concerned  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the 
imperial  professions  of  friendliness,  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
Emperor’s  language,  in  respect  to  this  country,  has  been  invari¬ 
ably  consistent.  He  is  supposed  to  be  singularly  sensitive  to 
the  rattling  volleys  of  unceremonious  remarks  and  criticisms 
directed  upon  all  prominent  personages  by  journalistic  sharp¬ 
shooters,  aided  particularly  by  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
a  throne.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  interview  had 
been  arranged  for  a  purpose  that  was  amicable ;  that  his 
Majesty’s  desire  was  to  find  an  outlet  for  explanations  calculated 
to  reassure  the  English  people,  to  disarm  suspicions,  and  to 
discredit  rumours  of  sinister  designs.  Prince  Biilow,  in  his 
explanation  to  the  Reichstag,  said  that  the  Kaiser,  precisely 
because  he  was  conscious  of  having  worked  industriously  and 
sincerely  for  an  understanding  with  England,  had  felt  hurt  at 
attacks  that  misrepresented  him.  If  our  assumption  be  granted, 
then  even  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  Emperor’s 
sincerity,  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  protested  too 
much,  might  reflect  that  to  assert  openly  that  these  assurances 
are  disingenuous  and  maladroit  is,  for  England,  a  tactical  error. 
The  Germans  may  be  incensed  by  their  sovereign’s  imprudence, 
the  Reichstag  may  debate  wrathfully,  Prince  Biilow  may  tender 
his  resignation ;  but  these  are  domestic  troubles  which  do  not 
particularly  concern  England;  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  our  interest 
to  chime  in  with  the  peals  of  loud  disapproval  that  have  been 
ringing  through  the  German  Press.  The  Emperor  declared  in 
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that  famous  interview  that  reasonable  Germans  did  not  agree 
with  the  intimations  of  national  ill-^vill  that  might  be  construed 
into  menaces  by  Englishmen.  He  admitted  that  the  prevailing 
sentiment  among  large  classes  in  Germany  was  not  friendly  to 
our  country.  But  he  affirmed  that  he  did  not  share  these 
feelings  ;  he  desired  to  persuade  us  that  his  own  policy  had 
been  misunderstood  throughout,  and  he  even  claimed  credit 
for  having  dLsconcerted  combinations  against  us  proposed  to 
him  by  other  foreign  Governments.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  these  assurances,  there  was  little  wisdom  or  sagacity  in 
receiving  them  with  discourteous  mistrust,  which  must  have 
sharpened  the  mortification  of  the  Emperor  at  the  resentment 
provoked  among  his  own  people  by  his  proceedings.  If  his  Majesty 
has  chosen  to  speak  in  tlie  character  of  one  who  stands  between 
England  and  the  German  war-party — supposing  such  a  party  to 
exist — ^we  are  by  no  means  concerned  to  drive  him  into  their 
arms.  Yet  English  writers  on  current  politics,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  have  discussed  the  incident  in  a  tone  of  almost  con¬ 
temptuous  incredulity ;  wlide  some  of  the  minor  newspapers  have 
indulged  in  humorous  personal  remarks,  barely  distinguishable 
from  insolence,  for  the  amusement  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
To  look  for  the  practice  of  diplomacy  in  journalism  would  be 
to  expect  too  much ;  yet  it  must  have  occurred  to  intelligent 
bystanders  that  when  a  great  foreign  potentate  spontaneously 
makes  overtures  that  pledge  him  to  friendly  intentions,  the  right 
policy  is  to  take  him  at  his  word.  Public  declarations  have  at 
least  some  binding  force ;  and  if  the  Emperor’s  subsequent 
action  were  found  inconsistent  with  them,  it  might  then  have  been 
worth  while  to  remind  him  of  what  he  had  said.  Whereas  an 
ungracious  reception  of  amicable  advances  will  have  liberated 
him  from  any  future  embarrassment  of  that  kind. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  given  ample  proof  of  a  calm,  penetrating 
insight  into  the  intricate  problems  raised  by  the  present  conditions 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  steady  eye  with  which  he  surveys 
them.  As  he  has  won  the  entire  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in 
his  judgement  and  ability,  his  advice  always  merits  their  serious 
attention.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Scarborough  in  November 
last  he  remarked  that  so  long  as  people  do  not  believe  in  bad 
intentions  even  the  worst  difficulties  may  be  disposed  of  without 
trouble.  And  he  proceeded  to  say  ; — 

‘  I  sometimes  think  that  half  the  difficulties  of  foreign  policy 
arise  from  the  exceeding  ingenuity  of  different  countries  in  attributing 
motives  and  intentions  to  the  Governments  of  each  other.  As  far 
as  I  can  observe,  the  Press  of  various  countries  is  much  more  fertile 
in  inventing  motives  and  intentions  for  the  Governments  of  the 
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different  countries  than  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  those  countries  are 
themselves.  Foreign  Governments  and  our  own  Government 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have  fewer  deep  plans  than  people 
might  suppose.  There  is  the  old  warning  that  you  should  not 
spend  too  much  time  in  looking  at  the  dark  cupboard  for  the  black 
cat  which  is  not  there,  and  I  think  if  sometimes  we  were  a  little 
less  suspicious  of  deep  design  or  motive  that  the  affairs  of  the  world 
would  progress  more  smoothly.’ 

We  may  commend  these  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  undertake  to  instruct  a  nation  on  foreign  affairs,  w^hether 
in  newspapers  or  in  Reviews.  That  the  Emperor  should  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  conciliating  the  English  Press  is  natural 
enough.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  which  an  unanimous 
expression  of  national  sentiments  or  sympathies  has  exercised 
so  much  influence  on  its  foreign  politics  as  England.  In  a 
recent  article  of  the  ‘  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  ’  on  the  Berlin 
Congress  M.  Hanotaux,  a  very  competent  observer,  has  remarked 
that  the  British  Cabinet  can  act,  at  certain  moments,  with  greater 
force  and  effect  than  any  Continental  Government  because  the 
British  ministers  can  rely  upon  and  take  advantage  of  an  energetic 
manifestation  of  public  opinion.  He  says  that  the  Press  and  the 
Parliament  unite  to  create  a  sort  of  atmospheric  pressure  that 
gives  strong  driving  power  to  a  ministry,  and  that  has  more  than 
once  enabled  England  to  take  a  decisive  lead  in  European  affairs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  when  the  public  mind  is 
excited  the  Press  has  great  power ;  and  therefore  it  shoxild  be 
used  cautiously,  not  squandered  inconsiderately,  and  above  all 
it  should  not  be  misdirected. 

For  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  democracy  can  safely 
indulge  its  propensity  to  throw  off  the  restraint  of  manners  and 
moderation  in  intercourse  with  the  great  political  society  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  the  Comity  of  Nations  is  still  a  phrase 
that  has  meaning.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  Governments  that 
are  in  reality  popular  and  democratic,  as  in  England,  France,  and 
America,  are  capable  of  the  foresight  in  deliberate  preparation  and 
the  energetic  promptitude  in  action  for  which  different  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  on  the  Continent  have  carefully  provided.  At  the 
present  time,  in  all  the  principal  Asiatic  kingdoms  from  China  to 
Constantinople,  we  may  notice  a  general  movement  toward  the 
introduction  in  some  form  of  representative  institutions ;  and 
this  novel  tendency  is  evidently  connected  with  the  growing 
desire  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  foreign  intervention.  It  has 
been  stated  that  one  article  in  the  programme  of  the  Chinese 
reformers  is  a  demand  for  the  restoration  of  territory  ceded  to 
foreigners.  The  leaders  everywhere  appear  to  have  discovered 
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that  the  old-fashioned  despotisms  are  incompetent  to  withstand 
the  disintegrating  pressure  of  European  civilisation,  while  misrule 
and  financial  improvidence  endanger  the  national  independence. 
But  parliamentary  government  on  the  British  pattern,  which 
only  suits  effectively  a  homogeneous  people,  is  still  more  or  less 
on  its  trial  even  in  many  European  countries,  and  the  experiment 
of  transporting  it  into  Asia  is  fraught  with  obvious  difficulties. 
The  modified  tj'pe  of  constitutional  government  presented  by  the 
German  Empire  may  not  improbably  serve  as  a  better  model, 
not  only  for  Asiatic  reformers,  but  for  other  nations  exposed 
to  the  stress  of  war.  Under  this  regime  parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference  is  limited,  and  the  supreme  executive  authority  vested  in 
the  sovereign  with  his  chosen  councillors  concentrates  military 
power  in  his  hands,  w'hereby  a  mighty  aggressive  force  can  be 
let  loose  by  a  sharp  and  sudden  decision.  Personal  government 
is  thus  adjusted  to  a  constitutional  apparatus,  and  the  sovereign 
remains  the  arbiter  of  peace  or  war.  If  we  compare  an  engine  of 
this  sort,  driven  by  resolute  and  skilful  men,  wdth  the  machinery 
of  party  government  by  shifting  majorities,  we  may  reasonably 
ask  that  those  who  play  upon  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  should  take  heed  what  they  say  and  do.  It  is  ill 
jesting  with  heavily  armed  and  irascible  neighbours ;  irony, 
mockery,  veiled  suggestions  of  duplicity — ^the  polished  edge- 
tools  of  clever  writers — may  score  palpable  hits,  which,  however, 
are  possibly  reckoned  up  in  an  account  that  may  some  day  be 
repaid  in  a  different  coin  ;  and  since  those  who  employ  the  pen 
are  not  usually  called  upon  to  handle  the  rifle,  the  fomenters  of 
heat  and  friction  should  remember  that  these  things  may  lead 
to  consequences  w'hich  others  may  have  to  face,  and  may 
accelerate  the  very  events  against  which  their  warnings,  otherwise 
salutary,  are  intended  to  put  us  on  our  guard.  To  keep  our 
people  awake  and  alert,  to  insist  on  the  fatal  risks  of  being 
caught  half-armed  and  unready — these  are  the  duties  of  a 
patriotic  Press,  and  this  is  to  render  services  that  are  truly 
national.  Between  nations,  as  between  individuals,  civility 
costs  nothing,  and  may  do  some  good  ;  while  incivility  and 
personal  slights  may  be  very  expensive,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
do  harm.  It  is  for  writers  on  foreign  politics  to  ponder  these 
facts  and  considerations,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
represent  abroad  the  national  character,  and  hold  in  trust  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  their  own  people.  Liberty  of  speech 
and  of  political  discussion  is  an  inestimable  privilege ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  implies  very  serious  obligations. 


No.  CCCCXXVIII.  will  be  published  in  April. 
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